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THE OUTLOOK. 


ONDAY morning’s papers state that a secret 

meeting of delegates from Eastern divisions of 
the Brotherbood of Lxcomotive E igineers was held in 
New York Oity on Sanday. Although the meeting 
was secret, as the newspapers publish what parport 
to be the resolutions adopted, it may be assumed that 
their reports are probably fairly represen‘ative of 
the spirit of the meeting. These resolutions are to 








the eff-ct that if by the 15h of March the strike of 
the Onieago, Burlingion & Quincy Railroad is not 
aijasted, all the Brotherhood men upon lines con- 
nected with that road should withdraw, and, if no 
adjastment is reached by the 80:h, the ‘entire 


organisation throughout the United States, Canada, 

and Mexico join issue with them in a universal 

demand for their acknowledged rights—of being paid 

the established rates for work actually performed.” 

This is interpreted by the press as being equivalent 
to a universal tie-up; bat we are by no means clear 
that this is the meaning of the somewhat ambiguous 
phraseology of the resolution. It is to be borne in 
mind that the resolution is only a recommendation 
of certain representatives of the Brotherhood ; it is 
not legislative action by the Brotherhood as a body. 
The justification for the extraordinary threat implied, 
if not necessarily involved, in these resolutions, is the 
statement that ‘‘ it is learned from good authority 
that the managers of the various railroads through- 
out the country have combined in greatly aid- 
ing and assisting the management of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad in their present 
trouble.” The people of the United States are 
not accustomed to try an accused on statements 
so vague as this. If there is adequste evidence 
that any railroad bas identified itself with the 
Chieago, Barlington & Quincy in this strike, the 
public would not condemn the engineers of that road 
for combining with their fellow-engineers. But the 
notion that the mapagers of the railroads of the 
United States generally, to say nothing of Oanada 
and Mexico, have combined to aid the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy road will tax the credulity of 
the most credulous, and, in the absence of the most 
conclusive evidence of such a combination, a threat 
to tie up the roads of the United S:ates, or even roads 
communicating with tre Ohicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, will be regarded and resented as an attempt 
at bulldozing. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers is a powerful organization, and has been 
powerful hitherto because it has been conservative 
in its action. Bat if it challenges the entire people 
of the United States, and undertakes to stop the traf- 
fic of the country in order to win a victory ona 
single line of railroad, it will discover that it has 
made a most egregious blunder in overrating its 
own strength and in underrating the strength of 
the country. Sappose the managers of the railrogds 
should act on this principle, and, getting together, 
should agree to discharge the engineers on all rail- 
reads in the United States, Oanada, ard Mexico, 
ualess the engineers on the Ohicago, Burlington & 
Qaincy road agreed to'the terms of that company ; 


| what would the engineers say to such a proceeding ? 





Mr. Arthur has given to the public a statement of 
the position and claims of the striking engineers on 
the Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. He 
declares that che main issue is the question of wages, 
and that the men only demand the same rates which 
are paid by other roads in the Northwest, and gives 
the following figures in verification of his statement: 

“Phe Burlington people pay for pulling a train from 

Chicago to Streator and return, a distan.» of 120 miles, 
for engineers of the third grade, $255; s ond grade, 
$3.10; first grade, $365. The Chicago & Alton and 
other roads pay, for the same service, all engineers alike, 
$4 20, or 85 per cent. more than the Barlington. At eman 
on the Chicago & Alton and other r:ads gets about the 
same pay as an engineer of third grade on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Qaincy.’’ 
As to the claim by the railroad that men of experi- 
ence should receive higher wages than new men, he 
replies to it by asserting that a long experience is 
required as a condition of appointment to the position 
of engineer on a first-class train : 

6 A man serves from three to five years as a fireman, when 
he is supposed to be an apprentice learning the rudiments 
of engineering ; he then takes his place as a hostler, and 
runs bis engine to the engine-house. He may serve fora 
year or more before he gets a switching engine for another 
year or two, when he may get onthe road. By this time 
he has served an apprenticesalp of from five to nine years, 
and still the company expects him to serve three years 





longer before he gete full pay, There js no other trade in 
existence that is asked or would submit to the iujastice of 








being a candidate for the euperannuated list before becom- 
ing a full-fledged master of his trade. There is practically 
no difference in the service rendered, or the results to the 
railway, between an engineer of the first grade and one of 
the third.’’ 

It must be confessed that on this ex parte statement 
the judgment of the public would be likely to be with 
Mr. Arthur ; but the public must remember that it is 
only an ex parte statement, and that a jadgment so 
formed is always liable to be partial, if not wholly 
incorrect. What is worthy of note, however, is that 
in all these controversies ‘both sides appeal to the 
public, thus tacitly recognizing the principle ‘for 
which The Obristian Union has so earnestly con- 
tended, that the interests of the public are greater 
than those of either the railroad corporation or its 
employees, and that the public ought, therefore, to 
judge the question at issue between them. But, in 
our opinion, this judgment should not be an inor- 
ganic and fluctuating public opinion based on news- 
paper reports and ex parte statements, but a judicial 
determination by an organic tribunal acting on 
legitimate and adequate evidence. Until this result 
is reached by some method of arbitration, either vol- 
untarily adopted or by legislation imposed on the 
railroad corporation, we shall continue to have such 
atrifes as the present. 





We judge from several indications that the rail- 
roads in the Northwest, or at least some of them, 
have been acting in a way to provoke public discon- 
tent, and thus perhaps to make the public vatural 
allies with the strikers. An extract from a sup- 
posed letter of Judge Oooley’s to the Inter-State 
Oommission has baen published, the full significance 
of which we do not pretend to understand, but 
which we will give to our readers exactly as we find 
it, in the daily press, with only this comment: that 
Judge Oooley is a cautions and a conservative man, 
whoge judicial temper and great ability are un- 
questioned, and whose implied condemnation of 
railroad management will, even when the facts are 
not known to the public, carry great weight : 

‘* What is the matter with the railroadsin the Northwest ? 
Are they utterly reckless? Do they want to compel the 
Commission to come there and public'y investigate their 
methods and the secret man'!pulation of rates ? Do they 
want to make hostile legislation in the future? I want to 
say that I am looking on with amazament at what they are 
doing.’’ 

An sccompanying indication is the agitation in 
Iowa providing for a reduction of parsenger and 
freight rates, and even for the election by popular 
vote of a commission for abzolute power over rates. 
This last we agree with the ‘‘ Tribune” in character- 
izing ‘‘a most extraordinary. proposition.” That 
railroad rates should be controlled by the S‘ate is 
not an extraordinary propo*ition ; but certainly that 
control should be exercised either by s»me general 
and permanent law, or else by a commission of a 
wholly non partisan character, whose judicial fairness 
would be guaranteed by its freedom from the fluctu- 
ations of public sentiment involved in a public elec- 
tion. Progress lies in the direction of a larger 
governmental control over the railroads. But noth- 
ing will be more likely to check this progress and 
set back the current which is now flowing in that 
direstion than a revolutionary method that affords 
control without imposing correspondivg responai- 
bility and without insuring adequate safeguards for 
property owners. 


The Ways and Means Oommittee of the House of 
Representatives has reported a bill which may in 
general terms be characterized as one of revenue re- 
form in general accordance with the spirit of Presi- 
dent Oleveland’s message. Into the economic de- 
tails of this message it is not our province to enter. 
We leave our readers to ascertain thes deta‘ls from 
the political papers, and refer them to other journals 











than our own for a discuasion of the probable eco- 
nomic effects to result from the bill if if should become 
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alaw. We do this ‘with the less hesitation since it is 
quite vertain that the bill will undergo material 
modifications in detail before it gets through the 
House of Representatives, and still farther modifica- 
tions before it gets through the Republican Senate. 
It cannot be termed an altogether self-consistent 
measure. Yet it is far more intelligent in its appli- 
cation of a principle than the now famous measure 
introduced by Mr. Morrison. Like all tariff bills, it 
shows marks of compromise between conflicting in- 
terests, and has been framed partly with reference to 
securing the necessary support for its passage. In 
general, however, it may be said to embody the prin- 
ciple advocated by Mr. Hewitt and President Oleve- 
land ; namely, that of admitting the raw materials 
which enter into American manufactures free of 
duty, and reducing the tax on such manufactured 
articles as enter into necessary consumption in the 
American home. Thus it makes all wool free of 
duty, and reduces the duty on manufactured woolen 
goods, probably on the assumption that free mate- 
rial willenable the American manufacturer to manu- 
facture, though his product has less protection than 
it had before. The duties on iron ore and coal re- 
main unchanged, but the duty on pig iron is largely 
reduced, as is the duty on rails and other iron and 
steel manufactures. Flax, hemp, salt, and lumber 
are put on the free list as well as wool. These speci- 
men facts will serve to illustrate the general princi- 
ple of the measure, which fairly presents before Oon- 
gress the question whether it will admit any material 
reduction of the customs or whether it will retain 
unchanged the present protective duties and trust 
either to large expenditures or the abolition of the 
internal revenue tax for delivering the country from 
the danger of an accumulated surplus. 


eee — —— 








Mr. Joseph Ohamberlain made last week in Wash- 
ington a speech on the Fisheries Treaty, the reading 
of which will certainly go far to commend both the 
treaty and the spirit of the Oommission which 
framed it to unprejadiced readers both in Oanada 
and the United States. He points out, as we have 
done, that a commercial war would involve the most 
serious consequences, and perhaps result in some- 
thing more than a commercial war. He cites the 
partisan opposition to the treaty on both sides of the 
border as an evidence that it is a substantial and 
equitable compromise. He avers in the strongest 
terms that there has been no surrender at all on 
either side of anything which national honor and 
national interests demanded should be maintained ; 
he de ends Oanada in declining to allow her ports and 
harbors in close proximity to the great fisheries of 
the Banks to be made the basis of operations for 
competitors who rigidly exclude her from their 
markets; he avers that everything else which 
the comity or courtesy of nations or the 
convenience of fishermen can require has been 
accorded to the American fisherman by the 
treaty ; and he urges that the people of the United 
States should consider this treaty without passion, 
partisanship, or prejudice, and should do all in their 
power to aid the efforts of the Commission in pro- 
moting a concord upon which the peace and civiliza- 
tion of the world may depend. These closing words 
of his address The Ohristian Union heartily seconds ; 
and, while we do not undertake to judge in detail all 
the various provisions in the treaty, we do undertake 
uvhesitatingly to say that the spirit which has 
framed it is essentially Ohristian, while the spirit 
which proposed to settle this difficulty by retaliation 
is essentially unchristian, and that while the pro- 
visions of the treaty may not be all that we should 
desire, or even all that we should have a right to 
demand—this question we do not discuss—the pre- 
sumptions are in its favor, and the burden of proof 
rests upon those who criticise and would overturn it. 





The withdrawal of the Benedict-Maynard circular 
in deference to public opinion is an encouraging 
proof that agitation in behalf of a pure civil service 
has exercised a general educational infiaence which 
will render impossible a complete return to the old 
spoils system. Not many years ago the public would 
have regarded with indifference the action of a Pub- 
lic Printer and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in addressing a circular to postmasters asking them 
to furnish the names and politics of voters receiving 
mail at their respective offices. But this action on 
the part of Messrs. Benedict and Maynard has called 
out such a protest as to cause a withdrawal of the 
circular and an attempt at evasion. Although Mr. 


Maynard is reported as repudiating his signature to 
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the cireular, he added that he ‘could understand 
how the mistake should be made,” inasmuch as he 
was in sympathy with the work of an organization 
intended to ‘‘ circulate documents by securing names 
somewhat in the manner which the circular indi- 
cates.” We have not seen a full and unreserved 
repudiation both of the act and of the principle 
involved. It is, happily, not necessary at this time 
to emphasize the impropriety of an official or semi- 
official or any other request to poatmasters to concern 
themselves with the politics of citizens doing business 
at their offices. This is not only improper, as Presi- 
dent Oleveland implied in his letter of July 14, 1886, 
but itis also a violation of Section 14 of the Oivil 
Service Act, and it is idle to cite instances of the ure 
of postmasters as electioneering agents under Repub- 
lican administrations. There is need of a closer 
control of President Oleveland’s official honsehold 
as the campaign season draws near. But, as we 
have said, the general protest against the purpose 
represented by this circular is an encouraging evi- 
dence of a healthier popular understanding of the 
purpose and place of the civil service. This, it is 
clear, is a moral gain. 


On Monday of this week, Portland, Maine, held a 
municipal election of more than ordinary interest. 
About the middle of January the Rev. Mr. Bayley 
preached his widely reported sermon upon the non- 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. The evidence 
which‘he produced in support of his main charges was 
such as to create intense dissatisfaction with the 
present régime among the pronounced temperance 
people, and led to the nomination of General Dow 
as the Prohibition candidate for Mayor. The 
feeling in favor of General Dow became more 
marked when the Republican convention re- 
nominated the present Mayor. It became apparent 
that many Republicans and not a few Democrats 
intended to support him. The Democrats seized the 
opportunity, and indorsed General Dow’s nomination. 
The fact that such an indorsement could be given is 
significant; of the change of sentiment toward pro- 
hibition which has taken place among the Democrats 
of Maine. At a recent mass-meeting which was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Bayley and the Rev. Mr. 
L:Lacheur, the latter gentleman gave a history of 
the present agitation. When, on January 8, The 
Obristian Union published the article entitled ‘‘ A 
Few Days in Portland,” the ministers of the city 
were inclined to protest against it as a misrepresen- 
tation of their local government. They decided, 
however, to first investigate the facts, and the in- 
vestigation confirmed the statements of the article 
and led the clergymen to direct their protest against 
the local government. They not only found bar- 
rooms where men and even children were buying 
liquor ad libitum, but in one case, where the liquor- 
selling could be seen from the street, the constables 
refused to make the arrest, alleging as an excuse that 
the clergymen must first get out a warrant. These 
constables were suspended by the Mayor, but after- 
ward reinstated by the Aldermen. In Monday’s 
election the temperance vote was divided, the Demo- 
crats were unable to poll. their entire strength for 
General Dow, and he was defeated by a majority 
of 1,600. In spite of this, however, it is believed 
that the agitation will resalt in the better enforce- 
ment of the law. 


Governor Green’s veto of the New Jersey Local- 
Option-License bill is conspicuous for its weakness, 
and General Fisk’s indorsement of the same measure 
is equally conspicuous for its strength and political 
sagacity. Governor Green puts forth the claim that 
the local option feature of the bill is unconstitutional 
because it provides that one-tenth of the voters in 
any county may call a special election, whereas this 
should be an executive act. He says that the high 
license feature is unconstitutional because it is in- 
equitable to charge a license fee of $150 in a town 
of 8,100 while charging but $100 in a town of 8,000 
people. This method of reasoning would make 
impossible any classification whatever. Governor 
Green further objects to any form of prohibition 
because it interferes with vested interests. After 
the decision of the Supreme Oourt, this argument 
indicates Bourbonism of the most pronounced type 
—the utter inability to learn anything or forget 
anything. General Fisk’s indorsement of the meas- 
ure was made before the Prohibition State Conven- 
tion held to nominate delegates to the National 
Prohibition Oonvention. The temper of the meet- 
ing was to denounce the measure and demand pro- 


hibition or nothing. General Fisk, ‘who was the 
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Ohairman, boldly took a less partisan view. He said 
that the bill was a striking evidence of the advance 
made by the temperance cause. Only a few years 
ago the suggestion of local option had been laughed 
out of the Legislature. Now it had been granted 
by a unanimous vote of Republican members. 
General Fisk urged upon all Prohibitionists the 
duty of standing with the Republicans in makin 

local option effective in every county in which it i 

tried. As to the high license feature of the bill 
General Fisk said that the fees were not high 
enough to stand seriously in the way of local option. 
He regretted, however, that there were any fees 
whatever. Fortunately, (General Fisk’s indorsement 
of the bill will have more weight than Governor 
Green’s veto. The measure has already been passed 
over the veto by the lower house, and will undoubt- 
edly become law. 


In New York State the temperance measures have 
not been so successful. Wednesday of last week 
Mr. Orosby moved that his high license bill be taken 
from its place near the feot of the calendar, where it 
would not be reached until the end of the session, and 
be made a special order. This resolution would 
have required a two-thirds vote, and it failed to 
receive even a majority. Fifty-three Republicans 
voted for it and four against it, and fifty-two Demo- 
crats voted against it. The same day that this vote 
was taken a mass-meeting was held in Brooklyn in 
behalf of the bill. Mr. Seth Low presented the chief 
argument in its favor. It had been drafted so as 
to meet Governor Hill’s objections to last year’s 
measure, and made the minimum license fee for dis- 
tilled liquors throughout the State $500; the mini- 
mum for fermented liquors, $100. Mr. Low said that 
this distinction was supported by the conscience of 
the entire community. Roeferring to his experience 
while Mayor of Brooklyn, he instanced one police 
precinet, occupied chiefly by Germans, where the 
number of arrests for drunkenness in a given year 
was ouly one-half of one per cent. of the population, 
while in another precinct, where distilled liquors 
were the principal beverage, the number of arrests 
exceeded eleven per cent. of the population. Most 
of the speakers at the Brooklyn meeting favored the 
bill, not as an ultimate measure, but as a first step. 
The advocates of this measure will generally indorse 
bills which are to be introduced restricting licenses to 
one in five hundred of the population and granting 
local option. The whisky men as well as the temper 
ance men are introducing measures. Last week one 
was prosented which had been drafted by the Wine, 
Beer, and Liquor Dealers’ Association. Strange to 
say, it limits the number of licenses to one for every 
three hundred of the population. The license fees 
which it requires range from thirty dollars to one 
hundred. It provides for a special additional 
license to be granted by Boards of Excise authoriz- 
ing the sale of all kinds of liquors on Sunday after 
one o'clock. These licenses are to be granted to 
places in the vicinity of ‘‘ markets, depots, ferries, 
newspaper Offices,” and other points where the con- 
venience of the public demands it. Whether the 
framers of this clause hope by means of it to secure 
the Infinence of the press is uncertain. One signifi- 
cant feature of the liquor dealers’ bill is that the 
en for violation of the law consists entirely 

fines. 


The apprehension of those who feared evil results 
in the prosecution of crime in New York Oity from 
the election of Colonel Fellows last fall seems to be 
in the way of being fulfilled. The prosecution of 
Squire and Flynn for conspiracy to administer the 
Department of Pablic Works in a corrupt manner 
and for cvrrupt purposes fell through under 
circumstances which have created a widespead 
suspicion that the District Attorney was far from 
being in earnest in the prosecution; and the pros- 
ecution of Jay Gould and Mr. Sage for the wrongful 
conversion of $3,000 000 of railroad trust bonds has 
also fallen through in the Grand Jury room by a 
course of proceedings which is certainly exceptional, 
if not extraordinary. The proceedings in the latter 
case, which have prevented the defendants from 
even being brought before the court for trial, have 
been of so extraordimary a character that the previous 
District Attorney and his assistants have united in 
an appeal to Mr. Fellows to present the case again 
to another Grand Jury. We do not mean to sit in 
judgment on Mr. Fellows’s administration, still less 
on the defendants in these two cases, but the cases 

















themselves ‘afford ‘an illustration of the absolute 
necessity under which the citizens in our great citieg 
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are placed of securing the election of wide-awake, 
_ thoroughly honest and thoroughly capable District 
Attorneys if the laws enacted for the public protec- 
tion are to be of any service to the public. 


The unbroken successes which have heretofore 
crowned the efforts of the English Liberals at the 
bye-elections have been broken by two defeats. The 
loss of Doncaster was so unexpected that it broaght 
something like dismay into the Liberal camp, and 
now the loss of Deptford has still further discour- 
aged the friends of Home Rule, some of whom had 
been counting on the rapid movement of public 
opinion in their direction, and on their ability, by 
reason of this change, to compel the Conservative 
Ministry to appeal to the country or to modify their 
policy in Ireland. It is difficult to understand why 
the result at Deptford should be regarded as such 
an unmistakable defeat for the Liberals. Deptford 
has been and is a Toryconstituency. It is true that 
its representative in Parliament went over to Home 
Rule, and used his influence in its favor ; but there 
had been no evidence of any change of feeling among 
the electors. The Liberal candidate, Sir William 
Blunt, is in jail, having been convicted under the 
Irish Orimes Act of having spoken at a meeting 
which bad been proclaimed. Nevertheless, although 
absent and unable to engage actively in the canvass, 
Sir William Blunt made a very considerable reduc- 
tion of the previous Tory majority, and in an old 
Tory stronghold failed to secure an election by only 
275 votes. This does not seem, at this distance, like 
a crushing defeat to the Liberal cause. 


A correspondent vt une ‘ Navion” recently pre- 
sented a graphic picture of the destitute condition of 
the crofters, and of the necessity of immediate relief 
if they are to be saved from actual starvation. We 
have reported the recent disorders in Lewes, the 
most northern island of the outer Hebrides, where 
the crofters attacked a great deer forest, destroyed 
the fences of a large sheep farm and scattered the 
sheep, and were finally dispersed by constables and 
marines. The ringleaders were tried in Edinburgh 
and acquitted. The agitation has now spread into 
other districts of Lewes, to Skye and to Ross-shire, 
and the lawlessness which has broken out is defended 
on the ground that starvation is the only other alter- 
native. Anofficial inquiry has been made by com- 
missioners, who have covered the whole ground with 
personal investigations, going from cottage to cot- 
tage. Their report shows that almost the entire 
population is in immediate danger of starvation ; 
that men, women, and children often sleep in the 
same room with their cattle, and frequently with but 
one blanket for a whole family ; that children are 
without clothing except such ascan be made out of 
old meal: bags ; that multitudes are crowded on to 
barren tracts of land; that the people have neither 
money, food, credit, nor hope. This account of the 
state of things in Lewes holds true of the Western 
Islands and of a greater part of the Highlands. Parts 
of Argyleshire ani Inverness show a state of degra- 
dation which the writer declares more pathetic than 
anything he bas ever seen among the lowest peasants 
in Europe or among the negroes in the time of 
slavery. This state of affairs has now continued, 
with slight alterations, for many years. The landlords 
explain the situation by declaring that the Highlands 
are overpopulated, the soil naturally sterile, and that 
the fisheries have failed for the last two seasons. 
The people, on the other hand, affirm that overpopu- 
lation is confined to certain districts, and that the 
Highlands have been turned into great parks for the 
preservation of game, while men, women, and chil- 
dren have been crowded into little sections utterly 
insufficient for their support. These people are 
naturally shrewd and thoroughly independent ; they 
decline to submit to immigration, because they 
declare that there is ample room at home to sustain 
them if it were turned to the proper use. It is evi- 
dent that the claims of the Irish are no more 
pressing than those of the people of the Hebrides 
and the Highlands. 


We have gladiy taken opportunity several times 
to commend the action of Oolumbia Oollege in 
making some of its courses of literary lectures 
public, and it has given us pleasure to record the 
marked success of this endeavor. to extend to the 
non-student class some of the benefits which are 
enjoyed by those to whom the college directly gives 
its teaching. The lectures this year have sustained 
the high standard of literary excellence which had 


been set for them by the lecturers of previons 
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years. Itis by such efforts as these that Oolumbia 
College may rightly hope to awaken a general inter- 
est in New York, which it has so far never developed, 
and which ought to be one of its most important 
sources of strength. Those who are desirous of at- 
tending the lectures will find a register open in the 
library of the college where their names will be 
recorded for early notice of all lectures of general 
interest to which persons not connected with the 
college may be invited. We are glad to note in 
this connection a movement on foot to secure the 
approval of the Trustees for an arrangement for a 
Hall or Annex for women bearing a relation to 
Columbia analogous to that of Girton College to 
Oambridge University, Eogland. 


The London ‘ Spectator” records a fact which 
indicates the possible extent of the great war which 
seems to be imminent in Europe. According to 
this information the Ohinese Government is closely 
watching events in Europe,and at the same time 
collecting a large army on its northern frontier with 
the intention of making an effort to regain the prov- 
ince of Manchooria in case Rassia should be placed 
in such a position that she would be obliged to con- 
centrate her forces in Europe. The relations of 
Russia, not only in Earope, but in Asia, are so com- 
plicatad and delicate that no one can predict the out- 
come of a great war in which she shall be one of the 
leading contestants. It is quite possible that Bis- 
marck’s recent graphic description of its area would 
fall short of the fact, and that, as the ‘‘Spectator” 
suggests, it would involve momentous results, not 
ouly in Europe, but in the far East and on the 
Valley of the Nile. 


We are glad to receive from the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice a copy of a bill wkich has been 
introduced into the New York Legislature to amend 
what is known as the Pool Gambling bill. The 
amended law makes the keeping of any place for 
the purpose of recording or registering bets, pools, 
or wagers, or the selling of pools or the registering 
of them, or the keeping or employing any appa- 
ratus for that purpose, an offense punishab'e 
by not Jess than three months’ nor more than 
two years’ imprisonment for each offense, and it 
repeals all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
its provisions. We have only to say “expecting 
this bill that, if a race-course cannot be maintained 
without gambling, both would better go together. It 
is not worth while to deteriorate the breed of men 
on the chance that thereby something may be done 
to improve the breed of horses. 


Bronson Alcott, who died in Boston on Sunday 
last, was in many respects a mau of unique person- 
ality, and had long been one of the most conspicu- 
uous figures in the Ooncord circle of writers and 
thinkers. This is neither the time nor place to attempt 
an estimate of his rank in that very interesting and 
influential movementof thought. Whatever may be 
the final verdict concerning him, he has been to his 
contemporaries a very interesting and somewhat 
perplexing character. The purity of his life and 
the elevation and sweetness of his nature have en- 
deared him to many who found little in his thought 
to suggest the genius with which others credited him. 
He was an intuitionalist of the purest type, and re- 
ceived the impulses and instincts of his own nature 
as an authoritative revelation of the highest things. 
He was especially fortunate in the companionship 
and regard of Emerson, whose steady and unflinch- 
ing confidence in Mr. Alcott’s insight in the end 
brought many to his own point of view. His chief 
method of expression was through those very uneven 
monologues which Mr. Alcott called conversations. 














CONGRESSIONAL PROOEEDINGS.—The Treasurer has 
transmitted to the House the interesting state- 
ment that of the paper money which onr Gov- 
ernment has issued, not less than $8,700,000 
has been destroyed, and will never be presented 
for redemption. Of course this loss to the holders 
is no loss whatever to the communuity, since it is 
so much gain to the Government.——The Senate 
Committee on the District of Oolumbia has reported 
in favor of a bill giving the District local option. 
Three members of this Oommittee had favored the 
Platt bill, or prohibition. These were Ingalls, Chace, 
and Riddleberger. The Local Option bill was sup- 
ported by eight of the nine members of the Oom- 
mittee. Senator Riddleberger was the only one who 
opposed it, and he opposed it merely because he 
wished the; stronger measure—prohihition.—The 
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Senate consumed considerable time in discussing the 
Dependent Pension bill. Senator Vest attacked the 
bill with much vigor and more humor. He called 
the debate a public auction where leading Senators 
were endeavoring to outbid each other for,the soldier 
vote. All this he said in such a way that the candi- 
dates referred to took no offense. The bill will un- 
doubtedly be passed, though most of the Democrats 
will oppose it.——The Senate has passed a bill 
drafted by Senator Hoar, to establish a,, National 
Art Oommission, consisting of eminent painters, 
sculptors, and architects, to report upon all 
works of art whose purchase is contemplated: by 
the Government. It is to the credit of, the Senate 
that the bill was passed unanimously.—tTh 
House, after a lively debate, passed a measure 
aathorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur 
chase bonds with the surplus in the Treasury. 
Some Republicans opposed the bill, not because they 
did not believe in this use of the money, but because 
they believed that previous legislation authorized 
the expenditure.——Two interesting measures in 
relation to trusts were introduced into the House on 
Monday. One was that of Mr. O. B. Thomas, declar- 
ing it unlawful for any trust to transport from one 
State to another, or to a foreign country, any article 
whose price it has endeavored to enhance by com- 
bination. The other bill, which was introduced by 
Mr. Breckenridge, provides for the prosecution of 
trusts, and remits the tariff on articles which are 
controlled by such monopolies. There is no proba- 
bility that eicher measure will become law. 


co 








GENERAL News.—A force of rebeis under Osma 
Digna attacked Saakim on Sunday, and in the batt 
ensuing several hundred of their force were killed 
The British and Egyptian force lost one officer,0o1 
onel Tap, and a few men.——The bodies of over two 
hundred persons killed by the recent avalanche in 
the Italian Alps have been recovered. — A cable dis- 
patch alleges that the sarcophagus containing the 
body of Alexander the Great has been discovered at 
Saida.—tThe Virginia Legislature has appointed a 
committee to urge the passing of the Blair Educa- 
tional bill——M. de Lesseps’s lottery loan bill, pro- 
viding an issue of 24,000,000 francs for the Panama 
Oanal, has been laid on the table in the French 
Ohamber of Deputies.——The hearing in the suit to 
test the validity of the will of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden has begun. It is said that $4,400,000 will be 
available for the trust fund for a public library if 
the will is sustained.—tThe Dake of Rutland is 
dead. ——Tamatave, Madagascar, has been deyas- 
tated by a hurricane. 


UNITED WE STAND. 


IGH license, as a means of restricting the 
liquor traffic, is now in successful operation in 
the States of Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. In Illinois ic has reduced the 
saloons from 14,000 to 9,000 ; has in many districts 
abolished them altogether ; and has been effective 
in all the larger cities and towns, not only in reduc- 
ing the number of saloons, but also in reducing the 
amount of drunkenness and disorder. In Minnesota, 
according to the ‘‘ Pioneer Press” of St. Paul, high 
license has, in round numbers, reduced the saloons 
about one-third, and this reduction has been accom- 
panied with a similar reduction in drunkenness. 
The general result in Nebraska we are not able to 
state, but, according to the Omaha ‘‘ Bee,” it has 
reduced in Omaha the number of saloons nearly one- 
half, and has decreased public crime in nearly the 
same ratio ; while tn Council Bluffs, across the river, 
under prohibition, drunkenness and disorder have 
not been, at the last accounts, sensibly diminished, 
if indeed they have not actually been increased. In 
Missouri, Governor Marmaduke, in his last annual 
message to the Legislature, reports a reduction of 
dram-shops in the State of nearly one-fourth. In 
Philadelphia, although the high license law has but 
just gone into operation, the licensed liquor shops 
have been reduced in number 2,500, with a prospect 
of still farther reduction. What is noticeable in all 
these States is the effectiveness of high license in 
reducing the dram-shops, and especially those of the 
worst class, and the consequent drunkenness and 
disorder in the great towns and cities, where, ac- 
cording to all reports, prohibition is not similar) 
effectual. 
The objection to high license, that by creating a 
monopoly and concentrating the business in a few 
handg jt will increase thg political power of th 
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saloon, is not justified by actualexp:rience. On the 
contrary, in the cities of Ohicago and Philadelphia 
the political power of the saloons has been sensibly 
diminizbed py the process which has diminished 
their number. Their political power has depended, 
not upon concentrated wealth, but upon their dif- 
fused influence ; breaking up the congregating places 
of the worst classes in the community, and driving 
their worst leaders out of business, has sensibly di- 
minished the political power which the liquor shops 
have exercised. 

The objection that any license system involves 
a public approval of the business appears to us, 
as we have heretofore said, to be founded on an 
entire misapprehension of the nature of the license 
system. Without any legislation, men would be as 
free to sell liquors as they now are to sell groceries. 
The license system impliedly declares the liquor 
business to be dangerous, and probibits it, except by 
certain individuals who are permitted on proper 
guarantees to engage in the business. Permitting 
them thus to engage in the business does not indi- 
cate public approval of the business. We permit 
many things which we do not approve. A license is 
a permission ; it is nota moral sanction. We donot 
think that any Ohristian man need hesitate to vote 
for a license system for fear that he will thus indi- 
cate approval of the liquor business. 

Nor is tae objection that a license system makes 
the State a sharer in the profits of the liquor busi- 
ness of any greater weight. There are no profits in 
the liquor business, and never have been. If we 
were to charge to every saloon wiat it has cost to its 
customers and to the homes it has impoverished, 
and to the public the taxes which it has entailed, 
and then strike the balance, there would never be a 
credit side to its ledger. What the liquor business is 
pleased to call its profits is money which it gathers 
out of the pockets, partly of its customers, partly of 
the community at large, and puts into its own till. 
Toe liqior merchants, from the wholesale to the 
retail dealer, are engaged in producing, not wealth, 
but illth. In high license we do not share the prof- 
its of a profitable business, but impose upon a busi- 
ness part of the losses which it has hitherto cast upon 
the community. We simply say to the liquor dealer, 
‘* Hence‘orth you must pay your own bills.” This 
does not make us partners in its profits. We are far 
more truly partners in the business while we con- 
tinue to pay in taxes the expenses which it entails, 
and leave it to take all the receipts. 

We may have a right to prohibit this business 
altogether ; and, in our jadgment, wherever the 
majority of the community in favor of such pro- 
hibition is sufficiently large to insure the prompt 
execution of the law, it has the right to prohibit. 
Bat we certainly may also demand of the saloon 
that it pay its owa bills. If we ever succeed in 
raising the license fee to so high a figure as to make 
the liquor business pay all the taxes which it imposas 
on the community, it will cease to be a profitable 
business and will die of bankruptcy. 

Hitherto the temperance sentiment has been 
divided and the liquor traffis united. We ought to 
unite the temperance sentiment, and, if possible, 
divide the l'qnor traffic. There is only one way to 
unite the temperance sentiment. This is to pursue 
the American plan. Let the majority of those who 
are opposed to the domination of the saloon deter- 
mine the method by which they will proceed to put 
an end to that domination ; let the minority accept 
this decision as final, and cordially co-operate with 
the majority under their leadership. We advise all 
temperance workers in the Siates of Maine, Kansas, 
and Iowa to work cordially for the enforcement of 
prohibtory legislation, whether they thick that 
the best form-o£ legislation or not. It is the form 
upon which the majority of temperance workers in 
those States are agreed, and the evils which may 
fiow from it are insignificant in comparison with 
those which fiow from the liqaor traffic. We advise 
all tempsrauce workers in the S-ates of Massachu- 
setts and Georgia to co-operate in sustaining local 
option, for this is the method which temperance work- 
ev in those Sates have agreed upoo. And we advise 
all temperance workers in the Siates of New York, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, and Penn- 
eylvania to unite in giving cordial support and thor- 
ough trial to high Jicense, whether they ay p-ove that 
method or no*. We shall never make progress in 
temperance lezi-lation if we spend in debatiog with 
one another the moral force which we ought to 
expend in a common campaign against a common 
enemy. 











THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


T the time of the retirement of President Grévy 
most of the Continental and some cf the Eng- 
lish newspapers took occasion to express their dis- 
trust of the Rspublic on account of the circumstances 
attending the change of government. They were of 
the opinion that the Republic was the direct breeder 
of political corruption, and that the revelation of the 
sale of decorations showed the general rottenness of 
the system. The Ohristian Union expressed its con- 
viction, on the other hand, that a better state of 
things had come about under the Republic than had 
been known for many years in French political life, 
and the state of public feeling which demanded the 
retirement of M. Grévy was instanced as showing a 
higher political morality. The scandals of the 
Second Empire were so flagrant and so numerous that 
the French public became callous and indifferent. 
A very different state of affairs obtains now, when 
near association with a man accused of irregularities 
forces the retirement of the President of the R2pud- 
lic. This interpretation of recent events in Paris is 
confirmed by the result of the trial of M. Wilson,“who 
has been adjudged guilty of fraud and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, subjected to a fine of 
£3,000, and deprived of his civil rights for five years. 
This severe sentence effectually disposes of the 
charge that the whole agitation against Wilson was 
political in its character, and jastifies the pressure 
brought to bear upon President Grévy to secure 
his resignation, although the manner in which 
the resignation was secured seemed to most Amer- 
ican observers open to serious criticism. There 
is not the slightest evidence implicating Presi- 
dent Giévy of complicity in the transactions of 
his son-in-law, but there seems now to be no doubt 
that he was endeavoring to shield the offender from 
the proper punishment of his crime. M. Wilson is 
not a man whose antecedents plead for him in such 
a time as this. He had held the important offices of 
Under-Secretary of Finances and President of the 
Budget Oommittee ; but he was essentially a money- 
maker, and his career illustrates those vices of 
avarice and unscrupulousness which Europeans are 
very fond of charging upon Americans, in many 
cases with small show of jastice. Wilson’s earlier 
life had been clouded by prodigality and dissipation 
of a very gross kind, and at one time he was put 
under jadicial guardianship as being incompetent to 
manage his own affairs. When the time for repent- 
ance came, he discarded these youthful vices and 
became engrossed in commercial transactions. He 
was a speculator on a great ecale, and he made the 
E'ysé3, where he lived with his father-in-law, largely 
at the public expense, the center of a great network 
of money-making schemes. In this enormous busi- 
ness, carried on through all kinds of intermediaries, 
M. Wilson, as our readers will remember, usad the 
Presidential franking privilege to an extent which 
can only be surmised from the fact that when con- 
fronted with the evidence he admitted his indebted- 
ness t> the amount of 40,v00 francs. His position 
gave him the opvortunity of knowing the secrets of 
state, and he did not hesitate to avail himself of 
this profitable knowledge. He was jast the sort of 
person who would have thrived under the Sacond 
Empire in undisturbed ac:ivity. But under the 
Republic he has been disgraced, and in his fall 
carried down the honored man who had been for 
nine years at the head of the French R:public. The 
punishment is a severe one, but the crime was great, 
and the ir fluence of the infliction of such a penalty 
cannot but reinforce the conviction that under the 
Rapublic France is making substantial moral 
progress. 
Tais view is confirmed bya recent action of the 
Ohamber of Deputies. The Government had asked 
for about £800,000 to be used in Tonquin, and 
throughout the debate it seemed to be taken for 
granted that the defeat of the measure would involve 
the surrender of the province. In spite of this fact, 
so strong was the feeling against the colonial policy 
thatthe result was a tie, and the Premier succeeded 
in securing a majority of eight for the measure only 
by making the strongest personal appeal and reduc- 
ing the amouat asked for. This fact would seem to in- 
dicate that a healthier sentiment in regard to the for- 
eign policy of the Government of Fcanceis spreading 
among the people. Nothing has given rise to so 
much apprehension to the intelligent supporters of 
the Republic as the dishonest spirit in which differ- 
ent Ministers have pushed the recent colonial policy 
of the Republic; not only have the most unscrupu- 


lous measures been used in Tonquin and Madagascar, 
but evasion and even falsehood have been employed 
by the Ministers to cover up the real state of affairs 
when pressed for information in the Chamber of 
Deputies. This kind of governmental management 
is demoralizing to the last degree, and the reaction 
against it, which began some months ago, and which 
made itself felt in intense feeling of animosity to 
M. Ferry and passionate antagonism to the candi- 
dacy of M. Freycinet in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, isone of the most promising features of the 
present political situation in France. It would be 
very much better for all concerned if France would 
voluntarily withdraw from Tonquin and frankly 
admit the defeat of her rash enterprise. Gambetta’s 
dream of a Hindu-Obinese empire for France was 
never intended other than as adream, and the sooner 
the Liberal politicians awake from it the better for 
the Republle. 

Another healthfal sign of the time in France is 
the evident absence of any real war feeling. Do- 
spite the continual excitements which ripple the 
surface of affairs at Berlia, Vienna, and 8:. Paters- 
barg, Paris remains essentially calm. An alliance 
with Rassia of a very close character may be forced 
upon the French, but if so it will be the result of 
circumstances rather than the expression of an active 
antagonism to Germany. A careful student of affairs 
in France has recently declared that war will not 
break out between France and Geimany directly. 
Ia his view the only possibility of war arises from 
the complications which may grow out of the triple 
alliance. The French feeling about their lost prov- 
inces is still a strong sentiment, but the people are 
adverse to war and anxious for peace. There is no 
evidence of any aggressive spirit. On the contrary, 
during the three or four critical incidents which 
happened last year on the frontiers the attitude of 
the people was patient and dispassionate. France 
needs nothing so much as the two things which she 
seems now to be valuing more and more—p)litical 
honesty and acontinuance of peace. If these two 
factors can be secured, the Republic will solve the 
difficult problems presented to it. 


THE APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE. 


R. WHITON makes the most of ‘the other 
side” of the copyright question on another 
page, and we are not unwilling to surrender space to 
his skillful presentation ; clear ideas are of the first 
importance in all discussions that aim ata rignt and 
wise settlement of open questions. In our jadgment, 
however, the Oopyright League has done well to hold 
the discussion on the moral plane, and to make its 
appeal to the conscience of the people. Various 
auswers can be made to Dr. Whiton’s positions, and 
we sball not weary our readers by repeating what 
has already been put again and again in these eol- 
umns. It is enough for the present purpose to call 
attention to two facts which are of the first impor- 
tance in this discussion. There is no such thing as 
absolute private ownership in any kiad of property, 
however fixed and material in form. The absolute 
title resides in the Siate, in the Nation, in society ; 
and this ultimate ownership is being constantly 
exercised in one form or another. 

Asa matter of fact, private property in land is ulti- 
mately derived from the State quite as distinctly as 
private property in patents and books ; it is simp'y a 
qaestion of conditions. The real analogy of ownership 
is not between copyright and pictures or clothes, but 
between copyright and patent right. But the purely 
logical or legal question yields in importance to the 
moral question. The American people have the in- 
stinct of fair dealing; they recognize an owner- 
ship in literary products ; such a recognition is one 
of the evidences of an awakened coascience in mod- 
ern life ; and we hold it to be in the highest degree 
dangerous to attempt to blunt the edge of a moral 
instinct by raising merely formal qaestions about its 
authority. So long as men feel an act to be dishon- 
est, to them itis dishonest, whatever question may be 
raised as to the abstract right or wrong of the mat- 
ter. It is one of the evidences of advancing civiliza- 
tion that men are more sensitive about the property 
rights of others ; that mere brute force is no longer 
the only or the chief protection of property ; that 
ownership is no longer limited to the radest and 
most material things. Without these more delicate 
pere ptions of the rights of others, without this 
increasing sensitiveness of the popular conscience, 
civil'zstion would remainrudimentary. I: is because 








the_work ofa man’s hands and brain commands protec- 
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tion that society advances to a more perfect mastery | with the one befcre the city committee on ordinances, | only come by the admission ef the Territory as a S:ate 


of the arts of living. A part of this advance is seen 
in the growing recoguition of the rights of authors 
and artists; rights once barely recognized, but now 
seen to be of the highest importance to the highest 
welfare of society. 

We have already dealt fairly with our own authors 
in this matter; we have recogaized their property 
in their works because it has seemed unjast, aid 
therefore immoral, to deny this measure of protec- 
tion. Does the line of morality coincide with the 
boundaries of the country? It is against this moral 
gerrymandering that we protest, and we urge the 
Oopyright League to hold the question of international 
copyright to the moral idea because, sooner or later, 
the American conscience will respond to the appeal. 





The severe accident which befell the Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the “* Independent,”’ last week, and of which 
mention is made in our news column, has elicited an ex- 
pression of sympatby so widespread as to afford the best 
evidence of the high regard in which Dr. Ward is held by 
thinking people of all classes. Such an interruption of bis 
indefatigable industry will bear sorely upon him. But we 
shall hope that the outcome of the disaster will involve 
nothing more serious. In this expression all the readers of 
The Christian Union will j>in with us. 


. In the review of Mr. Froude’s brilliant book, ‘‘ England 
and the West Indies; or, The Bow of Ulysses,’’ in The 
Christian Union of last week, an error was made in the 
name of the publishing house whose imprint appears on its 
t'tle page. It is unnecessary to remind our readers that 
Messrs. Charles Scribners’s Sons are the authorized pub- 
lishers of Mr. Froude in this country, and that his latest 
work came from the same press which has given us all bis 
earlier books. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


SUGGESTIVE document is the report of the 

Secretary of State to the Legislature of the female 
votes cast since 1881, when women were enfranchieed to 
vote on the sole q 1es\ion of electing school commissfon- 
ers. Female suffragists regarded the step as an entering 
wedge, confidently looking forward to the speedy ad- 
var ce of their cause, and for suffrage soon to follow in 
municipal elections, then in State and National elections, 
The disappointment has been in the reluctance of women 
to vote in educational matters. During the seven years, in 
183 of the 849 towns and cities no woman has registered, 
and const quently no woman has voted. In the whole 
State, registration reached its maximum in 1885 5 250 
registering, 8 227 voting. Rogistration last year was 
8 802, and the vote 1912. A study of the votes in 
localities is curfous and interesting ; as in Provincetown 
seven registering and five voting in 1881, since then there 
being no registration ; in Pittsfield, the first year four- 
teen registering, six voting, the succeeding year twelve 
registering, three voling,and in each of the twosucceeding 
years two registering and two voting, there being no reg- 
istry in the last three years. Fairhaven shows a peculiar 
freak, there being no registration till 1885, when fifty 
women enrolled thelr names, which was followed the 
neat year by an enrollment of seventy-one, there being 
no registration last year, and nota female vote has been 
cast in the seven years. The city of Worcester reveals 
the d:ciine plane, sixty registering the first year and 
twanty-one voting, while last year forty niae enrolled 
aud nine voted. Boston women cast their highest vote, 
2 062, in 1885, dropping the next year to 878 and last 
year to 725. The figures for the counties and many 
of the towns indicate clearly that the efforts of the suf- 
fragists, which have been constant, have not taken 
much hold upon the women, and that their chief obstacle 
is not in male opposition, but in female apathy, or in- 
difference, or timidity, or dowaright unwillingness 
Ia the present Logislature the attempt to carry through 
the Senate the measure which provides for female 
municipal suffrage was stubbornly tied, while in the 
House the majority favored the measure, 


It was Mr. E.nerson, I think, who retorted to some 
one who was clamorous for the right of free speech, that 
he had great respect for the rights of ears. Boston {s hav- 
ing hearings by the millifon—that is, certain committees 
are testing the capacity of endurance to their ears by 
listening for the people to philanthropists, reformers, 
aschemists, and that unselfish class of mortals, corpora 
tions, which are all soul, overflowing in love and 
benevolence to their kind. Shall Boston and Cam 
bridge have cable roads or elevated roads in lieu of 
horses and surface roads? Eloquent attorneys are 
pouring into the ears of legislative committees 
their ideas like streams of lava, but the trouble 
{s, the hearing gets confused, and, like Irving's Wou- 
ter Van Twiiler, these poor fellows, half crezsd by 
the rumbling in the head, sagely remark, ‘We have 
our doubts about it!’ Yet there is genuine pleasure in 
a ‘dead in earnest”’ hearing, for the titillation of the 
eats is a most erquisite sensation. For real sentiment 


in tae way of a hearing we have nothing comparable 











the objsct being to get the repeal of the law which 
requires a permit from the Mayor to preach or lecture 
vn the Common. Two evenings have been devoted to 
it, and others are to follow ; various clergymen, one or 
two lawyers, and Joseph Cook, contending that free 
speech is ‘‘ gagged.” The Maycr does not refuse to 
graut a permit to any responsible minister who asks for 
one; but then the Mayor is a Catholic, and how humtil- 
fating for a Protestant to ask a Catholic, when he has 
authority from God to preach the Gospel! There {s 
nothing like lofty sentiment. The law, of course, covers 
all kinds of speaking, and is calculated to hold in check 
free-lovers, Anarchists, cranks of all sorts—but the Gos- 
pel is ** gagged”! Ministers get denominational licente 
and ordination, but it so hurts their feelings to ask the 
civil authority! The court says ths law is all right, yet 
these men are incredulous on that point, and doubt its 
constitutionality. It was pointed out fo them tat the 
law does not rrohibit, but ‘regulates and protects ; it is 
the gate for them to enter the Common, the city having 
built the fence and provided the gates, the objsct being, 
not to keep people off, but to provide for the safe and 
convenient use. It was also pointed out to them that 
the lion of communism and anarchiem is roaring with- 
out, and that {it would be perilous to tear down the fence 
and let himin. There {/s no real hardship to the minis- 
ters, and certainly no abuse of the Gospel, in the present 
régime, and there is no indication that sentiment will 
avail this year upon the city government to tear away 
what is regarded as a safeguird, although the Mayor is 
ready to sign an act of repeal should it pass. 


There are now thirteen churches in Boston without 
pistors, including the Berkeley Street, which has secured 
the services of the Rav. Mr. Dickinson, to begin in 
April. Six of these churches are Congregational, two 
Universalist, two Baptist, one Unitarian, one Presbyte- 
rian, one Episcopalian. Four of the Congregational 
churches are looking for pastors to succeed Dr. Meredith, 
the Rav. E N. Packard,the Rav. G. M. Boynton, the Rav. 
F. E, Clark, while the Episcopalians want a successor 
to the able Dr. Courtenay, and the Uaiversalists to the 
devoted Dr. Patterson. Those who have their glasses 
over the field do not readily find a large atock of able 
and available men who can easily be loosened from 
positions to accept calls to new parishes. 


Professor Horace Bumstead 1s in B sston in the inter- 
ests of the Atlanta University, Georgla, and is meeting 
with good success in holdiog meetiugs. A week ago 
Sunday evening a large audience greeted him at the Park 
Street Church, at which meeting G:nera! Armstrong took 
part. Last Sunday, atthe Old South Caurch, he pre. 
sented his case, and was followed by Mr. G. W. Cable 
Dr. Henry Foot, of King’s Chapel, and Dr. Phillips 
Brooks. Dr. Brooks suggested that the time must 
come when the North and the South together should 
unite to endow the Ualiversity and relieve the pro- 
fessors from their present burdens. Mr. Cable spoke 
heartily as a man Southern born, appealing to phi. 
lantbropists to come to the rescue. He character'zad 
the Northern people who go South: ‘‘I have said it 
again and again before the people of the North, ninety- 
nine one-bundredths of all the men that ever went 
from New England to settle down South and make 
their homes there, if they stayed, fell, with us, up to 
the eyelids into the same dark error.” Of the educa 
tion of the colored people he said: ‘‘ These institu- 
tions, standing out in the darkness where nothing else 
stood by them, when the land was racked and torn and 
bled afresh under the agonies of reconstruction, these 
{natitutions began and carried on the blessed work of 
raising up leaders, intellectual leaders, among the black 
p2ople for the guldance and stimulation of the colored 
race toward the aspirations of American citizenship 
and Christian intelligence.” The appeals throughout 
were stirring and filled with good sense. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
ENTRAL MOSIC HALL was filled to its utmost 
capacity on the afternoon of the 221 to hear the 
Hon. Ohauncey M. Dapew speak on “ American 
Politics.” The address was given under the auspices of 
the Union League Club, whose guest Mr. D:pew was. 
No tickets were sold, and the audience was composed of 
the most thoughtful people of the city. Mr. Depew 
improved his opportunity by giving a very thoughiful 
and eloquent speech, well fitting the theme and the day. 
** The four men of unequaled genius that have dominated 
the country,” he sald, ‘‘are Hamilton, J: fferson, Wet- 
ster, and L'ncoln, and the growth of the West has revo- 
lution{zed the Rapublic. Tae original conditions sur- 
rounding our hardy and adventurous pioneers; the riches 
in poverty, when hope inspired the efforts and the self- 
denial to clear and improve the farm which was to be 
at once the family home and estate ; the church and the 














schoolhouse growing simultaneously with the settle- 
ment; citizenship in the great Republic, which could 





into the grand confederacy of the commonwealths, and 
only be lost by a dissolution of the Uafon—citizanship 
which meant not only pclitical dignity and independ- 
ence, but incalculable commercial and business privi- 
leges and opportunities—these were the elements which 
made the West, and these were the educators of the 
dominant power in the Nation for the present and the 
future.” The address was too full of points to be con- 
densed. It closed with a eulogy of Washington, 
‘*the one majestic character on which the attention 
remains riveted.” 

‘* He stands the noblest leader who was ever intrusted 
with his country’s life. His patience under provocation, 
his calmness in danger, and lofty courage when all others 
despaired, his prudent delays when the Continental Con- 
gress was imperative and the staff almost insubordinate, 
and his quick aud resistless blows when action was possitle, 
his magnanimity to his defamers and generosity to his foes, 
his ambition for his country and unselfishness for himself, 
his sole desire the freedom and independence of America, 
and his only wish to return after victory to private life and 
the peaceful pursuits and pleasures of home, have all com- 
bined to make him, by the unanimous jadgment of the 
world, the foremost figure in history. Not so abnormally 
developed in any direction as to be called a genius, yet he 
was the strongest because the best balanced, the fullest 
rounded, the most even and self-masterfal of men—the in- 
carnation of common sense and moral purity of action and 
repose. The Republic will live so long asit reveres the mem- 
ory and emulates the virtues of George Washington.”’ 

In the evening a formal reception and barquet were 
given to Mr. Depew at the Uaion League Club rooms, 
when addresses were made by the guest of the evening, 
by Judge Harlan, the Hon B Butterworth, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, and the Rev. Dr. 8S. J. MsPherson, On 
Thursday evening a private banquet was given to Mr. 
Dapew by the Yale Alumni. 


The tornado which inflicted such loss of life and 
property at Mount Vernon, in the southern part of the 
State, on the 19:h, has presented another opportunity for 
showing benevolence to the sufferers, which such an 
occasfon calls for, and of which Chicago was once the 
abundant recipient. Terrible as the calamity was, it {s 
very surprising that when so many buildings fell, with- 
out allowing people an opportunity to seek a place of 
safety, the number of deaths should have beer 3o small, 
The cyclone gave no warning of {ts approach more than a 
heavy thuader storm, and it had scarcely passed before 
the sun was ehining. In an area of s'x acres well built 
up only three houses were left standing. The loss of 
life is at present reported as thirty-six, and the loss of 
property as something less than $1,000000. Nearly 
eleven years ago, Mount Carmel, in the same portion of 
the State, was visited by a like storm, but its course 
was much more extended, though not as violent, 








On Monday morning, tne 26.n, was inaugurated what 
threatened to be a great strike of the engineers and fire- 
men on the entire sys'em of the Caicago, Burllagton & 
Qiincy R dlroad, which extends over somewhat more 
than four thousand miles. Its cause was entirely re- 
garding the amount of wages which all engineers and 
firemen should recelye, and it was ordered by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, It has been 
conducted in a very order)y manner, the very few dis- 
orderly acts being done by others besides the strikers, 
and has been simply a question of whether the ratlroad 
was able to get along without its f. rmar engineers. For 
a day or two there was a considerable inconvenience to 
business men who depend on suburbantrains, At pres- 
ent, however, nearly ali trains are running as usual. 
Engineers from the Reading road have been obtained 
with very little d fiisulty, and the complete defeat of the 
atrikers seoms probable, Public sentiment does not 
have a great deal of sympathy for men who throw up 
steady employment at four or five dollars a day, even 
when other competent men, who are out of wor, take 
their places. 


Mr. Martin Ryerson, wno died last September, 
requested his son to divide the iucome of $225,000 
among the eight most worthy charitable Instliutions of 
Chicago. After a quiet investigation for several months 
the following have been selected, without regard to 
religious belief, so long as that belief did not close the 
doors of the institution to any need{ag aid : The Chicago 
Relief and Ald Society, the Oid People’s Home, the 
Women and Catldren’s Hospttal, the Halt Orphan 
Asylum, the Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, S; E.izabeth’s 
Hospital, Si. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, and the Litile 
Sisters of the Poor. 


One of the most beautiful, both within and without, 
of several new churches in Chicago {s the Ssu:h Con- 
gregational, of which the R.v. E. F. Williams, DD, is 
pastor, It was dedicated on the 19.b, the R:v. Dr. 
Noble preaching the sermon. Situated on the corner 
of Drexel Boulevard and Fortieth Street, in a most 
delightful and rapidly growing part of the city, and 
c sting $82 000, it is a monument to the z 2a] and energy 
of the pastor and those associated with him, and in its 
completion the whole Congregational family rejoice, 
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BANKS, OR LOAN FUNDS, FOR THE 
POOR. 
By tHe Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


/(\HE discovery of self-helps by which the deserving 

poor can be tided over their times of need is just 
now of the utmost practical importance. It is con- 
fessedly a serious error to allow our charities for the 
poor to rob them of their self-respect, or convert them 
into mere beneficiaries. The more the wants of those 
who for any reason get behind in the race of life 
become known, the more is it apparent that temporary 
help is the best relief, and that of a nature that the 
applicant can secure on some business basis. This is 
what for a long time has made loentng associations of 
such practical benefit. In the Old World, though they 
have assumed the form of a charity, they are none the 
less conducted on commercial principles, and have been 
productive of great good among the more deserving 
classes whom poverty has overtaken. Any one familiar 
with the pawnbroker’s business in our large cities is 
aware of the great numbers whe seek relief from tempo- 
rary financial embarrassment through their agency. 
Such persons, too, are alone cognizant of the exorbitant 
demands this class of loaners make upon those who are 
driven to them when in some desperate pecuniary straits. 

What with their usurious rates, their commissions, 
their low appraisal of the property pawned, and their 
generally severe methods of dealing with those forced 
into their toils, they constitute a class of ‘‘ Shylocks” 
the better portion of the temporarily and accidentelly 
poor should be delivered from. This has led in the Old 
World to the organization of ‘‘ Monts de Pié.é,” or 
banks of charity. The underlying principle of these 
institutions is this, that the poor need and must have 
loans at certain searons, when straitened financially, 
as well as the mercantile classes. who find relief by 1e- 
sorting to the ordinary banks. On the Continent these 
**Monts de P.é\6” are business corporations, regu- 
lated by lew, and have to loan on everything of value 
offered, ata fixed and reasonable rate. To-day in Paris 
and in other Continental cities the poor get loans at 
one-tenth the amount paid in American cities. 

One of Lord Shaftesbury’s measures to assist the 
poor of London was the establishment of the ‘ Emily 
Loan Fund,” so called in memory of his wife, to assist 
‘‘The Watercress and Flower Girls Mission” of that 
city. He was prompted to this beneficent undertaking 
by his personal discovery of the dire distress experienced 
by these poor creatures when the cold weather sets in 
and the sources of their income fail. 

Tae condition upon which the loans were granted 
was that borrowers must find security for the full 
amount solicited, thereby protecting the Fund from 
loss, and at the same time giving the best guarantee of 
the honesty and industry of the party applying for aid. 
During the period this Fund has been thus used by the 
Mission, this rule as to security has been strictly en- 
forced, and, according to official statement, ‘‘has not 
debarred half a dc zen deserving cases from the advan 
tage of the Fund.” 

Begun in 1872, there have been out from eight hun- 
dred to one theusand loans, and up to the present there 
has not been £50 loss. Not a single instance occurred 
where recovery had to be sought by legal means. The 
amounts loaned varied, ranging from £2 down to acom- 
paratively small but none the less rseful sum, and 
arrangements aremade by which repayments can be 
made weekly at the rate of 6d. to 1s., and these at pre- 
cise times and in a most punctual manner. When 
there are no articles of value to put up as security, a 
neighbor or friend has ‘‘ gone bail” for the applicant. 

This noble and wise-hearted philanthropist regarded 
the scheme as one of the most practically beneficial of 
any he ever had todo with. He bore unqualified testi- 
mony to the sense of honor this sort of help awakened 
in those who were wont to avail themselves of it, adding 
that ‘ the little that has been lost has been by reason of 
death or sickness, and not by fraud.” 

In Boston the principle of the Continental charity 
banks has been embodied in ‘‘ The Oollateral Loan 
Company,” which is regularly incorporated, and 
has some pecullar features of [tsown. To the director- 
ship the State and the city each name one, and thus 
get avoice in its management. Twenty-five years of 
successful andeminently useful business attests the per- 
fect practicability of the scheme as a commercial under. 
taking, and only awakens surprise that the institution 
has not been duplicated in all our larger cities. 

In Philadelphia the plan adopted differs from the 
above in most particulars. It is, as in the Shaftesbury 
method, simply ‘‘a loan fund.” All applicants for 
pecuniary helpsignanI. O. U. drawn up with every 
legal formality, to which is aleo attached a form for a 

-gurety to sign. And here again the Philadelphia expe- 


rience confirms that of the English method, that borrow- 
ere find no difficulty in getting sureties, and that the 
latter are rarely left, to repay the loan because of the 
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default of the principals. No bonus or faterest is 
charged, ‘“‘ the principle of friendly accommodation ” 
governing in the administration of the fund in question. 
In this form it is capable of being made a useful ad- 
janct of every ‘‘ Charities Association ;” for even a 
small amount put into the formof a fuad of this de 
acription can do an untold amount of good. The loan- 
seekers will be those behind, for good reason, in their 
rent, or who wish to start a small business as peddlers, 
fruit dealers, newspaper venders, paper-box makers, 
etc. The loan made becomes an honor debt, and 
avails tosave them from “ going to the wall” in the 
struggle for bread-winning. 

In St. Paul the Philadelphia plan, with some modifi- 
cation, is about to be tried. It is proposed to do the 
loaning strictly on a business basis, charging a very low 
rate of interest, requiring, as in Paris, property security 
from the applicant. 

I recommend all these plans to those interested in 
helping the poor, and are confident that whatever 
method is followed the practical results will vindicate 
the general scheme now presented, as one of the most 
reliable and useful ways of assisting the deserving poor 
in every civic community. 


AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA. 
By tHe Rev. W. E. Locxe. 


T seems to be the general opinion, if one may judge 
from what the newspapers print, that there is an 

almost entire lack of law and order in the principality 
of Bulgaria. This may arise from several causes ; one 
of them I take it to be a Jack of accurate information 
as to what actually occurs in said principality from 
day to day. 

Be it known, then, that, so far from there being such 
a lack of observance of law as would be described as 
a state of anarchy, the fact is that, all things con 
sidered, the amount of law-breaking seems to be incon- 
siderable. I cite the following as a case in hand. 

Several months ago, before the present Prince was 
elected, certain evil-minded men, supplied with funds 
by a power which I need not name, planned an over- 
turn of the government of this city, and, if successful, 
that of the Government (State). The attempt failed, but 
not before certain persons living in a village some few 
miles away had made so open an attempt against the 
Government as to become traitors. The attempt was a 
futile one, save that it led to the arrest of thirty to 
forty men, who have been under arrest until their trial, 
which took place some three weeks since in this city. 
The trial was held in a large building well adapted for 
such 8 purpose, having a large hall in. the center and 
galleries on three sides to which the public were free to 
come and go st pleasure. A few persons were admitted 
to the hall as spectators. On entering one found door- 
keepers in attendance, who allowed free access save by 
one door reserved for the court. I found the prisoners 
in the center, all seated, and a guard of five soldiers with 
fixed bayonets having special charge of three of the 
accused ; these latter were indicted as the ringleaders, 
and were not allowed bail, but were lodged in the city 
ja'l, and were always under guard. All the rest were 
free to lodge in the city wherever they pleased. The 
accused were defended by three lawyers, who, with 
their clients, sat facing the three judges and the jury of 
three. As J entered, the procuror was making bis clos- 
ing plea demanding the punishment of the accused ; 
following him the lawyers for the defense made their 
pleas, one of them quoting from a French law book 
which he read from the original and then tr: nslated. 
Following the pleas an opportunity was given to the 
accused to sey what they had to say. Several of them 
epoke briefly, two or three of them twice. At no time 
was there so much disorder or confusion from the sev- 
enty-five visi ors in the galleries as to re quire any call to 
order. I was impressed with one thing—the youth of all 
the court. There was not an old man to be seen. The 
youngest one of all seemed to be the procuror. There 
seemed to be a lack of dead earnestness on the part of 
all the Jawyers. Indeed, this was so marked as that 
when I heard the sentence of the court the next day 
I could hardly believe it possible that three of the 
accused had been sentenced to be shot, three to each 
three years’ imprisonment, and the rest acquitted. The 
way and manner of speaking of the procuror was ao 
youthful that I could only understand it by suppos- 
ing that the evidence must have been so clear as to lead 
to the result attained. Here now is an example of 
what I saw a few days ago. 

January 20 1888.—The last few days have reveal 
another futile attempt to ralge a disturbance that should 
result in an overturn of the Government. Three 
bands of men sought to enter Eastern Roumelia from 
three points, sald bands being gathered on Turkish 
territory. Two of them failed to cross the border, 
being stopped by the Turks, The third, organised by 
& priest, it is sald, and com posed, for the moat part, of 
Montenegrins and renegade Bulgarians, « ficered by 
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men who have made a like attempt before, were so fort- 
unate as to find a captain of a small steamer that could 
be hired to take the band, some sixty in mu mber, out of 
Constantinople and land them near the boundary line 
between Turkey and Roumelia. As to the vigilance of 
the authorities in Constantinople that could sallow such 
a thing to take place, I will not remark. The Bulgarian 
Government had information of the intended raid, and 
prepared to meet them by calling out the militia and 
forwarding a portion of the soldiers in the barracks in 
Bourgas, which place is not far from where the raiders 
Janded. The band, having passed on to Roumelian 
soil, was attacked, and a portion killed and wounded ; 
one of the slain was the priest who organized the expe- 
dition. One of the highest in command was engaged 
in a like attempt a few months ago at Bourgas. He 
was then captured, tried, and sentenced to death, but 
on demand of the Russians he was delivered up to 
them, he being claimed by them as a Russian suspect. 
Another was at the head of a recent attempt in Eski 
Zsgora—a signal failure. 

These two officers, seeing that they must fice or sur- 
render, sought safety in filght, but were surrounded in 
a valley and brought to bay. A summons to surrender 
was answered by a discharge of revolvers, one in each 
hand, at their assailants ; but the soldiery, returning the 
fire, wounded the fugitives, one mortally and the other 
so seriously that he soon succumbed to his wounds, 
The sinews of war for all these expeditions are fur- 
nished, as we hear, from a Slav Committee. In all of 
the various disturbances that have occurred before, 
and including the stealing of the Prince months ago, 
and since that date, it is very remarkable how the com- 
mon soldiers seem to be the least affected by treasonable 
approaches. 

The visitor to the graveyard which has been uted as 
a burial place for the past seven or ten yearscan hardly 
fail to notice, among several noticeable monuments, one 
erected to the memory of a guard of several soldiers 
who lost their lives In guarding the vault of the bank 
when the bank was destroyed by fire—they could die, 
but they could not desert their post. 

It fs by no means to be understood that the most of 
the officers as compared with the rank and file cf the 
army are more essy of approach for treasonable pur- 
poses. Being cfficers—those who do prove to be non- 
loyal—they are more observant than common soldit ra. 

If the Principality is going to the bad as fast as it 
can, how is it that it has no debt as yet; is able to 
carry on all of its operations and not be embarrassed ; 
how Is it that, in spite of all the unrest and uncertainty, 
the work on the railroad has gone on until now, when 
it is well-nigh complete to the Servian border ? 

Is it nothing to their praise that tue nation stands 
loyal to its leaders—resolutely opposed te being made a 
tool of by any one, by any other nation? ‘‘ We are 
thankful, very mach £0, to Russia—but we claim that 
we have a right to life as a nation—to self-rule.” That 
some—merchants—growl and grumble fs t1 ue, but what 
if they do not gain so rapidly as they wish ? 

I have yet to hear of death by starvation. 

For the past month we have had unusually cold 
weather. A heavy snow has fallen on the mountains, 
which, together with the cold, has driven the wolves 
down to the plains to seek fond. 

A few days since a civil « flicer, accompanied by his 
wife and three small children, was journeying between 
this city and Sophia. They had reached and entered 
the mountain pass, when their vehicle broke down and 
they were forced to seek refuge from the wintry 
weather. A grist-mill not far away promised a shelter, 
but, on approaching it, a band of wolves issued forth, 
and, in spite of all the husband and father could do in 
defense with his revolver, the whole family perished. 

It would seem that the Government felt itself well 
assured of its hold cn the people, and that it would be 
loyally upheld in the execution of the laws which are 
found on its statute books ; this appears from the fact 
that it has just permitted the return, in response to a 
petition for forgiveness founded on professions of pent- 
tence and sorrow, of certain men who had plotted for 
the overthrow of the present government. ‘ Let them 
all return if they like. We had rather they would be 
inaide than outside. We can watch them, and we have 
now laws by which we can easily deal with them. We 
have no contention with law-abiding citizens.” 

Turks do not find it easy to submit to be ruled by 
Christians, A census has just been taken in which each 
resident was to designate to what power he was a sub- 
ject. The Turks all wrote ‘ Ottoman ” subjects instead 
of “ Bulgarian.” When questioned, they said: ‘‘ Our 
faith does not allow us to write ourselves any other.” 
It will not be very long ere none of them will be left, 
as they are continually emigrating. 

It may seem an easy thing to say that Prince Ferdl- 
nand must go. But if I read aright the people and the 
army at a whole, it will not be 80 ea:y to remove their 
head. 

PRILIPPOPOLIS, 
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SOME EFFECTS OF PIRACY. 


R HENRY HOLT, the publisher, contributes to 
the current number of the ‘‘ Forum ” a vigorous 
and extremely interesting article on the copyright ques- 
tion, in which he presents a series of facts relating to the 
publishing business during the last fifteen years, under 
the significant title “The Recoil of Pirates.” It isa 
well grounded belief among all intelligent people that 
honesty is the best policy ; but it is well that this belief 
should receive continual reinforcement from the disas- 
ters which overtake dishonesty. While the advocates 
of an international copyright are urging the moral argu- 
ment with all their force, Mr. Holt comes to their aid 
with a chapter of history, very clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented, which makes it clear that the claims of the n.or. 
alists are backed by the history of events. Not only 
bave authors suffered from the piracy, but the publish- 
ing business has also suffered, and even the pirates have 
had small return from their various enterprises. Mr. 
Holt effectively disposes of the claim of piracy that it 
is within the law of this country, by the analogy of Al- 
giers, under whose law piracy on the high seas was an 
entirely legitimate occupation. This fact, however, did 
not deter Commodore Decatur from {noterfering with 
this legalized occupation, and disposing of it forever. 

Until some forty or fifty years ago the American pub- 
Hshers took small account of their mutual interests. 
Each house concerned itself only with its own affairs, 
and the question of bringing out a foreign book was 
determined by the energy and good fortune which 
secured an early possession of the book. If money 
could be made out of an opposition edition, the oppos!- 
tion edition generally got itself printed. These edi- 
tions, however, rarely paid, and the competition between 
the publishers was restricted in the main to facilities in 
getting forelgn books on the market first. After 1850, 
however, there gradually grew up that unwritten law 
known as trade courtesy, the practical effect of which 
was not only to prevent ruinous competition between 
American publishers, but to secure foreign authors their 
substantial rights. Under the rule of trade courtcay, 
the publishing house which secured advance sheets of a 
foreign book, or the sanction of the author, was left to 
occupy the field ; and the publishing house taking the 
risk of an untried author was allowed the privilege of 
electing whether or not it would bring out the later 
works of the same author. This was, in some respects, 
an Inadequate arrangement ; but in the main it worked 
well, and it secured some of the results which are now 
hoped for under an international copyright. Under 
trade courtesy the great majority of English authors 
received fair returns for their books, and although, like 
all matters of mere usage, it had its defects, it turned 
some millions of well-earned dollars into the pockets of 
authors to whom the American people’s obligations are 
simply immeasurable, and it gave our young litera‘ ure 
a chance to grow, without the biighting shadow of un- 
natural competition which is now thrown over it by the 
breakdown of that sysiem and the inadequacy of our 
laws.” Under this system the publishing houses were 
gradually building up a business which offered great 
temptations to those who are willing to violate the 
usages of trade courtesy. 

During the war, manufacturing so rapidly developed 
that at its close paper mills were ready to seek any out- 
let for their products, and the greatest temptation was 
offered for the publication at low ratesof an enormous 
mass of chea; books. Mr. Holt thinks that the v. lue 
of the business built up under the usage of trade 
courtesy and the temptation thus offered to those who 
were willing to bresk through that unwritten iw, 
together with theextraordinary terms offered to makers 
of books by the paper manufacturers, resulted in the 
destruction of the protecting usage of trade courtcsy. 
Unlimited and unscrupulous competition became the 
law of the day; in all probability nine-tenths of the 
payments to foreign authors stopped, and with it went 
‘¢ the best reading habits of our people and the best 
prospects of our literature.” Mr. Holt points out the 
reasons which make it impossible to pay authors what 
they ought to be paid under the present system. A 
work which will bear all the expense of publicaticn 
once will rarely pay it twice, and still more rarely three 
times ; so that the appearance of every additional oppo. 
sition edition in the market diminishes the chances of 
the author’s profit. Of the many editions which have 
been issued under the piratical system very few have 
paid. In order to consume the vast amount of paper 
put upon the market an immense number of vicious or 
vulgar books have been published, which under the law 
of trade courtesy would never have been taken up. The 
innumerable cheap series have been kept going in order 
that the paper mills mi. ht be kept going. 

Concerning the influence of this state of things on 
the books themselves, Mr. Holt gives some personal ex- 
pertences that are worth reprinting : 

** Not only is the publication of the more ‘solid’ books 
thus restricted, but the lighter reprinted literature is issued 
in objectionable forms. While most people are reading 
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vastly more novels than before, to the exclusion of weightier 
matter, oddly enough, people who habitually do any serious 
work with books are probably reading fewer novels than 
before, and probebly not as many as would be good for 
them. The opposition has forced too many of the good 
ones into type unfit for hard-worked eyes, and, it should 
be noted, for young ones too. Perhaps I may be indulged 
in a couple of personal illustrations of the way the present 
atate of affairs works, though many readers can undoubted- 
ly duplicate them from their own experience. On lately 
setting sail for Antwerp, I was reminded, by. the name of the 
place, of one of the delights, it may have been one of the 
perverse delights, of my boyhood—a big, yellow-covered, 
octavo edition of a blood-and-thunder novel, called 
‘Quentin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp.’ I sent 
for the book, thinking that if it was no worse than I re- 
membered it, it would do my young people no harm, and 
would interest them in the history of the old town, and, 
through that, of the entire Netherlands—a history of im- 
mense value to Americans, which has been once written in 
a way that Americans are proud of. A ‘Seaside’ edition 
of the novel was brought to me, in print so poor that nobody 
ouzht to read it. I sent again for the old though adequate 
edition, but the cheap and worthless one had crowded it out 
of existence. Again, there is a living novelist whose works 
I greatly enjoy, and rank in their field next to Thackeray’s. 
Two or three of his books I have not been abl toread. I 
will not name them, for they are published by a valued 
friend of mine in an edition not tit to read, because the 
opposition editions would make him lose money on a 
better ono.“ 

Mr. Holt declares that hardly any of the pirates have 
made money, and that the publishers who pay royalty 
cannot compete with those who pay none. The cheap 
series compete disastrously noi only with those works 
which they include, but with everything not included 
inthem they have cut down the sales of the more 
expensive books about two-thirds. Stage rights are 
protected, and, as a consequence, the stage is flourish- 
ing, while the bookstores are languishing. It was 
during the epoch of trade courtesy that our literature 
reached its highest point of prosperity. Cooper, Irving, 
and Poe; Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Parkman, 
Lowell, Stedman, and Warner, and many of the younger 
writers of the present generation, efther entered the field 
of literature or produced their greatest works during 
this period, 

Mr. Holt’s discussion, dealing as it does with facts, is 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the copyright 
discusaion, and will go far to convince many who have 
not felt the weight of the moral argument, Mr. Holt 
does not believe that the American people are indifferent 
to the subject, nor does he agree with Matthew Arnold 
that they lack a delicate sense of the rights of others. 
Ona the contrary, he recalls the fact that Americans are 
sprung from a race which believes beyond most races in 
fair play, and he thinks that the only thing that is 
needed is to bring the facts home to the people and 
make them understand the situation. It is unnecessary 
to add that with this view The Christian Uaion entirely 
coincides. 


INTERNATIONAL. COPYRIGHT. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
By THe Rev. James M, Wairon. 


N influential journal prints the appeal of the Amer- 

fean Copyright League to ‘‘ all good citizens” 

to aid in the establishment of an international copyrizht 

law, and remarks that there is but one side to this ques- 

tion. The remark may be partially justified by the 

fact that but one side has thus far been heard much of 

—that of those who will profit most by the proposed 

‘*reform.” This may, perhaps, be the better side. 
Nevertheless it is not the only side. 

One feels inclined to demur somewhat to the tone 
adopted by the advocates of an international copyright, 
who propose, in the words of the League, ‘‘ to raise our 
country to the standard of national morality ’ elsewhere 
maintained, and who apply such names as “stealing” 
and ‘‘ pirating ” to the appropriation of the work cf a 
foreign author without compensation. A literary prod. 
uct is asserted to be property in the same sense that a 
material product is property, and the foreign author as 
much entitled to compensation from the citizen of an- 
other country who desires his bock as the foreign tailor 
or painter from whom we buy clothes or pictures. 

The argument is specious, and at first sound well- 
nigh conclusive. Nevertheless, such a stinging term as 
“‘gstealing,” appiied to what we have been doing thus 
far, naturally puts us on our mettle, and forces us to 
aift the reasoning it rests on. 

I would ask, Why is literary property limited by 
our domestic copyright law toaterm of years? Why 
fg it the author’s property no longer when that term has 
expired ? Why is it, then, made his property at all, for 
that short time? Evidently society claims for itself a 
larger right in literary than in material products. It 
confers on the author a limited right, designed on one 
hand to secure him the remuneration, and on 








the other to reduce to its lowest terms the tax thereby 
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Meanwhile {t compensates him for this limitation by 
thosé rewards of fame which noble minds prize more 
than any pecuniary returns. 

Plainly, there is a fallacy in calling a poem, ora 
novel, property in the same sense that a house is prop- 
erty The house belongs to the builder because he 
built it. That reason is valid for all time, tothe builder 
and his heirs or assigns. The novel does not belong to 
the author for any such reason, otherwise there coulil be 
no limitation of his right. It belongs to him for a time, 
because the State has invested him with a limited owner- 
ship as a reward for the service which he performs for 
the general benefit. When the term of years has ex- 
pired, his work becomes public property. It is no 
stealing to appropriate it then, though he or his heirs 
are living still. Buthow that which is not stealing, when 
outside cf the time-limit of the copyright, can be stealing 
when outside of the space-limit, has not yet been made to 
appear. We object to this being taken for granted, 
especially with the invidious assumption of a superior 
morality in receiving it as an article of faith, We 
**have a good conscience, in all things willing to live 
honestly,” and simply wish the right and the wrong to 
be made more clear. 

Viewing the facts as they are, the author appears to 
be regarded by the law as in the service of the common- 
wealth, and remunerated for his work by a limited in- 
terest for himself in what he {fs producing for all, The 
foreign author is thus in the service of the forelgn com- 
monwealth, and remunerated likewlse'there. To super- 
add to this an international arrangement, by which 
remuneration would be secured to a domestic author for 
his service toa foreign commonwealth, should be urged, 
therefore, if at all, on the ground that the remuneration 
secured by the domeatic copyright is {nsufficient. This 
{s the proper line of argument. It is no argument to 
raise a preposterous cry of Stop thief/ It is merely beg- 
ging the question to overlook the radical distinction 
between literary property and material property, and 
assert that what would be stealing in one case is stealing 
in the other. 

But ought we not to pay copyright to the foreign 
author the same as to the domestic ? Unquestionably 
he ought to be paid. But if he is pafd already, it is 
not quite self-evident that we ought to pay him, provided 
the view above taken of the author’s relation to the 
commonwealth is correct. When a railway employee 
does a service toa traveler in the line of his offictal 
duty, a gratulty is often ‘endered in recogaition of the 
benefit. In so doing the giver gratifies himself quite as 
much as the recipient. The gratuity recognizes no 
tight on the part of the recipient to claim {t. The man 
{s paid already by those in whose employ he is. If his 
service is acknowledged with simple thanks, he is not 
defrauded. Of a similar kind is the courtesy with 
which a foreign author is occasionally treated by the 
publisher who reprints his book, in voluntarily giving 
him a sultable sum—a courtesy of which the present 
writer has had grateful experfence. But there is no 
moral claim to it. Withholding itis no fraud. The 
author has presumably Leen paid already in his own 
country. By the time that an author’s work is reprinted 
{n a foreign country, he may be deemed to have gained 
such an audience at home as to be assured a sufficient 
remuneration, 

I demur also to that notion of the functions of 
government which seems to be taken by the Copyright 
League. In the absence of international copyright 
American authors are said to suffer because “cheap 
reprints of poor English novels” interfere with the sale 
of their better but more expensive, because copyrighted, 
books. The iucreased cost imposed by an international 
copyright law will fa'l, asthe League argues, almost 
exclusively upon the readers of this cheap foreign fiction, 
which, as they say, is ‘‘ un-American, and in many cases 
undesirable for American readerr.” I believe this, and 
deplore {t. I wish that a prohibitory tax might be 
laid on some of that stuff. But, whether for good or ill, 
we have no censorship of the press. Still, it almost 
seems that the Copyright League {s trying to get the 
Government to undertake a moderate consorship in its 
behalf as the judge of what is not good for ‘‘ American 
readers.” I confess the depravity of Zola’s novels, 
and of those who read them. Those who prefer ‘‘ poor 
English novels” to the productions of Mr. Howella’s 
pen have abominably bad taste. But I cannot see 
what right Government has to improve their taste by 
levying taxes upon them as a fine for gratifying it. 
And I suspect that it would not be wise to advertise 
this scheme for thelr mental improvement in any such 
way as to bring it to thelr knowledge. In that case I 
should apprehend a fresh edition of remarks in dis. 
paragement of ‘‘ them literary fellers.” 

Furthermore, I am not quite convinced that, if the 
Class of readers first spoken of would be taxed into a 
demand for American books, they would instinctively 
seek the better kind, such as are written by the authors 
belonging to the Copyright League. Nor doI feel as 
certain as the League feels that, if this point were 
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gained, we should gain the further point of ‘‘smaller 
prices for the individual bock” as the result of ‘‘ wider 
sales.’ To me it seems rather utopian to expect this re- 
sult until both authors and publishers have secured the 
increased returns which they are demanding in the 
name of justice. 

This demand of justice is pressed upon public opinion 
at present in the name of ‘‘ American authors.” And 
we need, therefore, for a just conclusion, to idemify 
the claimants. These will appear to be not all authors, 
but some, 

A majority even of the good and useful books pub- 
lished in any country have but a limited circulation, 
and are in no danger of suffering from ‘* piratical” 
foreign reprints. They are produced as the fruit of 
often arduous toil for the benefit of a limited class of 
readers, Tne suthor’s pecuniary reward is often in- 
considerable. He finds some compensation in the 
worthy nature of his work itself, and in the commu- 
nications it opens between himeelf and kindred workers, 
as well as in whatever degree of celebrity it conducts to. 
In this numerous class are found, with many others, 
most publications made in the interest of higher learn- 
ing. To this must be added the large class of 
educational text-books, nearly all of which are naturally 
limited to domestic circulation. There remains a third 
class—the works of poets, story-tellers, eseayists, and 
historians—to which the uame of literature is applied in 
the restricted sense of litera humaniores. These writers, 
indeed, charm the ear and toucn the heart of humanity 
in one nation as in another. We love many of them as 
our favorite authors. We wish to see them obtain all 
they deserve. They have obtained a wider celebrity 
than many of their equally laborious brethren who 
study and write for the iearned few. A correspondingly 
arger pecuniary reward they have also obtained ; 
enough, we had supposed, for that ‘‘ plain living and 
high thinking ” from which the best )iterary products 
come. Nevertheless, we have their word for it, in the 
statement of the League, that they have not as yet “a 
fair chance fo make authorship in America a self- 
supporting profession, instead of a by-calling at the 
end of a cay’s toil in other fields.” I doubt, however, 
if they could have done much better work by a self 
supporting authorship. Without questioning what 
style of living a self-supporting authorship would have, 
I notice simply that the sufferers by this alleged in- 
justice are, as a class, somewhat better off than the 
more numerous classes of authors who have made no 
public complaint. 

I cannot help thinking that our friends of the 
Copyright League might do better, at least in point of 
rational argument, to come down from their high 
horse of an improvement of ‘‘ national morality,” and 
stop begging the question by charges of ‘‘ stealing” 
that which is not property till law creates it such, and 
érop the plea of ‘‘ fair play” for the class of authors 
which already enjoys the largest pecuniary returns 
among the whole fraternity. They would strike the 
truly American vein by asking us why we should hesi- 
tate to tax the foreigner who reprints our best produc- 
tions, at the cost of a domestic tax which, as they assure 
us, would fall chicfiy on the foreigner’s worst. If fully 
pereuaded that this would be the only inconvenient 
cons quence—though this point will bear further look- 
ing intio—we would find it hard to raise any obj action 
that would command popular support, except, per- 
haps, from those of cur countrymen whose sympathies 
we should not care to enlist—the readers of the trashy 
or immoral foreign fiction, which we shou'd be glad 
to see taxed out of the country, could it be done 
without transcending the proper functions of govern- 
ment. 

Oae objaction to any such proposition as the one just 
suggested would probably be, if we bad any, mainly to 
the temper prompting it. We might question whether 
the authors making it truly conceived of the real 
nature of their calling as the service of the common- 
wealth, and of the relative value of its lower and its 
higher rewards. It would be strange to see an exp prer 
like Stanley expecting to be rewarded by a percentage 
on all the commerce to which his explorations have 
opened the way ; and it is rather at variance with some 
old-fashioned ideala when those who serve civiiized hu- 
manity in the highest rank, as the priests of the M sees, 
seem to place their work on the level of common mer. 
cantiiism. There are, not in authorehip alone, many 
uncompensated creators of public benefits, and pro- 
ducers of real but intangible values which elude their 
grasp. If I build a fine house adjicent to my neigh- 
bor’s lot, if I build a raliway to his rural villa, I create 
values to which I can lsy no claim, though J have 
enriched him by my toil. The eonsolation of such 
uncompensated production is in David's saying, ‘‘ My 
cup runneth over.” We are to be grateful for our fuli 
cup, and grudge nobody the overflow. Tae true prin- 
ciple of democracy is limitation of the advantages of 
the few for the benefit of the many. ‘‘ Free goods in 
literature,” says Professor Bascom, ‘‘ may still be the 





wise rule between nations, when the authors of each 
nation are adequately remunerated within its own 
bounds,” 





SONNET TO DUTY. 


By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


IGHT of dim mcrnings ; shield from heat and cold ; 
Balm for all ailments ; substitute for praise ; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 
(Ways that grow lonelier as the years wax 01d) ; 

Tonic for fears ; check to the over- bold ; 
Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays, 
Kind but resistless, on our wayward days; 
Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold ; 
Gardener, whose touch bids the rose petals fall, 

The thorns endure ; surgeon, who human hearts 

Searchest with probes, though the death-tonch be given ; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts ; 

Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all ;— 

Oh, can it be, thine other name is Heaven ? 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL. 
By Frances A, HumMPpHRrey. 


EAUTIFUL woody Warwickshire has given to 

the English-speaking world three literary stars of 

magnitude—tffulgent Shakespeare, George Eltot, and 
Walter Savage Landor. 

The latter was born at Warwick, and on Jinuary 30 
1888, the one hundred and thirteenth anniversary of his 
birth, a memorial bust of him was unveiled in the an- 
clent parish chu:ch of St. Mary’. 

The house in which he was born still stands on Smith 
Street, just below the East Gate. It is a fine old Qieen 
Aune mansion, now used for the Girls’ High School. 

The head mistress took me all over it one day. It is 
made up of high-ceiled rooms, ample and hospitable as 
the heart of the poet who was reared in them. By the 
fireplace in one corner of the hal] there alwsys stood a 
seden chair in the days when it was occupied by D3c- 
tor Landor, the poet's father. The rooms are wain- 
acoted to the ceiling. 

The great dining-room window looks out upor the 
garden. This as well as the dining-room is used for 
recitations, and is filled with desks. Above, there is a 
pretty white bedroom, the guest-room of the Landors, 
with equare panels into which pictures were once fitted 
One ot these pictures rema’ns above the fireplace—the 
portrait of a child, very much out of drawing, belong- 
ing to a family named J»hnson which preceded the 
Landors. 

In a bodroom, called at the time, from its bed-hang- 
ings, the gray room, the poet was born. A large dress- 
ing-room, with beautifully paneled walls, opens out of it. 

The house has its haunted passage, as a well-appointed 
old Esglish mansion should—a narrow passage, a com- 
monplace affair seen by daylight, with a couple of win- 
dows looking into the garden. The ghost who walks 
here was, when in the flesh, a female member of the 
J hnson family, in connection with whom the mistress 
hinted darkly of crime. Ii was haunted during the 
Landor occupancy, and no servant, says one of the 
family, could be persuaded to pass through it after 
dark. And the servants of today have much the same 
fezling, the mistress said ; though, I fancy, they hold 
their superstition much more light)y and with agrain of 
nineteenth century irreverence and incredulity. For they 
have doubted the ghost, and declare that “a woman 
with a ‘igh ’eel and a man with a flat foot walk 
there [” 

The pleasant old gardenof Landor's boyhood, with its 
mulberry, cedars, and fig trees, has been much curtailed. 
A part of it has been wailed off fora playground for 
the boys of the King’s Middle School, and another 
liberal slice has been cut awsy to serve for the site of 
additional rooms for the Girls’ School, 

Landor had a great love for this garden, and we like 
to think of him playing there asa boy, and coming 
back in his old age to revisit it. Ia his seventy-elghth 
year he writes from Warwick that he had just picked 
up from the gravel walk the two fi‘st mulberries that 
had fallen, a thing he remembered doing twenty years 
before. And during his firstscj>urn at Fiesole he writes 
to his sisters, who were still living in the old home, ‘I 
intend to make a garden not very unlike yours at War- 
wick.” 

Tae mulberry is still alive and vigorous, a twisted, 
gnarled old tree, fenced in with a modern paling within 
which wild hyacinths blossom profusely in their season. 
The cellars are ample, and they extend far out under 
the garden, and there fs a tradition that an underground 
passage once kd from these vaults to the Priory. The 
underground passage seems to be considered as essential 
a part of the old English manor-house as the haunted 
gallery. 

* N:ver without a pang do I leave the home where I 
was born,” once wrote Landor to Southey ; and the day 
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that his bust was unveiled at St. Mary’s this inscription 
was placed above the entrance to the Landor house: 


LANDOR 
Born 
1775. 

The hour appointed for the ceremony at St. Mary’s 

wasilPwM, 

“* The day returns, my natal day, 
Borne on the storm and pale with snow,”’ 

are the first two lines of a poem composed by Landor 
on one of his later birthdays, and they were exactly 
descriptive of the dsy upon which a small but repre- 
sentative company were assembled in the nave of War- 
wick’s most beautiful church fo witness the unvelijng 
of the bust and to testify their appreciation of the man 
and poet, 

Among the rumber was the Rev. Herbert Hill, 
nephew and son-in-law of Robert 8 uthey, Landor’s life- 
long friend, now Master of L ycester'’s H>spital The 
Klogeley family was represented by Miss Rose Kings- 
ley; and the Greville family, which has had in the past 
at least one distinguished pstron of literature, the 
accomplished Sir Fuike Greville, by the Countess of 
Warwick and one of her sons, the Hon, Sydney 
Greville. 

Of Landor’s own family there were present two 
nieces only. Walter Sivage Lindor, the oldest of the 
living sons of the poet, and by whom the memorial was 
given, is a resident of Swiizerland. 

A brief address was made by the Rv. Mr. Dukes, 
husband of one of the nieces. I qu te a paragraph or 
two which may be of interest to Landor’s American 
lovers : 

Not only is Landor valued in this bis own land, 
where there is a very high appreciation of his merits as 
a master of E iglish, but atii] more highly ia that great 
Eoglish-speaking continent of America. This suggests 
to me now a very pleasing thought. We are all 
perfectly well aware of this fact with regard to our 
relatives in America : that one cf the earliest and latest 
desires of every educated American—and one which he 
satisfies as soon as he has got a little spare time and a 
few spsre dollars—tis to see three places in the world— 
Westminster Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, and Warwick 
Castle. 

** These are the three great attractions to an Amert- 
can in the land of his fathers. Now, I think when the 
American comes here next and has fuasted his eyes 
upon Warwick Castle, which has long been a lovely 
dream to him, and which he now finds to be a altill 
lovelier reality, and when he strolls thence to this church, 
it will be a real pleasure to find here the almost speaking 
features of the man who has ao often :p»ken to him in 
America, and to know this man is not unknown and 
unremembered in kis native town.” 





and stands in a shallow niche of moitied alabaster from 
the same quarries. Underneath is a tablet bearing the 
inecription : 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Born aT WarRwWICcK 80TH JANUARY, 1775, 
Diep aT FLORENCE 17TH SEPTEMBER, 1864, 


When four and a half years old, Landor was put to 
school at Kumler, a town ten miles from Warwick, in 
Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden. He was removed thence 
at ten to Rigby, where he remained till his sixteenth 
year. He was taken from Rugby by his father at the 
desire of its head master, with whom he had quarreled 
over a Latin quantity. Landcr was right, but he was 
not content to be simply right, and placed himseif in the 
wrong, not only by the use of fivrce retorts, but by 
writing ‘‘ such verses as made authority’s hair stand on 
end,” says Professor Colvin. Pi!loring his antagoniet in 
verse was a favorite method of avenging his wrongs 
through life. 

His first book of poems was published in 1795—a 
small book ‘Printed for T. CideJ, jun, and W. 
Davies (successors to John Cadel)) inthe Strand.” It 
was withdrawn from sale by its author a few weeks 
after the publication, and copies of it are rare. The 
free library of Warwick, however, possesses one. Oa 
the first page of the preface is a characteristic note 
which states that one of the poems, the ‘“ Birth of 
Poesy,” if I remember aright, had ben previously sent 
to a certain newspaper, the su:hor intending to appro- 
priate the proceeds from its saie to the relief of a dis- 
tressed clergyman. But the poem was not accep’ed. 
It was a common custom through life w.th him to con- 
secrate to some specific charl'y the proceeds of Lis 
booke—an intention often frustrated through the 
unpopularity of his work. 

The proceeds from his “Scenes from the Study,” 
written when he was over eighty, were thus consecrat- 
ed. This is the book of which Carlyle writes: ‘Tae 
sound of it is liks the ring of R»man swords on the 
helmet of barbarians! The insubdduable old R man!» 

Warwick L'brary is also enriched with a copy of tae 
first edition of his ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia,” in two 





The bust is of slightly pink Derbyshire alabaster, ' 
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volumes. The second volume is prefaced with an ode 
to ‘‘ General Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States,” and closes with an uncomplimentary notice of 
another American, N. P. Willis. To him Landor had 
intrusted his own copy, with marginal notes, of the first 
five volumes of the " Imaginary Conversations,” together 
with the m@nuscrfpt of the sixth, for reprint in America. 
But Willis had proved recreant to the truat, and they 
were lost. Landor imagines them floating about in 
sealed bottles in the Atlantic Ocean, and, after express- 
ing a hope that they may eventually be washed upon 
its shores, goes on to regret ceriain letters he had given 
him (Willis) to English friends, among whom were 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Willis had made use of the opportunity obtained 
through the medium of these letters to write about 
people with a freedom that shocked the good-breeding 
of that day, though it would be a venfal offense in this, 
And Landor closes with the hope that ‘‘ for the future 
no penciler of similar compositions will deviate in my 
favor to the right hand of the road from Florence to 
Fiesole,” 

Charles Lamb was one of Landor’s early admirers, 
and shared the enthusiasm of Southey for ‘‘Gebir.” This 
poem was printed first at Warwick, in a sixpenny pam- 
phlet, when Landor was twenty-three. The plot of it 
was suggested to him by an Arabian tale in a book 
lent him by the lovely Rose Aylmer, whose memory he 
has embalmed in a poem “‘ carved as it were in ivory or 
in gems ;” 

‘* Ah, what avails the sceptered race ? 
Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace ? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine, 


*¢ Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee.’’ 


Lamb was fond of repeating over and over to him- 
self this exquisite poem. 

The Aylmer family lived near Tenby, i2 South Wales, 
in which neighborhood Landor had his headquarters 
during a sojourn of three years "in the Principality. 
Liter on, in 1809, he bought the estate of Lianthony 
in Wales, It lies in North Monmouthsnire,;in a kind of 
peninsula bounded on the one aide by the Black Forest 
and on the other by the Black Mountains. The un. 
practical poet, however, was an unsuccessful landlord, 
and in 1814, having sunk over seventy thousand pounds 
in the estate, he gave it up and retreated to the Conti. 
nent. Lovers of Charles Lamb are indebted to 
Landor’s proprietorship of Llanthony for one delicious 
morsel. 

** T knew all your Welsh annoyances, the measureless 
B.’s,” he wrote to Landor years after. “I knew a 
quarter of a mile of them, Seventeen brothers and 
sixteen sisters, as they appear to me in memory. There 
was one of them that used to fix his long legs on my 
fender, and tell a story of a shark every night, endless, 
immortal. How I have grudged the salt-sea ravener not 
having had his gorge of him !” 

The ‘‘ measureless B.’a” were a family of Bethams, 
one of whom was a tenant of Landor’s, to whom he 
rented his best farms, and who was the final cause of 
his failure as a landlord. After cheating him (Landor) 
in every possible way, he leagued himself with other 
bad tenants, and malicious and idle vagabonds, and 
not only were the landlord’s rents unpaid, but ‘‘ his 
game was poached, his plantations damaged, his timber 
stolen,” and even his life threatened. He seems to 
have been what in English phrase I have heard called 
iti a rum "un, »” 

Much has been sald of Landor’s frascibility, in which 
certainly he was not deficient. But in liberal ratio to 
that was his tenderness. Who that knows aught of 
him has not heard of Pomero, the beautiful yellow 
Pomeranian dog who was his dally companion for 
many years, and of whom at his death he speaks so 
tenderly in one of the letters given by Mr. Lowell ina 
recent ‘‘ Century”? ‘‘ Pray for me and Pomero. Some 
people are so wicked as to believe we shall never meet 
again,” 

Qlallo succeeded Pomero. He was given to Landor 
by the sculptor Story. The two, Landor and Giallo, 
Were spoken of by the Fiorentine world as “‘ the old 
man with the beautiful dog.” 

Professor Colvin found among Landor’s papers some 
Unpublished lines to Giallo, dated August 1, 1860: 

** Giallo! I shall not see thee dead, 
Nor raise a stone above thy head, 
For I shall go some years before, 
Where thou wilt leap at me no more, 
Nor bark as now, to make me mind, 
Asking me am I deaf or blind. 
No, Giallo, but I shall be soon, 
And thou wilt scratch my turf and moan.”’ 

He had what is much more unusual than a tenderness 
for animals, a great tenderness for flowers, ‘J love 
Meee beautiful and peaceful tribes,” he says ; pd 





“ T never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproacht it ; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold.” 

There isan amusing story, of different versions, which 
illustrates both his irascibility toward the human kind and 
his tenderness to inanimate nature, of which versions [ 
prefer Colvin’s: In a momentary passion he threw his 
cook out of the window, ‘‘ and instantly afterward thrust 
out his head with the exclamation, ‘‘ Good God! I forgot 
the violets !” 

It was a very pathetic acknowledgment that he made 
to Crabbe Robinson, that he was conscious of his infirm- 
{ty of temper, and saw few people because he could 
not bear contradiction. Yet Robinson got on very well 
with him, as did Robert Browning and other dear 
friends who were true to him to the last. 

That his wife was an ‘‘in-tol-err-a-ble woman ” others 
besides himself bear testimony. And the picture of him 
in his last days—until his two youngest sons came to 
him and cared for him—-is as pathetic as that of Lear. 

In justice to the memory both of himself and his 
brother Robert, it should be ssid that no coolness ever 
existed between the two. That statement has been made 
by biographers, but living members of the family deny 
ite truth, 





THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEorGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’ ** Alec Forbes,”’ 
‘* Robert Falconer,’’ ete. 


CHAPTER I —LANDLORD'S DAUGHTER AND TENANT'S 
sON. 


N a kitchen of moderate size, flagged with slate, 
humble in its appointments, yet looking scarcely 
that of a farmhouse—for there were utensils about it 
indicating necessities more artificial than usually grow 
upon a farm—with the corner of a white deal table 
between them, sat two young people, evidently different 
in rank, and meeting upon no level of friendship. The 
young woman held in her hand a paper, which seemed 
the subject of their conversation. She was about four 
or five and twenty, well grown and not ungraceful, 
with dark hair, dark hazel eyes, and rather large, hand- 
some features, full of intelligence, but a little hard, and 
not a little regnant—as such features must be, except 
after prolonged influence of a heart potent in self- 
subjugation. As to her social position, it was a min- 
gling of the gentlewoman of education, and the farmer’s 
daughter supreme over the household and its share in 
the labor of production. 

As to the young man, it would have required a 
deeper-seeing eye than falls to the lot of most observers 
not to take him for a weaker nature than the young 
woman; and the deference he showed her as tho 
superior would have enhanced the difficulty of a true 
judgment. He was tall and thin, but plainly in fine 
health ; had a good forehead, and a clear hazel eye, not 
over large or prominent, but full of light ; a firm mouth, 
with a curious smile; a sunburnt complexion ; anda 
habit when perplexed of pinching his upper lip between 
his finger and kis thumb, which at the present moment 
he was unconsciously indulging. He was the son of a 
small farmer—in what part of Scotland is of little 
consequence—and his companion for the moment was 
the daughter of the laird. 

I have glanced over the poem,” said the lady, 
‘and it seems to me quite up to the average of what 
you see in print.” 

**Would that be reason for printing it, ma’am ?” 
asked the man, with amused smile. 

It would be for the editor to determine,” she an- 
awered, not perceiving the hinted objection. 

** You will remember, ma’am, that I never suggested 
—indeed, I never thought of such a thing !” 

**I do not forget. It was your mother who drew my 
attention to the verses.” 

**T must speak to my mother !” he safd, ina medita- 
tive way. 

**You cannot object to my seeing your work! She 
does not show it to everybody! It is most creditable to 
you. such an employment of your leisure,” 

“The poem was never meant for any eyes but my 
own—except my brother’s.” 

‘© What was the good of writing it, if no one was to 
gee it ?” 

‘** The writing of it, ma’am.” 

‘* For the exercise, you mean ?” 

**No; I hardly mean that.” 

**T am afraid, then, I do not understand you.” 

**Do you never write anything but what you pub- 
lish ?” 

**Publish | J never publish ! What made you think 
of such a thing ?” 

‘* That you know so much about it, ma’am.” 

**I know people connected with the papers, and 
thought {t might encourage you to pep something in 





print. The newspapers publish so many poems 


now |” 

**I wish it hadn’t been just that one my mother gave 
you !” 

‘e Why ?’ 

‘*For one thing, it is not finished—as you will see 
wher. you read it more carefully.” 

‘* Tdid see a line I thought hardly rhythmical, but—” 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am ; the want of rhythm there was 
intentional.” 

**T am sorry for that. Intention is the worst possible 
excuse for wrong! The accent should always be made 
to fall in the right place.” 

Beyond a doubt; but might not the right place 
alter with the sense ?” 

‘* Never. The rule is strict.” 

‘*Ts there no danger of making the verse monoto- 
nous ?” 

‘* Not that i know.” 

I have an idea, ma’am, that our great poets owe 
much of their music to the liberties they take with the 
thythm. They treat the rule as its masters, and break 
it when they see fit.” 

‘*You must be wrong there! But in any case you 
must not presume to take the liberties of a great poet.’’ 

“It is a poor reward for being a great poet to be 
allowed to take liberties. I should say that, doing their 
work to the best of their power, they were rewarded 
with the discovery of higher laws of verse. Every one 
must walk by the light given him. By the rules which 
others have laid down he may learn to walk; but once 
his heart is awake to truth, and his ear to measure, 
melody, and harmony, he must walk by the light and 
the music God gives him.” 

‘*That is dangerous doctrine, Aadrew !” said the 
lady, with a superior smile. ‘‘ But,” she continued, 
‘“*T will mark what faults I see, and point them out to 
you.” 

‘**Thank you, ma’am; but please do not send the 
verses anywhere.” 

‘*T will not, except I fiad them worthy. You need 
not be afraid! For my father’s sake I will have an eye 
to your reputation.” 

**T am obliged to you, ma’am,” returned Andrew, 
but with his curlous smile, hard to describe. It had in 
it a wonderful mixing of sweetness and humor, and a 
something that seemed to sit miles above hisamusement. 
A heavenly smile it was, knowing too much to be angry. 
It had in it neither offense nor scorn. In respect of his 
poetry he was shy like a girl; but he showed no rejec- 
tion of the patronage forced upon him by the lady. 

He rose and stood a moment. 

** Well, Andrew, what is it ?” 

** When will you allow me to call for the verses ?” 

‘* In the course of a week orso. By that time I shall 
have made up my mind. If in doubt, I shall ask my 
father.” 

I wouldn’t like the laird to think I spend my time 
on poetry.” 

**You write poetry, Andrew. A man should not do 
what he would not have known.” 

** That is true, ma’am ; I only feared an erroneous 
conclusion.” 

**T will take care of that. My father knows that you 
are a hard-working young man. There fs not one of hia 
farms in better order than yours. Were it otherwise, I 
should not be so interested in your poetry.” 

Andrew wished her less interested in {t. To have his 
verses read was like having a finger poked in his eye. 
He had not known that his mother looked at his papers. 
But he showed little sign of his annoyance, bade the lady 
good morning, and left the kitchen. 

Mies Fordyce followed him to the door, and stood for 
& moment looking out. In front of her was a paved 
court, surrounded with low buildings, between two of 
which was visible, at the distance of a mile or ao, a rail- 
way line where it approached a viaduct. She heard the 
sound of a coming train, and who In a country place 
will not stand to see one pass ! 


CHAPTER I,—AN ACCIDENT. 

While the two were talking, a long train, part car- 
riages, part trucks, was rattling through a dreary coun- 
try, where it could never have been were there not 
regions very different on both sides of it. For miles in 
any direction nothing but humpy moorland was to be 
seen, a gathering of low hills, with now and then a 
higher one, its sides broken by occasional torrents, in 
poor likeness of a mountain. No smoke proclaimed 
the presence of human dwelling ; but there were spots 
between the hills where the hand of man had helped 
the birth of a feeble fertility ; and in front was a small 
but preductive valley, on the edge of which stood the 
ancient house of Potlurg, with the heath behind it ; 
over a narrow branch of this valley went the viaduct. 

Tt was a slow train, with few passengers. Of these, 
one was looking from his window with a vague, foolish 
sense of superiority, thinking what a forgotten, scarce 
created country it seemed, He was a well-dressed, 
good-looking fellow, with 4 keen but pale gray eye, 
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and a fine forehead, but a chin such as is held to indi- 
cate weakness. More than one, however, of the 
strongest women I have known were defeetive in chin. 
The young man was in the only first-class carriage of 
the train, and alone fn it. Dressed in a gray suit, he 
was a little too particular in the smaller points of his 
attire, and lacked, in consequence, something of the 
look of a gentleman. Every now and then he would 
take off his hard round hat and pass a white left hand 
through his short-cut mousey hair, while his right 
caressed a far longer mustache, in which he seemed 
interested. A certain indescribable heaviness and lack 
of light characteriz:d his pale face. 

It was a lovely day inearly June. The air was rather 
cold, but youth and health care little about temperature 
on a holiday, with the sun shining, and that sweetest 
senge—to such, at least, as are ordinarily bound by 
routine—of having nothing to do. To many men and 
women the greatest trouble is to choose, for self is the 
hardest of masters to please ; but as yet George Craw- 
ford had not been troubled with much choosing. 

A crowded town behind him, the loneliness he looked 
upon was a pleasure to him. Compelled to spend time 
in it, without the sense of being on the way out of it, 
his own company would soon have grown irksome to 
him ; for, however much men may be interested in 
themselves, there are few indeed who are interesting to 
themselves. Those only whose self is aware of a 
higher presence can escape becoming bores and disgusts 
to themselves. That every man is endlessly greater than 
what he calls himself must seem a paradox to the igno- 
rant and dul), but a universe would be impossible with- 
out it. George had not arrived at the discovery of this 
fact, and yet was for the present contented both with 
himeelf and with his circumstances, 

The heather was notin bloom, and the few flowers of 
the heathy land made no show. Brown and darker 
brown predominated, with here and there a shadow of 
green ; and, weary of his outlook, George was settling 
back to his book, whe there came a great bang, and a 
tearing sound. He started to his feet, and for hours 
knew nothing more. A truck bad run off the line and 
turned over ; the carrlagein which he was had followed 
it, and one of the young man’s legs was broken. 


9 





CHAPTER III.—HELP. 


** Papa! papa! there is an accident on the line!” 
cried Miss Fordyce, running into her father’s study, 
where he sat surrounded with books. “I saw it from 
the door !” 

* Hush !” returned the old man, and listened. 

‘*T hear the train going on,” he sald, after a moment. 

‘* Part of it is come to grief, I am certain,” answered 
his daughter. ‘‘ I saw something fall.” 

** Well, my dear ?” 

** What shall we do ?” 

*¢ What would you have us do ?” rej ined her father, 
without a movement toward rising. ‘‘It is too far off 
for us to be of any use.” 

** We ought to go and see.” 

**T am not fond of such seeing, Alexa, and will not 
go out of my way for it. The misery I cannot avoid is 
enough for me.” 

But Alexa was out of the room, and in a moment 
more was running, in as straight a line as she could keep, 
across the heath to the low embankment. Andrew 
caught sight of herrunning. He could not see the line, 
but, convinced that something was the matter, turned, 
and ran in the same direction. 

It was a hard and lone run for Alexa, over such 
ground. Troubled at her father’s indifference, she ran 
the faster—too fast for thinking, but not too fast for the 
thoughts that came of themselves. What had come to 
her father? Their house wes the nearest! She could 
not shut out the conviction that, since succeeding to the 
property, he had been growing less and lees nelgh- 
borly. 

She had caught up a bottle of brandy, which impeded 
her running. Yet she made good speed, her dress 
gathered high in the other hand. Her long dark hair 
broken loose and fiying in the wind, her assumed dig- 
nity forgotten, and only the woman awake, she ran like 
a deer over the heather, and in little more than a quarter 
of an hour, though it was a long moor-mile, reached the 
embankment, flushed and panting. 

Some of the carriages had rolied down, and the rails 
were a wreck. But the engine and half the train had 
kept on: neither driver nor stoker was hurt, and they 
were hurrying to fetch help from the next station. At 
the foot of the bank lay George Crawford, insensible, 
with the guard of the train doing what he could to bring 
him to consciousness. He was on his back, pale as 
death, with no motion, and scarce a sign of life. 

Alexa tried to give him brandy, but she was so ex- 
hausted, and her hand shook so, that she had to yield 
the bottle to the guard, and, hale and strong as she was, 
could but drag herself a little apart before she fainted. 

In the meantime, as the train approached the station, 
the driver, who belonged to the neighborhood, saw the 
doctor, slackened speed, and set his whistle shrieking 
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wildly. The doctor set spurs to his horse, and came 
straight over everything to his side. 

** You go on,” he said, having heard what had hap- 
pened ; ‘‘ I shall be there sooner than you could take me.” 

He came first upon Andrew trying to make Miss For- 
dyce swallow a little of the brandy. 

‘*There’s but one gentleman hurt, sir,” sald the 
guard. ‘‘ The other’s only a young lady that’s run till 
she’s dropped.” 

**To bring brandy,” supplemented Andrew. 

The doctor recognized Alexa, and wondered what 
reception her father would give his patient, for to Pot- 
lurg he must go! Suddenly she came to herself, and 
sat up, gazing wildly around. 

** Out of breath, Miss Fordyce ; nothing worse !” sald 
the doctor, and she smiled. 

He turned to the young man, and did for him whathe 
could without splints or bandages ; then, with the help 
of the guard and Andrew, constructed, from pieces of 
the broken carriages, a sort of litter on which to carry 
him to Potlurg. 

**Ts he dead ?” asked Alexa. 

‘** Not a bit of it. He’s had a bad blow on the head, 
though. We must get him somewhere as fast as we 
can.” 

**Do you know him ?” 

* NotI. But we must take him to your house, I 
don’t know what else to do with him.” 

** What else should you want to do with him ?” 

**T was afraid it might bother the laird.” 

‘* You scar:ely know my father, De. Pratt !” 

**It would bother most people to have « wounded 
man quartered on them for weeks,” returned the doctor. 
Poor fellow! A good-looking fellow, too !” 

A countryman who had been in the next carriage, but 
had escaped almost unhurt, offering his service, Andrew 
and he took up the litter gently, and set out, walking 
with care, the doctor on one side, leading his horse, and 
Miss Fordyce on the other. 

It was a strange building to which, after no small 
apxlety, they drew near ; nor did it look the less strange 
the nearer they came. It was unsheltered by a single 
tree ; and but fora low wall and fron rail on one side, 
inclosing what had been a garden, but was now a grass 
plot, it rose straight out of the heather. From this plot 
the ground sloped to the valley, and was under careful 
cultivation. The entrance to it was closed with a gate of 
wrought iron, of good workmanship, but so wasted 
with rust that it seemed on the point of vanishing 
Here at one time had been the way into the house ; but 


| no door, and scarce a window, was now to be seen on 


this side of the building. It was very old, and con- 
sisted of three gables, a great half-round between two 
of them, and a low tower with a conical roor. 

Crawford had begun to recover consciousness, but 
when he came to himself he was received by acute 
pain. The last attempt to move was torture, and again 


he fainted. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE LAIRD, 


Conducted by the lady, they passed round the house 
to the court, and across the court to a door in one of the 
gables. It was a low, narrow door, but large enough 
for the man that stood there—a little man, with colorless 
face, and quiet, abstracted look. His eyes were cold 
and keen, his features small, delicate, and regular. He 
had an erect little back. and was dressed in a long 
tailed coat, looking not much of a laird, and less 
of a farmer, as he stood framed in the gray stone wall, 
in which odd little windows, dotted here and there at 
all heigh's and distances, revealed a wonderful arrange- 
ment of floors and rooms inside, 

**Good-morning, Mr. Fordyce!” said the doctor. 
‘* This is a bad business, but it might have been worse 
Nota soul injured but one !’ ‘ 

** Souls don’t commonly get injured by accident!” 
returned the laird, with a cold smile that was far from 
discourteous. ‘Stick to the body, doctor! There you 
know something !” 

IVs a truth. laird !” answered the doctor—but added 
to himself—‘ Lord ! it’s awful to hear the truth from 
some mouths !” 

The laird spoke no word of objection or of welcome, 
They carried the poor fellow into the house, following 
ite mistress to a room, where, with the help of her one 
domestic, and instructed by the doctor, she soon had a 
bed prepared for him. Then away rode the doctor at 
full speed to fetch the appliances necersary, leaving the 
laird standing by the bed, with a look of mild dissatis- 
faction, but not a whisper of opposition. 

It was the guest chamber to which George Crawford 
had been carrled—a room far more comfortable than a 
stranger might, from the aspect of the house, have 
believed possible. Everything in it was old fashioned, 
and, having been dismantled, it was not in apple-pie 
order ; but it was rapidly and silently restored to its 
humble ideal ; and when the doctor, after an incredibly 
brief absence, returned with his assistant, he seemed 
both surprised and pleased at the change. 

“He must have some one to sit up with ‘him, Miss 





Fordyce,” he sald, when all was done, 
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** I will, myself,” she answered. ‘‘But you must give 
me exact directions, for I have done no nursing.” 

** Tf you will walk a little way with me I will tell you 
all you need know. Ho will sleep now, I think—at 
least till you get back: I shall not keep you beyond a 
few minutes. It is nota very awkward fracture,” he 
continued, as they went. ‘‘ It might have been much 
worse! We shall have him about in afew weeks. But 
he will want the greatest care while the bones are unit- 
ing.” 

The laird turned from the bed, and went to his study, 
where he walked up and down, lost and old and pale, 
the very Bibliad of the room, with its ancient volumes 
all around. Whatever his eyes fell upon, he turned 
from, a8 if he had no longer any pleasure in it, and 
presently stole back to the room where the sufferer lay. 
Oa tiptoe, with a caution suggestive of a wild beast 
asleep, he crept to the bed, looked down on his unwel- 
come guest with an expression of sympathy crossed 
with dislike, and shook his head slowly and solemnly, 
like one injured but forgiving. 

His eye fell on the young man’s pocketbook. It had 
fallen from his coat as they undressed him, and was on 
a table by the bedside. He caught it up just ere A'exa 
re-entered. 

** How is he, father ?” she asked, 

‘* He is fast asleep,” answered thelaird. ‘‘ Howlong 
does the doctor think he will have to be here ?” 

**T did not ask him,” she replied. 

‘© That was an oversight, my child,” he returned. ‘It 
is of consequence we should know the moment for his 
removal,” 

‘* We ghall know it in good time. The doctor called 
it an effair of weeke—or months—I forget. But you 
shall not be troubled, father. I will attend to him.” 

‘* But I am troubled, Alexa! You do not know how 
litt'e money I have!’ 

Azain he retired—slowly, shut his door, locked it, and 
began to search the pocketbook. He found certain 
bank-notes, and made a discovery concerning its owner. 

With the help of her old woman, and nolselessly, 
while Crawford lay in a half-slumber, Alexa continued 
making the chamber more comfortable. Chintz curtains 
velled the windows, which, for all their narrowness, 
had admitted too much light ; and an old carpet dead- 
ened the sound of footsteps on the creaking boards—for 
the bones of a house do not grow silent with age ; a fire 
burned inthe antique grate, and was a soul to the 
chamber, which was chilly, looking to the north, with 
walls so thick that it took half the summer to warm 
them through. Old Meg, moving to and fro, kept 
shaking her head like her master, as {f she also were in 
the secret of some houge-misery ; but she was only in- 
dulging the funereal temperament of an ancient woman. 
As A'exa ran through the heather in the morning, sho 
looked not altogether unlike a pessant; her shoes were 
strong, her dress was short; but now she came and went 
in a soft colored gown, neither il]-made nor unbecomin g. 
She did not seem to belong to what {s called society, 
but she looked dignified, at times almost stately, with 
an expression of superiority, not strong enovgh to make 
her handsome face unpleasing. It resembled her 
father’s, but, for a woman’s, was cast in a larger mold. 

The day crept on. The invalid was feverish. His 
nurse obeyed the doctor minutely, to a single drop. 
She had her tea brought her, but when the supper hour 
arrived, went to join her father in the kitchen, 


CHAPTER V.—AFTER SUPPER, 


They always ate in the kitchen. Strange to say, 
there was no dining-room in the house, though there 
was a sweetly old-fashioned drawiig-room. The serv- 
ant was with the sufferer, but Alexa was too much in 
the sick-room, notwithstanding, to know that she was 
eating her porridge and milk. The laird partook but 
sparingly on the ground that the fare tended to fatness, 
which sfiilction of age he congratulated himself on 
having hitherto escaped. They ate in silence, but not a 
glance of her father that might Indicate a want escaped 
the daughter. When the meal was ended, and the old 
man had given thanks, Alexa put on the table a big 
bleck Bible, which her father took with solemn face and 
reverent getture. In the course of his nightly readiag 
of the New Testament he had come to the twelfth 
chapter of St. Luke, with the Lord’s parable of the rich 
man whose soul they required of him ; he read it beau- 
tifully, with an expression that seemed to indicate a 
sense of the Lord’s meaning what he said. 

“We will omit the palm this evening—for the sake 
of the sufferer,” he said, having ended the chapter. 
‘* The Lord will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” 

They rose from their chairs and knelt on the stone 
floor. The old man prayed with much tone and ex- 
pression, and, I think, meant all he said, though none 
of it seemed to spring from fresh need or new thank- 
fulness, for he used only the old stcck phrases, which 
flowed freely from his lips He dwelt much on the 
merits of the Saviour ; he humbled himself as the chief 
of sinners, whom it must be a satisfaction to God to 








cut off, but a greater satisfaction to spare for the sake 
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of one whom he loved. Plainly the man counted ita 
most important thing to stand well with Him who had 
created him. When they rose, Alexa looked formally 
solemn, but the wan face of her father shone: the 
Psyche, if not the Ego, had prayed—and felt com- 
fortable. He sat down, and looked fixedly, as if Into 
eternity, but perheps it was Into vacancy ; they are 
much the same to most people. 

** Come into the study for a moment, L2xy, if you 
please,” he said, rising at length. His politeness to his 
daughter, and indeed to all that came near him, was 
one of the most notable points in his behavior. 

Alexa followed the black, slender, erect little figure 
up the stair, which consisted of about a d¢zan steps, 
filling the evtrance from wall to wall, a width of some 
twelve feet, Botween it and the outer door there was 
but room for the door of the kitchen on the one hand, 
aud that of a small closet on the other. At the top waa 
a wide space, a sort of irregular hall, mora like an out- 
of-door court, paved with large flat stones, into which 
projected the other side of the rounded mass bordered 
by the grassy inclosure. 

The laird turned to the right, and through a door into 
a room which had but one small window hidden by 
book-cases. Naturally it smelt musty, of old books and 
decayed bindisgs—an odcr not unpleasant to some 
nostrils, He closed the door behind him, placed a chair 
for his daughter, and set himself in another by a deal 
table. upon which were books aad papers, 

‘This is a sore trial, Alexa!” he aaid, with a sigh. 

It is, tadesd, father—for tho poor young man !” 
she returned. 

‘* True; but it would be selfish Indeed to regard the 
greatness of his sufforing as rendering our trial the less. 
It is to us a more serious matter than you seem to think. 
It will cost much more than, in the present state of my 
finances, Ican afford to pay. You little think—” 

** But, father,” interrupted Alexa, ‘how could we 
help it ?” 

‘* He might have been carried elsewhere |” 

‘*With me standing there! Surely not, father! 
Even Andrew Ingram offered to receive him.” 

** Why did he not take him, then ?” 

“The doctor wouldn’t hear of it. And I wouldn’t 
hear of it either.” 

‘Tt was ill-considered, Lexy. Bat what’s done is 
done—though, alas! not paid for.” 

‘* We must take the luck as it comes, father |” 

* Alexa,” rejoined the laird, with solemnity, '‘ you 
ought never to mention luck. There is no such thing. 
It was either for the young man’s sins, or to prevent 
worse, or for necessary discipline, that the train was 
overturned. The cause is known to Him. All are 
in his hands—and we must beware of attempting to take 
any out of his hands, for it cannot be done.” 

‘* Then, father, if there be no chance, our part was 
ordered too, So there iy the young maa In our spare 
room, and we must recelve our share of the trouble as 
from the hand of the Lord.” ' 

‘*Ooertalnly, my dear! it was the expense I was 
thinkingof. I was only lamenting—bear me witness, I 
was not opposing—the will of the Lord. A man’s nat- 
ural feelings remain,” 

* If the thing is not to ba helped, let us think no more 
about it,” 

‘Tt isthe expense, my dear! Will you not let your 
mind reat for a moment upon the fact? I am doing 
my utmost to impress it upon you. For other expanses 
there is always something to show; for this there will 
ba nothing, positively nothing !” 

** Not the mended leg, fatber ?” 

** Tho money will vanish, I tell you, aya tale that is 
told.” 

‘* It is our life that vanishes that way !” 

‘¢ The simile suits either. So long as wado not use 
the words of Sciipturefrreverently, there is no harm in 
making a different application of them. There is no 
irreverence here; next to the graca of God, money is 
the thing hardest to get and hardest to keep. If we are 
not wise with {t, the grace—I mean money—will not go 
far.” 

** Not so far as the next world, anyhow !” sald Alexa, 
as {f ‘o herself. 

‘*s How dare you, child! .The Radeemer tells us to 
make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when we die it may receiva us into everlasting habita- 
tions,” 

“‘T read the passage this morning, father: it Is they, 
not zt, will receive you. Aad I have heard that {it 
ought to bs t-anslated, ‘make friends with, or by means 
of, the mammon of unrighteousness.’ ” 

‘*T will reconsider the passage. We must not lightly 
change even the translated word.” 

The laird had never thought that {t might be of con- 
sequence to him one day to have friends In the other 
world. Neither had he reflected that the Lord did not 
tegard the obligation of gratitude as ceasing with this 
life, 

Alexa had reason to fear that her father made a friend 














o, and never a friend with, the mammon of unrighteous- 
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ness, At the same time the halfpeany he put in the 
plate every Sunday must go a long way if it was not 
estimated, like that of the poor widow, accordiag to the 
amount he possessed, but according to the difficulty he 
found in parting with it. 

‘* After weeke, perhaps months, of nursing and food 
and dcctor’s stuff,” resumed the laird, ‘he wil walk 
away, and we shall see not a plack of the money he 
carries with him. The visible will become the invisible, 
the present the absent !” 

‘The little it will cost you, father—”’ 

‘Hold there, my child! If you call any cost little, 
I will not hear a word more: weshould be but runniug 
arace from different points to different goals! It will 
cost—that ia encugh ! How much it will cost me, you 
cannot calculate, for you do not know what money 
stands for in my eyes. There are things before which 
money ia {nsignificant.” 

‘*Those dreary old books!” said Alexa to herself, 
casting a glance on the shelves that filled the room from 
floor to ceiling, and from wall to well. 

**Whst I was going to say, father,’ sho returned, 
** was, that I have a little money of my own, and this 


affair shal] cost you nothing. Leave me to contrive. 


Wouid you tell him his friends must pay his board, or 
take bim away? It would be a nice anecdote ia the 
snnals of the Fordyces of Potlurg !” 

‘* At the same time, what more natural ?” rejoined her 
father. ‘* His friends must in any case be applied to ! 
I learn from his pocket book—” 

‘* Father |” 

‘*Content yourself, Alexa. 1 have a right to know 
whom I receive under my roof. Besides, have I not 
learned thereby that the youth is a sort of connection |” 

** You don’t mean it, father ?” 

*T do mean it, His mother and yours were first 
cousins,” 

‘* That’s not a connection ; it’s a close kinship |” 

Isa it 2?” aald the laird, dryly. 

‘* Anyhow,” pursued Alexa, ‘‘Iglve you my word 
you shall hear nothing more of the expsnse,” 

She bade her father good-night, and, returning to the 
bedside of her patient, released Meg. 


PERSONAL PURITY. 
Ill. 


By tHE Rev. T. T. Munazr, D. D. 
WOULD also put you on your guard against the low 
tone and the standards of conduct of certain young 

men who, for some reason, regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the better class. 

Most things in thia world, even mcrals, go by fashion. 
There is, especially among young persons, not only a 
strong tendency to gregsriousness, but to follow a 
leader, It is a humillating fact that we find our 
analogy in the brute world, not among the nobler and 
stronger animals that live apart, like ihe lion, but ina 
flock of sheep ; one does all the thinking, and leads the 
rest over the wall or into the thicket without question 
on their part. Hats, canes, collars, coats, gait, tone, 
speoch—all must be alike. It is the same in ways of 
thought. When any set or class gets to thinking ina 
certain way On any subject to a degree sufficient to 
form a fashion, fis influence is all-powerful end perva- 
sive. There is such a class of young mex—gentlemanly, 
as the phrase is, quiet, reticent in their habits—whose 
opinions on the subject before us are dangerous to the 
last degree. They regard with indifference or half-con. 
tempt what is called virtue or chasilty. They toss aside 
all mention of sin in this matter; there is no right or 
wrong about it; do as you like, but only “in a gentle- 
manly way ;’ do as you like, but don’t parade your 
habits; the wrong, if thera is any, consists in the gross- 
ness, the excess, the Indiscrimfaateness, the notoriety 
They are averse to marriage; they lead graceful, 
decorous lives in an external way, but put themselves 
to no good work, take no faterest in great questions, 
betray no height of character, and reach no place of 
honcr or high estimate. There are many such, found 
chiefly amongst the rich—for it is one of the tendencies 
of wealth to induce license; and they give a certain 
tone to sociely all the way through. We should find 
a sufficient condemnation of the opinions of this class 
if we were to watch them through a serles of years 
At twenty five they present a fair appearance; but look 
at them at thirty-five, and what maniy man would wish 
to be like them ?—the fine light gone from their eyes, 
hard lines about the mouth, stolidity or vacancy of 
countenance, an absence of all nobility in their bear- 
ing—a visible inroad and overspreading of animal 
instincts quenching whatever is fine and spiritual and 
noble. Look at them at fifty, dropping Into the very 
negation of ali manliness and character, not as the 
direct result of vicious courses, but of holding a set of 
opinions that are falce and rotteu. For it is not habits 
that work the worst ruin of a man, but opinions and 
principles that lie close to the fountains of character. 
There may be hops for a man who does wrong if he 
thinks and feels right, but there is no hope for one who 
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thinks wrong, whatever his conduct may or may not 
be. A man who deliberately justifies himeelf In vicious 
conduct robs himself of safe and sound principles in 
sll departments of life. In the last century there wags, 
as there is In the early and rude periods of all nationg, 
a great deal of what may be called {mpulsive or 
natural vice—the product of simple appetite; butit was 
not justified by any theory of morals, It wrought little 
injury compared with the vice of the present which 
attempts to justify itself by a species of sophistry called 
a philosophy of life. Just so soon as one begins to 
think wrorg on this subject, he will think wrong on all 
subjects. There are some vices and many unsound 
opinions that a man may carry external to himself; 
they do not necessarily touch the core and substance of 
hfs character; but wrong thinking here spreads like 
some foul contagion throughout the whole man, sub- 
dulag—‘like the dyer’s hand to what it works in”’— 
everything to its own false complexion and quality. 
The explanation is that the strongest passion allies itself 
with thought, and by their joint power they dominate the 
other faculties, so that the man has no guide and no 
standing ground left to him. The one thing to do here 
is to distinguish between natural desire or passion and 
this false philosophy of it. Indeed, the paesions are 
not the subjects of philosophy so much as of ccn- 
science; they are intrusted, not to the reason, but to the 
moral sense, whose verdicts are Imperative and final. 

It is porsible to help ourselves greatly in this matter 
by securing good physical conditions, 

Ihave spoken of it asa battle, but it is not wholly 
such. If it {sa battle, we may conquer a peace and 
hold it easily and securely. If there is one thing that I 
would like to impress upon you above all others, it is 
this : the preservation of chastity need not be a raging 
war with instinct and desire, but may be made a matter 
of easy and peaceful self-control. There is nothing 
better settled than the fact that chastity may become a 
habit, and therefore easy of observance, There is always 
in every habit some exercise of will, and some tempta- 
tion to the contrary, but as arule what we do by habit 
we do easily ; it becomes a second nature. The govern- 
ment of the passions {s like that of the temper. With 
most persons the temper {is quick and violent, but a gen- 
tleman, a self-respecting person, finds little difficulty in 
controlling it; or, if not, he does not excuse himself for 
ylelding to it; he does not admit to himself that it is 
given to be gratified ratherthan governed. So wehave 
the passions, not forindulgence, but for government. It 
{s not difficult to come to aright understanding with our- 
selves in this matter, and to live at peace with our bodies 
and lower appetites. It is not the full-blooded, vig- 
orous body that finds the battle hardest, but the grossly 
fed, the overstimulated and uncared-for body. The 
robuat and the healthy do not fall away from chastity 
so often as the weak and unhealthy. The revenge that 
& poor body, or one poorly cared fcr or ill-used, often 
takes is in this direction of debauchery. Hence, one 
of the things to be considered {a the bodily condition. 
Wholesome and plain food, a dsily cold bath, vigorous 
exercise even to the point of fatigue, sleep in well- 
ventilated rooms, the utmost cleanliness, and all other 
things essential to good health—these will tend to help 
you in this matter. A good body well cared for and 
well uzed {s not only on the side of virtue, but is one of 
its chief fortresses. 

I must specially warn you against all alcoholic drinks. 
The physical appetites lic close together ; stimulate one, 
and you arouse the others ; this is nct only a moral but 
a physfological fact. He is a happy man who has 
reached adulthood without having learned the use of 
stimulants in any form. He has not only a healthier 
body, but he is better able to utter a decisive no when | 
occasion requires it. Such a man has a fine consclous- 
ness, a pervasive eense, of strength and freedom, and a 
atill deeper sense of moral harmony and rightness, 


‘* My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


It 13 also of great advantage to lead a life of rule 
or methcd, and of Inceseant occupation. Havea plan 
for every hour; work while you work and play while 
you play, leaving no time between for day-dreams and 
vain thoughts. One of the chief devils in this world is 
idleness. More sin of the sort we are considering comes 
in through thia door than any other. One of the main 
defenses of virtue isindustry. It preoccupies the mind, 
engages the interest, and puts one in accord through- 
out with Him who works eternally. 

I would say, in conclusion, cherish a noble contempt 
for all acts that border on the base side of your nature. 
Live for the higher forms of life—for self-respect, for 
honor, for conscious purity ; for a marriage that shall 
be as pure on your side as on the side of the woman 
whom only you would take for your wife. Baas stren- 
uous iu your demands upon yourself as upon her ; offer 
her in yourself what you require in her. 

So live aud act that you can at last say, Whatever 
other mistakes I have made and sins I have committed, 
I have at least respected myself. 








@ue Home. 


SEEK GOD. 


IND work ; but find thy Master first, 
Or all thy toil may be accursed ; 
If thou wouidst free thyself from doubt, 
Find God within, and work without, 
That shall be worthy worship, will 
Be thine, and calm thy spirit fill. 
Seek Him, nor think He hideth far 
In some slow-circling distant star : 
From thine own self set thyself free, 
And thon shalt find He seeketh thee. 
—[James Ashcroft Noble. 








THE BITE CLUB. 
By EvizaBetTu LOCXE. 


HE Bite Club has three members, no officers, no 
constitution, and one by-law. 

This Club grew out of a half-hour’s chat between the 
three members upon some of the social conditions and 
questions of the day. 

**T find myself constantly confronted,” said member 
number one, “ with the question, How canI be hosp!- 
table without an effort and a display which are beyond 
my means and contrary to my taste ? I delight in see- 
ing my friends at my house. I want them to enjoy 
coming to it, but I do not want toley myself on the altar 
of elaborate entertainments. I want to secure the golden 
mean—to be generous without being extravagant, and to 
be simple without being shabby.” 

“Quriously enough,” said number two, “three 
people have spoken to me recently upon this very sub- 
ject. One was rich, one comfortable, one poor. They 
A sald in substance what you do. Social life is getting 
to be a burden; it takes too much of time, effort, or 
money. We have given up the old-fashioned tea- 
drinks of our grandmother’s day, and have nothing in 
their place. There seems to be nothing between a crowd 
supplied witb bouillon and crackers, and a chosen few 
at a feast. Yet I remember a woman of my mother’s 
time who lived in « little cottage in a country village—a 
New England college town. Her income was nine 
hundred dollars a year at most, and she never, in her 
fifty years of housekeeping, had more than one servant. 
Yet she entertained largely—college presidents, men 
of science, literary men, and even, as a climax, an 
English lord! She was generous, but she was simple. 
Which of us would dare to ask such guests to a tea of 
thin, pink bam and watercresses, steaming aromatic 
coffee and fresh biscuit, pound cake and preserves ? 
We should have to have that fetich of modern entertain- 
ments—“‘ a dinner in courses.” 

Member number three is ofa practical turn of mind. 

‘* Tt will take some philosopher more deeply versed 
than I in the principles of social science to expound the 
cause and cure of our troubles,” she sald ; “‘but while 
we are waiting for him why don’t we try an experiment 
of ourown ? Let us turn overanew leaf. We will beat 
home alternately on the next six Saturdays, atithe usual 
lunch hour. We will invite the friends whom we want 
to see and talk with We will have a lunch sufficient ‘to 
satisfy the material palate. and will leave the sesthetic 
taste out of the question. Such a lunch as each of us 
would think enough for herself at home ought surely to 
be enough for her friends when it is 8 question of satisfy- 
ing, and not of gratifying, the appetite. We will bring 
together people whem we think should meet and enjoy 
each other. We will make ourselves a convenience to 
people who live farther from the center than we do 
Let them come and eat and chat and go—to the water- 
colors, the Wolfs collection, the matinée—where they 
will. They shall take with them the memory of a warm 
welcome, 8 hot lunch, a chance for conversation, and 
an invitation to the next meeting of ‘The Bite Club.’ 
Our by-law shall be: ‘Oysters, coffee, and sandwiches ; 
cake and icecream. Plenty of them. Positively noth- 
ing re ore.’ ” 

Wow, so informal an experiment might apologize 
for asking any attention to iteelf if it were not that city 
life in its social functions is becoming really a vexstion 
of soul to many women who under other conditions 
would find it an unceating pleasure. Any effort, 
however modest, to relieve the strain is, therefore, not 
to be despised. 

The Exsy Chatrin the Fabruary ‘“* Harper’s ” has some 
hints on dinner giving which are cordially recommended 
to the average American hostess, They admit every 
complaint made by the members of the Bite Club against 
ths pravalling social system, and, indeed, it must be 
generally allowed that all things are on an increasingly 
elaborate scale. 


A dinner has become a banquet. A luncheon, oncea 


pretty but slight meal, has stretched itself out indefi. 
nitely; and flowers and favors, candles, cards, and 
courses, ate q ilte as much gt home on the Junch teble ag 
on the dinner tadie, 
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The afternoon tea, originally a most informal and 
quiet calling time, is now the reception, with all the 
formality and none of the fun of an old-time party. A 
bright woman said of it the other day, ‘‘ I feel upon my 
own countenance, and see on the faces of others, at 
afternoon teas, an expression once peculiar to a railway 
station; a distrait air; a look of feeling it not worth 
while to begin to say anything before the train comes, 
These teas produce in me the apathy of a waiting 
traveler, and in my husband a chronic wish to go 
home.” 

There really can be no doubt that easeand hospitality 
are parting company, and it behooves us all to ask what 
can be done to arrest this melancholy divorce. 

One of the sayings of the wise man may throw a light 
on the question. Did any one ever outdo Solomon in a 
description of the ideal hostess: ‘“‘She giveth meat to 
her household,” and ‘‘She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom ”? 

Observe that he does not allow one of these duties to 
supplant the other. 

When the idea of entertainment is solely the giving 
of meat, then it becomes solely a question of cash and 
caterers on the part of the host, while the guest must 
recall Sydney Smith’s melancholy reflection, ‘‘I calcu- 
late that, between the ages of fifteen and fifty, I have 
eaten forty four-horse wagon loads mcre than was good 
for me.” 

No, nothing can decently be called an entertainment 
unless spiritual as well as material provender is 
supplled—unless s hostess can do her whole duty and 
open her mouth with wisdom. 

Any one who can do this must have a sense of humor. 
Then she will perceive how ludicrous is the social frog 
trying to swell himself into the social ox, and will make 
her own good sense and good taste the only criterion for 
her own style of entertaining. 

Such a hostess will remember, too, that a vital 
element in a company is that rapport which exists only 
between congenial guests, and she will choose them 
accordingly. 

We never remember having seen a bill of fare from 
the Round Table, yet we knew each guest by name, 
and not that alone, but by the qualities and character- 
istics for which he was bidden to that high feast. 

We shall do well to recail this in our arrangements 
for that breaking of bread together which is the time- 
honored token of friendship. Who would not feel 
more complimented at being avked to meet a poet, a 
historian, a littératewr, over three courses than a quantity 
of dull people over twenty ? If thorough congenfality of 
taste and ability other than gastronomical Jeads one in 
the selection of guests, many a “‘ little dinner” may be 
enjoyed while the elegant accessories of a feast are 
absent yet unmissed. 

The Easy Chair speaks of the meeting of Willfam of 
Orange and Sir Philip Sidney, one ina plain dress, the 
other in the superb robes of an ambassador, when 
neither of them was disturbed by the externals of the 
other. 

A more striking {illustration might be drawn from the 
very words of another noble favorite of Elfzabeth’s 
splendid court. Surrey, who shared in and adorned 
the gorgeous banquets of the Queen, could say of his 
ideal feast : 

** A mean diet—no delicate fare ; 

True wisdome, joined with simplenesse,’’ 

If Surrey could so dine, and invite others to dine with 
him, nineteenth century hosts need not blush for the 
simplicity which he commends; and members of the 
Bite Club may sit down to their modest meal content 
if only, having given meat tothe household, they may 
learn to open their mouths with wisdom. 





A WAY OF ESCAPE. 
By ©. 8. P. 


ERMIT me the privilege of one word on the vexed 
servant question. The full information and plen 
tiful statistics furnished by the press within the last 
year relative to workingwomen have elicited comment 
from many directions. Such articles as ‘‘ The Prison- 
ers of Poverty,” ‘‘The White Slaves of Gotham,” etc , 
have furzished, possibly not a comprehensive view of 
the relations between workingwomen and their employ- 
ers, but an account of the especial grievances and ex- 
ceptional struggle of those whose daily bread {is acquired 
with peculiar and painful difficulty. Such information, 
from these rellable sources, is doubtless of the highest 
value, but the interest and sympathy which we pre- 
sume these inquiries were intended to excite does not 
appear to have been unanimous. 

The householders of interior towns and rural districts 
raise their voices in protest against a condition of affairs 
which creates a congested labor market in the cities, 
while the women in comfortable country homes can get 
no domestic help of any kind. 





One lady writes from Staten Island to the ‘‘ Evening 
Post ;”.*T can fee) byt little sympathy with the stary- 
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ing sewing women of New York, because I can get no 
laundress,” etc., etc. ‘ 

W., of Ithaca, N. Y., writes also to the “ Post” a 
thoughtful criticism of the whole question. She sums 
up the advantages accruing to the servant class in fam- 
ilies of the interfor towns ; of the comfort, good pay, 
indulgence, and consideration they receive. She cites 
the difficulties of housekeepers, in circumstances such 
as hers, in getting any domestic assistance whatever. 
She is disposed to attribute tho Ill health, even the child- 
lessness and early deaths, of many American women to 
the overstrain of dealing with this problem, which ‘she 
entitles ‘‘ A Serious National Evil.” 

As there are few difficulties which will not yield to 
judicious handling, may we not take heart of grace, in 
reviewing the question, even over this serlous national 
evil ? 

The intense instinct of centralfzation, so strong at 
present, the many new avenues opened for the employ- 
ment of women within the last half-century, have nat- 
urally caused the abandonment for the moment of the 
old paths. The ‘‘ help” have become the “hands,” and 
in a measure the mistresses are responsible, 

Listen for a moment to the statement made by the 
forewoman of a large factory, after years of experience. 
After reciting all the evils of the factory system, and of 
slop shop sewing, she says : ‘‘It may well be asked, then, 
with impatient curiosity, what the solitary advantage is 
which factory work possesses over housework? And 
the answer fs briefly this : ‘It {s faithfully, thoroughly, 
patiently taught,’ for men as masters have that priceless 
precision of knowledge which inspires confidence, com- 
mands respect, and raises the spirit of hope and of 
emulation in the highest degree. In the factory the first 
step taken is to show the raw hands an exact sample of 
their work. No knowledge is taken for granted, noth- 
ing is trusted to luck, they are burdened with no respon- 
sibility. Every stage of the process is conscientiously 
and, it may be added, kindly and encouragingly taught 
by practical lessons. . . . Sofar as man is con- 
cerned, he has provided effective helpers for all 
his needs, and {s neither embarrassed nor confounded 
by unreasonable expectations and bitter disappoint- 
ments. It isone of the most conspicuous features of 
the trades over which he presides that he can and 
does patiently and uucomplainingly drill, year after 
year, armies of learners and apprentices who fill up 
the ranks as death, accident, and old age thin them. 
Nor are his labors limited to his rightful domain. 
There is no work of woman’s to which he has put his 
hand that he has not lightened, improved, and system- 
atized it. For ages women have cooked, swept, sewed, 
and washed; but long, long would the world have 
waited for a woman to invent self-sealing jars for her 
fruit, sweepers for her floors, the sewing-machine in lleu 
of needles, and the wringer for her ‘ blue Monday.’ 
Only a woman would expect a rosy-cheeked gfrl, who 
dug potatoes and ran barefoot in Ireland, to handle her 
fine chins, wash and fron her fice linen, and cook her 
steak to a turn ; and only a woman would wonder and 
weep when rack and ruin, dyspepsia and digcomfort, 
come, as they rightfully should come, upon her.” We 
were served without question by womien as long as no 
choice existed as to a means of livelihood. The gate of 
choice is opened to therm, and the gaming instinct is 
strong enough in each to make them throw for the high- 
est odds, strong enough to keep the young girl at the 
factory or in the shop while her youth and vigor enable 
her to ‘command the fair payment and just treatment 
which the better class of employers unquestionably 
supply. It is not till the attraction of the city has be- 
come a thralldom, tili the force of habit has become 
second nature, till age and weakness creep on, till ties 
are formed that keep a woman a fixture, that she reaches 
the class and the condition described in the articles 
above named. Too late then for domestic employment 
these women would be useless in any homes, however 
kindly, except their own. But the effort to draft off 
the younger women from filling these hunger-ranks is 
not, need not, be hopeless. The study of this process 
can be pursued by housekeepers in their own interests, 
quite apart from any philanthropic interest in our work- 
ing girls. It must be remembered that the condition of 
8 large proportion of the factory girls of New York ‘is 
not deplorable, that they enjoy a freedom and many 
pleasures and privileges which {t would be strange were 
they willing to renounce. The housekeeper at a dis- 
tance must recall this to mind, must consider all the 
ferces at work, and be willing to meet them with a 
counter force equal if not greater in effect. Girls will 
frequently go to service, if the way is opened to them, 
who could not possibly fiad out a way themselves, Two 
*‘ machine hands” and one “‘ mangle girl ” have recently 
been placed ag servants with very fastidious people. 
They are now skilled household help, and the experi- 
ment has been entirely satisfactory. But the rank and 
file will not turn to domestic service unless some espe- 
clal inducements are offered. Not higher pay, not 





greater comfort—these advantages, s0 highly vaunted, 
erealresdy understood. Not equality of relgtion—eyen 
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Emerson, bappy in the idee, was unequal to its applica- 
tion—and it is not demanded. 

Two methods present themselves as possible and 
practicable: In the cities, to provide a system which 
would supply trained houseworkers to go out by the 
day or half day or bythe hour. This would be suitable 
for fam)lies in flats, wkere space is a consideration. In 
the country and smaller towns might not mistresses 
meet the craving of their city-supplied servants for 
variety, for independence, for self-improvement, by 
supplying some exterior, some abstract, interests, after 
the routine of the day’s work is done? Might not after- 
noon or evening classes be formed on the principle of 
the city working girls’ clubs, where not only a social 
element would exist, but where interests could be 
formed and tastes cultivated to a moderate but satis- 
fying extent? Ifit{is urged (on the principle that a 
teacher’s dignity will not allow his taking part in his 
scholars’ recreation) that a mistress cannot run the risk 
of injury to discipline by meeting her servants on any 
other plane than that of service, may not this diffi- 
culty be met in various ways ? One lady’s supervision 
or instruction might only extend over other people’s 
servants, her own to be directed in a different group 
by some other person. It may also be urged that a 
small degree of cultivation may breed discontent, a 
desire to rise, and an echo of Hagar’s objection to 
submit herself. But it is far more likely, in many a 
case, to fill a vacant head and empty heart, The 
remedy that W., of Ithaca, proposes, is that the 
needy cases among workingwomen be sought out in 
the cities, trained as servants, and their existence 
brought to the knowledge of the heads of families 
in rural districts. This plan would be practicable at 
onee were training schools for domestic service already 
established, as we hope they may be. Until their crea- 
tion, however, it is well to remember that every home 
is a natural training school, or would have been in our 
grandmothers’ days. 

Co-operation seems to be the present watchword—a 
binding together of interests. May we not keep class 
distinctions as clearly defined as we will, if we also re- 
member that there are human interests that must be 
fed, and mutual interests that must studied and ad- 
justed ? And need we fear, too much, taking hold of 
a difficulty by a new handle ? 

Should any one care practically to challenge these 
suggestions, an experiment can be made by any limited 
group of housekeepers in any one place by applying 
for servants through The Christian Union, addressed to 
the writer of this article. 











““MY HOUSE IS LEFT UNTO ME 
DESOLATE.” 


LITTLE while, you tell me, but a little while, 
And I shall be where my beloved are ; 
And with your eyes, all large with faith, you say, 
“‘ Thy dear ones have not journeyed very far.” 


‘* Not very far.’’? I say it o’er and o’er, 

Till on mine ear mine own voice strangely falls, 
Like some mechanic utterance that repeats 

A meaningless refrain to empty walls. 


‘* Not very far ;’’? but, measured by my grief, 
A distance measureless as my despair, 

Wher, from the dreams that give them back to me, 
I wake to find that they have journeyed there! 


‘* Not very far.’? Ah me! the spirit has 
Had its conjectures since the first man slept ; 
But, O the heart, it knoweth its own loss, 
And death is death, as ’twas when Rachel wept ! 
—([Chambers’s Journal. 





THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


‘“‘ Where can a gentlewoman turn for employment when 
poverty comes upon her? I have walked the streets till 
my feet are sore. I have advertised, I have called upon all 
my old friends and every man whose name {s distinguished 
in good works, and yet I am helpless and at my wits’ end.“ 

In this case the ‘‘ Herald” presents to the publica phase 
of life illustrating in a remarkable way the incidental cruel- 
ties of refined civilization. This lady is young, blonde, and 
pretty. She is a good French and English scholar, an 
accomplished pianist, and a creditable amateur in simple 
decorative art. She isthe daughter of a well-known New 
York merchant, whose income formerly amounted to $75,000 
ayear. The old man | st his fortune in speculations, and, 
overwhelmed with misfortune, is living in another city, 
utterly unable to assist his children. The lady, who has 
appealed tothe “‘ Herald,’’ married very young, but the 
union was an unhappy one. Husband and wife separated. 
The husband has a good income, and until a year ago pro- 
vided for his wife and two children. Then the payment 
ceased. 

This lady is now living with her mother, and is trying 
to give her two children a good education. She has moved 
in fashionable society in this city. Her name is withheld 
out of consideration for her unfortunate situation. 

“T have walked and walked and visited and planned and 
written letters all to no purpose,’’ she said. ‘Surely what 


little refinements and accomplishments a gentlewoman has 
acquired are of use somewhere. Someone must need a 
governess or a companion ora chaperon or housekeeper. 
I applied at two or three places where I knew a house- 
keeper was wanted, but I was either affronted by ungentle- 
manly hints or told that I was too young and too good- 
looking for such a position ; that no wife would permit the 
employment of a housekeeper whose social standing was 
equal to her own. Ihave applied for aid and advice of 
prominent philanthropists, and my name was put in their 
books with thousands of other names. I suppose these 
gentlemen are unable to meet all the appeals made to them. 
It is not money or food I ask, although 1 am beginning to 
feel the'want of both. I cannot and will not ask alms. 
All I want is an opportunity to employ whatever talents I 
lave and earn my living. I don’t want to be separated 
from my children at night. My mother and father own a 
house out of the city, but it is almost useless to us, and 
we cannot rent it. Ina little while my mother’s last dollar 
will be gone. Then what shall I do? I;see nothing but 
the cold streets before me. 

“Once my blood used to boil when I passed a fallen 
woman. But now I can sit calmly beside one in a street- 
car and pity her. I uuderstand it all better now. IfI was 
actually starving there are societies who would give me 
something to eat, but now I am not properly a subject for 
acsistance. Will no one give mea chance to earn my bread 
without sacrificing every vestige of self-respect? Is it 
possible for a woman to work for her living and still retain 
ashred of social standing ?”” 

This lady is living with her mother and two children in 
a pretty little apartment up town. 


("F"HE above is from the issue of the New York 
T ‘* Herald” of February 26. To every thoughtful 
woman this case presents a tragedy. No woman in the 
community is so completely helpless, so pitiable, so 
hopelese, as a “ gentlewoman” thrown on her own 
resources, who has not received a thorough education 
in any one thing that would give her service a market. 
able value. How many families need the services of a 
hired housekeeper ? and who that wishes to hire such 
service would be willing to engage a woman whose 
nature and training make her rebel inwardly, if not 
outwardly, against a menial position? How many 
women educated to a social position where authority 
instead of obedience was the Jaw of their lives have the 
strength of character, the adaptability, necessary to 
meet the trying conditions imposed when they accept 
a menial position? The demand for governesses, 
chaperons, or housekeepers must necessarily be always 
very limited compared with the demands for other 
kinds of servicefrom women, In view of this, is it not 
madness, or criminal negligence, for a parent toallow a 
girl to reach maturity and enter upon the responsibility 
of life untrained to meet the possibilities of being thrown 
on her own resources for support, not only for herself, 
but for her children ? 

In meeting a woman placed in this condition, the 
first impress she makes {is that of complete mental 
chaos. She looks in your face, either in dumb agony 
or alive with hope, and asks, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” or 
**WhatcanI do?’ And this of one who knows noth- 
ing of her abilities, training, present financial condition. 
Would this be possible if she had been trained to do 
one thing that was salable'? The'case in the “ Herald” 
is one to the point. She could speak French and Ger- 
man. In these days people who employ teachers of a 
foreign tongue demand a uative. She was “a credit: 
able amateur in decorative art.” The day of paying 
for ‘‘amateurs’ decoration” is past. The country 
has made great strides in the last decade, and ginger 
jars have gone back to their original uses. The only 
amateurs the public tolerates at present off the stage 
are the ones whose financial position places them 
above the necessity of selling their art; the amateurs 
who have the good sense to confine the evidences of 
their skill to their own homes and family circle, and 
even then a certain self-restraint is Imposed, if criticism 
is to be avoided. 

The day of the amateur unsupported by Worth cos- 
tumes and good looks is past. The demand of the day 
is for ability honestly trained to a definite purpose. 
The wise woman reads the signs of the times, 

Another thing that handicaps a woman thrown on 
her own resources {s to be a wife without the protection, 
even if seeming, of her husband. The world talks 
freedom for women, but clings to the old tradition in 
regard to a wife’s place. 

To scknowledge that in so serlous a matter as the 
accepting of a husband judgment failed her is to 
acknowledge a weakness that tells strongly against a 
woman’s success in business. She lives under a cloud 
who is forced to explain her conditions, or whose 
friends are forced to explanations in her behalf. 

A woman separated from her husband lives under 
asccial ban that casts its shadow everywhere she walks, 
It may be cruel, but fs it not one of soclety’s safe- 
guards ? 

These gentlewomen who are thrown on their own re- 
sources untrained are usually very ignorant of the hard 
aide of the world’s character. How thoroughly unsen- 





timental the world is! How it ignores the women who 








attempt to deal with it on a sentimental basis in practi- 
cal affairs |! The world laughs to scorn such a woman. 
Neither will it give place to a woman who stands towsrd 
it an object of charity, pleading her needs as the cause 
of her supplication. Sue the world as a beggar, and It 
will treat you asa beggar ; but stand before it with head 
erect, in the consciousness of possessing that which the 
world needs, or can be taught to need, and you stand in 
the tower of the vineyard, protecting and protected. 

A couple of years ago the office boy brought upstairs 
a letter of introduction, saying the bearer was down- 
stairs. The letter set forth a most pitiful case: a 
daughter left with an ample fortune that had been dis- 
sipated by the trustee ; she had filled a governess’s post- 
tion, but found later that her lack of training in French 
prevented her finding any position she could fill. She 
was destitute of funds, owed five weeks’ board at a 
workingwomen’s home, and had been gently told that 
they could not provide for her any longer without some 
assurance of compensation. She was actually desti- 
tute. 

The writer went down to the business office, and there 
found a lady elegantly dressed. She looked about for 
the needy applicant ; the lady rose, and pronouxced her 
name. The embarrassment of poverty the writer had 
seen, but here was the embarrassment of riches. The 
lady’s dress was of velvet, elegantly trimmed with rich 
lace; a beautiful silk cloak that had been purchased 
years before in Paris and laid aside, but which fashion 
had reinstated, increased the wearer’s embarrasament in 
her time of need. A dainty bonnet, the result of her 
own deftness, was on her head. In the course of along 
conversation she gald: ‘I’ve worn out everything else 
but what I have on. It,is perfectly ludicrous for me to 
apply for a menial position—which 1|’m entirely willing 
to fill—dressed in this way, but I have not one dollar to 
purchase a calico dress,” and she laughed in her dls- 
tress. 

The case was a puzzle. The lady handed an ad- 
vertisement for insertion in the want column of The 
Christian Union, in which she offered to fill the place 
of a friend in any family willing to pay a fair 
price for such an acquisition. The situation became 
comical. Here was a woman who had been buffeted 
and thrown about the world for eight years who offered 
to hire out as a friend toa family ! It was suggested to 
her that friends were made, not hired, when she asked 
{mn tones of scorn whether she should offer to go as 
cook |! 

** Yes; if you know how, and can find an opening. I 
can help you then.” 

With the most withering glance she rose to her feet, 
expressing sorrow at the time she bad taken. There 
was something so pitiful in her blindness and unreason 
that one more attempt was made to help her. 

‘* Would you accept a home in compensation for 
teaching three little girls two hours each day? I think 
I know where such services would be acceptable.” 

**@ladly ;” and the woman was apparently overcome 
with gratitude. 

A few preliminaries were talked over, references 
gilven—she had several letters—and we came out into 
the hall. 

‘Where does your friend live?’ inquired this 
lady. 

‘* Brooklyn,” we answered. 

‘*T would not live in Brooklyn if I starved to death |” 
was the response. 

No further attempt was made to help this helpless 
woman. 

A few months ago a card with an unknown name and 
a friend’s came upstairs. In the office a dainty, bright 
girl of twenty was found waiting. She came to the 
point at once. She hada home and no money. She 
felt that the tenure of the home was too insecure to 
justify her in depending upon it as a future shelter in 
view of certain contingencies. What should she do in 
order to provide shelter for herself when the Inevitable 
dey came ? 

‘* What can you do better than any other one thing ?” 

“* Drape dresses. I can walk pasta Paris dress and go 
home and drape one just like it. I drape nearly all the 
dresses my friends wear. I love to dg it.” 

** It is very easy to decide what you should do. Take 
lessons in cutting and fitting. A good dressmaker can 
make more money than any other wage-worker encept 
a trained servant. It is cne of the best-paying profes- 
sions, if natural skill and good judgment are com- 
bined.” 

She looked startled for a minute, and then sald: 
‘* Why, of course! That’s what a boy would do—the 
thing he could do best. Thank you. I can go on writ- 
ing when I have anything to say, and the other will be 
asurety, May I comeagain ?” She did, to report entire 
success. The troubled lines between the eyes are gone. 
If she faces the world alone in the future, she will not 
beg it to accept the work of an amateur, but the world 
will ask her for her services asa professional, gladly 





paying for them. Which course assures the future of 
women, individually and en masse? 
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HOW I WOULD MANAGE MY CHILDREN 


By a SPINsTER 


THE WORLD ABOUT THEM. . 


HILE on a visit to a Southern California ranch 
I was interested in the uncommon common 
sense of two parents there with their four-year-old son. 

They also were Eastern people, and the boy, with his 
clty dress and stylish air, brought to the old, rambling 

_ adobe house a new revelation of childish elegance. But 
no stone walls or pavements had been able to cramp the 
natura! instincts of the boy uader the pretty jacket and 
kilt, nor had the conventionslities of life reduced the 
parents’ theorles of training to the securing of the mia- 
imum of noise and trouble and the maximum of con- 
servation of good clothes. 

In consequence, the young naturalist, philosopher, 
and explorer found life running at high tide, untainted 
by the somber wisdom of those who have had time to 
get so far from nature as to consider most of her pro- 
ductions ‘‘ horrid,” and unchecked in freedom save 
when the consideration of right or the comfort of others 
brought a temporary good-humored repression from the 
mother. He ranged the ranch like an indulged child of 
Mother Nature, but with a grace and a vividness of. life 
uncommon to children of unm{xed bucolic extraction. 
He searched out the haunts of all creatures ; deftly and 
unscathed he captured and caged the booming bumble- 
bee, with his pollen-laden thighs; he returned tri- 
umphant from sallies into the arid plains, demanding 
boxes for his trophies, the harmless but uncanny-look- 
ing lizards known as ‘‘ horned toads.” He filleda corner 
of their room with treasures which, but for their 
preclousness to him, the parents would have dispensed 
with as rubbish. Never was the eager rush of life 
through the young mind and heart chilled by the fear of 
failing sympathy or potulant horror on the part of his 
parents. When he rushed up from the irrigating 
ditches and thrust iato his father’s hands two wriggling 
green frogs to hold, while he was off like a meteor for 8 
box in which to place his priz3s, the little monsters were 
detained in a'gingerly way by a rear propeller each, with 
the comment of a facetious expression of disgust toward 
the other smiling Joungers on the veranda, but there 
was no attempt to inspire the boy with any repulsion 
for the harmies; reptiles. 5 

Tao child’s joyous life, with its fine fearlessness and 
its intimacy with Mother Earth and all she has to teach 
and to bestow, was a continual pleasure to me, aud I was 
convinced of the reasonableness of giving the little ones 
freedom to learn of the beauties, facts, and forces of the 
earth that lies about us io cur infancy, even if by £0 
doing the date is a little deferiei at which they shall be 
found ‘‘ with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.” 

One can conceive of an intelligence far surpassing that 
of most children of the same age, and even of such 
adults as go through the world seeing little in it but the 
means and methods of earning a living—an fotelligence 
which is not derived from text-books except as their 
teachiog filters through the instruction of some intelli- 
gent and sympathetic guide, and this, too, with no 
forcing of immature powers, but through the eager 
drinking in of such kuowledge as finds the mental 
powers fitted for ite aes{milation. 

Sarely one need not blush to place a child with e 
bright, intelligent air, a fund of general information, a 
quick, observant eye, aed habit of attention, beside the 
juventle authors of those monstrosities of misknowl- 
edg* and conglomeration of undigested ideas set forth 
in the little book ‘‘ Eglish as She is Taught.” 

If the former is somewhat later in consulting for him. 
self those books which have dazed by their very excess 
of light the biioking owlets of the schorl-rooms, he will 
bring to their mastery a clearer, more intelligent faculty 
which will mate quicker time on the road more tardily 
entered upon. 

A wealth of enjoyment as well as profit is secured with 
a habit of observation and classification. 

How much more the world contains for one so 
endowed than for him who travels through it half 
oblivious to all its events less self-assertive than an 
earthquake! To the one all stands out clear-cut and 
vital. The other is affilcted with a sort of mental 
myopia, blurring the outlines of vision to a dreamy haze 

Why should the gift of seelag be reserved for a few 
of our brilliant descriptive writers ? Why should not 
common life, with its conversation and letter-writing, be 
vitalized by grapbic touche: and bits of vivid color 
which make it at once picturesque and truth-bearing ? 

But while the mental habits of seeing or not seeing 
are largely determined in childhood among materia) 
objects, they extend to more than material things I sup 
pose we all know those whose impressions and statements 

are wholly unreliable, not because they choose to be 
lars, but because their minds sre incapable of accurate 
or discriminating observation. We also know those who 
go on making the same irritating mistakes through a life- 
time with obtuse placidity, never noting the abrasions 
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of temper or erosions of nerves inflicted on their victims. 
Domestic and social Bourbons, these, who never learn 
because they never perceive or deduce. 

Let us not people the children’s world with unneces- 
sary fears and repulsions. There is no need of going 
about among the animal creation in a state of shudder- 
ing Most creatures are as clean as we, and a good deal 
more intent on minding their own affairs. Scientific 
interest can take the place of unreflecting disgust. The 
ugly worm goes through wonderful transformations, 
The bee is a most ingenious, wise fellow, and too busy 
to meddle with observers who do not meddle with him. 
The act is a study in his place, which is not ma=.ma‘s 
pantry. The bat need not driva one under the bed, but, 
if skillfully brought to the floor by a broom, can be held 
by the extended wing-like membranes so that the cun- 
ning little satanic teeth cannot inflict their tiny pricks 
and will reveal an ingenious mechanism. 

Keep the children on quests of knowleige, making 
their own inquiries of the phenomena about them, Let 
a tree be no longer a tree and nothing more, but a beech 
or oak, recognized by its form, follage, and bark. Have 
them find out where the nolsy locust keeps his little 
fiddle-bow, and what sort of eggs the diffzrent birds lay 
in their neat neats—for good boys not io steal; and if 
you don’t know such things yourself, flad oui, or let the 
children teach you. 








SELECTION. 


HE season of annual house renting and butiding is 
upon us. Every year the quesiion of the desira- 
bility of the location as regards health receives more 
and deeper investigation. ‘ Chambers's Journal” gives 
a few timely hints : 


Tn selecting a house, or a site for a now one, remember 
that where the sun will shine on the house for some hours a 
day one element of good is secured, especially if the sun- 
shine enters at the windows of the living-room,or rooms most 
used during the daytime. After the aspect has been found to 
be suitable, and that a plentifal supply of suo and alr is 
insured, attention should be given to the general position 
and construction of the house. If the ground is at all 
porons, a layer of concrete not less than six inches thick, 
and composed of cament or lime and broken bricks or 
gravel, should bo spread over the whole of the ground 
covered by the building. This will prevent the passage of 
ground air up through the floors. Air will travel through 
the ground for some distance, and, asit iavariably becomes 
contaminated by taking up carbonic acid gas in its pas- 
sage, is not suitable for inhaling. The house acts as a 
sucker on the ground; and if, unfortunatoly, tho site is 
one on ‘made’ ground—that is, composed of all the 
refuse of a town—the ground air becomes the medinm of 
disease. No house should be bullt without a well vanti- 
lated air space between the earth and the ground fisor, 
especially if the layer of concrete on the surface be omitted. 
The walls should be built of good, hard-buarnt bricks or 
bon-porous stones, set in lime or csm2nt mortar. Common 
underburnt bricks or porous stones hold moisture, which 
evaporates with a rise in the temperature and so chills the 
airin the house. If the bricks cr stones of the walls are 
suspected of holding moisture, the whole of the external 
surfaces should be covered with c3ment, or tiled or slated 
above. The foundations of the walls should rest on thick 
beds of concrete bedded in the earth, and, to prevent the 
ground damp rising up the walls a damp-proof course of 
slates, in coment or a bei of asphalt, should be laid in the 
full thickness or width of the wall jast above the ground 
line. Dryness in this climate is so essential to health that 
avy building which in its floors, walls, or roof sins by 
admitting moisture, should bo rejected as a place of resi- 
dence by those who value their health. In tropical climates 
buildings are constracted to keep out the heat, but here 
we build to retain the heat and keop out the cold.” 








Groves —The following recipss for the making of 
gruel are from that admirable book, ‘‘ Cookery for In- 
valids,”? by Thomas J. Murray : 


OATMEAL GRUEL.—Sift two ounces of oatmeal. Boil a 
quart and a pint of water, add to it a saltspoonful of galt ; 
now add gradually the eatmeal, stirring constantly while 
adding the meal Boil for one honr, remove to the back of 
thse range until water enough has evaporated to make it of 
the proper consistency ; part milk may be used instead of 
all water. 

CEREALINE GRUEL.—Proceed as for oatmeal gruel, and 
add half a pint of cerealine to a quart of boiling water, 
slightly salted. Boll for half an hour, and serve with alittle 
sugar. All milk may be used, if desired. 

RicE GRvuEL —Mix together one tablespoonful of rice- 
flour, a saltspoonfal of salt, and a small cup of cold water. 
Add the contents of the cup to a pint of boiling water, and 
boil for twenty minutes. Sugar should be served sepa- 
rately ; aud, when too thick, add? muk until of the proper 
consistency. 

BARLEY GRUEL —Take two tablespoonfals of pearl barley 
washed in warm water. To a quart and half a pint of 
cold water add a heapitg saltspoonfal of salt and tke 
washed barley. Boil for three-quarters ofan hour ; strain; 
add a cake of cut sugar to each gobiletful, and twist over 
the glass a piece of lemon peel, the oil of which gives a 
pleasant fiavor. 


1 Printed by White, Stokes & Allen, New York. : 
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PATIENT CONTINUANCE. 
By MarGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


WO people were sitting in a warm and cozy little 

room before a blazing wood fire, which seemed 
trying to be twenty fires fustead of one by shining in the 
bright brass heads of the andirons, in the tin pans and 
cups hung up on the wall, in the looking-glars, with its 
old-fashioned gilt frame, which reflected the brightness 
of the real fire and of all its imitations. The only things 
in the room which were not bright were the faces of the 
two people. If the fire had not been lighting every- 
thing up 80, you might have fancied that only one per- 
son with two heads wasaltting in the great chair, which 
was drawn ao close to the cheery blaz3, But you would 
heave wondered how one person could have two heads 
of such diffsrent agee—one with gray hair and a tired, 
careworn look fa the kind tyes; the other with rough, 
brown locks and a chubby child’s face. You see, 
there were really two people in the great chair, but 
they were hugging each other so tightly that it was hard 
to tell which was which. Mrs, Ellison’s sad face was 
even sadder than it usually was, for to-morrow her littla 
daughter was to leave her, and nefther of them knew 
how long the separation would last. Jenny Ellison 
could not remember her father; he had died when she 
was & vary little baby, and she had neither brother nor 
sister, 80 she and her mother had been all fn all to each 
other during the six years which were all that Jenny 
remembered distinctly. They had always been poor, 
but so long as Mrs. Ellison had bsen well and strong 
they had wanted for nothing which they really needed. 
It was only within the last year that real trouble about 
money had beguo. Mra. Ellison took in fine washing 
and froning, and Jenny felt quite grown up when she 
was allowed to turn the goffering fron and see the beau- 
tifully goffered ruffl:s come sliding out ‘'as if I made 
them,” as she sald. By this work, of which she could 
always find plenty to do, Mrs. Elifscn had made enough 
money since the death of her husband to pay therent of 
a fuuny little brown houss fa the pleasant country town 
where she had always lived, and to buy the simple food 
aod clothing with which she and Jeony were quite 
content, 

This house had been, when it was new, a “‘lean-to”’ 
built beside a Jarger one, for a little shop; then 
some one who did not wish to keep a shop bought 
the larger house and sold the small ono, and the latter 
ws3 moved on great rollers about half a mil: away and 
set down upon the land of the man who had bought it. 
Ho had just had ff repaired and whitewashet and in- 
closed In a smal! garden when Jenny’s mother found 
that she must leave the pleasant home which she had 
occupied during her husband’a lifetime, for a smaller 
anc jess expensive one; and the rent demanded for this 
scrap of a house, with its little, uncultivated garden, was 
80 very small that Mre, Ellison thankfully engaged It for 
a year, and promptly moved into it, selling the furniture 
which was now no longer needed, and so laying by 
a Uttle sum against a possible “‘rainy day.’ There 
were only three rooms to furnish ; the new owner had 

un & partition across the lower floor, dividing it intoa 
small front room and a smaller bsck one ; and there was 
one room above, which, although the ceiling was much 
higher in the middle than it was at the frontand back, 
had two good large windows, and space enough to hold 
all that Mrs. E'llson needed in a bedroom for herself 
and Jenny. The man of whom they rented it was kind- 
hearted and liberal, and when he s2w how industriously 
and cheerfully Mrs. Ellison worked for her little daugh- 
ter and herself, he told her thst, if she wished, her 
punctually paid rent should go toward the purchase of 
the tiny hcuse and garden, and then, whatever hap- 
pened, she would be secure of 8 home, Very gratefully 
did Mra Ellison accept this offer, and when Jenny was 
three years oli their kind landiord put into her little 
hand the title-deed which, as he told her mother, proved 
the house and garden had been paid for and belonged 
to Mrs Ellison. By this time ft looked like a different 
place. Its staring white boards had been ‘‘ whitewashed 
red” by Mrs Ellfson’s busy hauds—sa dark, rich red, 
which contrasted well with the green vines and climb- 
ing roses wh'ch grew up to the very eaves. A flouriah- 
ing garden, as full as it could hold of vagetables and 
flowers, replaced the rough patch of ground, and 
windows and floors were as clean and bright as rubbing 
and scrubbing could keep them. Jonny thought it the 
prettlest place ia the whole town, and was never tired 
of trotting reund after her mother ‘‘helping” to keep 
house and garden {n order. And it is surprising to see 
how helpfal a pir of willlaz and obadlent little hands 
can bs. Tae walks must ba wasded and the dead Jeaves 
picked from the plants, and the bods watered morniag 
and evening, except on rainy days. Then in the house 
there was sweeping and dusting, and making things 
ready for cooking, and washing the few dishes which 
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were all that two people need«d, and all these things 
little Jenny was learning to do, and so leaving her 
mother’s hands free for more fine washing and fron- 
ing. : 

About a year before thetime of which Iam writing, 
Mrs Eliison slipped on an icy pavement and hurt her 
knee. For a while she did not think that the hurt 
would be serious or lasting, but she was not able to give 
herself the needed rest, and at last became so lame that 
she felt she must see a doctor and learn what had better 
be dene, The doctor told her that unless the lame leg 
had immediate rest and treatment she would soon be 
entirely disabled, and perhaps never get well atall, and 
he recommended her to go fato the large hospital in a 
neighboring city of which he was one of the attending 
physicians. He was very kind, telling her that should 
she co.sent to do this he would make all the needed 
arrangements, and that by paylog a small sum for board 
she could be put in a room with only one or two other 
patients, instead of in the general ward. It was only 
when she found herself quite unable to work and near 
the end of her amall savings that she could briag her- 
self to do this; for, of course, it obliged her to part with 
Jenny for a time, and this was a heart-breaking thing 
for both. Jenny had an aunt, a sister of her father’s, 
whom she had never seen, although Miss Millson’s home 
was a flourishing farm only five or six miles from the 
little town in which Jenny and ber mother lived. 

Every one who knew anything about Miss Ellison sald 
she was ‘‘ pecullar;” and perhaps you have noticed 
that what is called ‘‘ pecullarity ” is generally a sort of 
overgrown gelfishness. Mise Eillson, for some unknown 
reason, kad not been pleased with her brother’s mar- 
riage, and, after one formal call on her sister in-law, had 
never scen her again uniil the time of Mr. Elltson’s 
death ; then she had shown real sympathy and kindness, 
and, although she had never visited them since, she once 
in a while wrote a formally kiad note to Mrs. Ellison, 
al ways inclosing a present of money ‘‘ for Jane,” who, 
you may suppose, was Jenny, and who, by her father’s 
wish, had been named after her ‘‘stern old aunt.” To 
this sister in-law Mes, Ellison now reluctantly turned, 
because there seemed no one else who could so well care 
for her little daughter during the painful necessary ab- 
sence; and Miss Ellison wrote a distantly-kind reply, 
coazenting to take ‘‘ Jane” during her mother’s absence, 
and adding that all the bills for Mrs. Ellison’s board and 
treatment in the hospital might be sent to her, and that 
she would call for ‘‘ Jane” immediately after market 
on the following Saturday. Visions of a ride ina “ real 
carrlage” were giving Jenny a little comfort as she 
hugged her mother that last evening. She was only 

eight years old, you know, and had never in her life 
known any conveyance besides her mother’s arms and 
her own two feet. But when the stout brown horse, 
with his kind-faced driver, drew up at the gate of the 
little garden, the only ‘‘carrlage” he drew after him 
was a farmer’s cart, and in it, by way of back to the one 
seat, was the great chest which had held the eggs and 
chickens and early vegetables—for, cool as the weather 
atill was, it was mid-May, and Miss Ellison was famous 
for having the first of everything in market. Jenny’s 
disappolatment for a moment 'was keen, but she was 
soon reconciled—no carriage would have given her 
such a chance to see everything as they went along, and 
somehow the cart seemed even stranger and newer than 
a carriage would have been. Mrs. Ellison sent her little 
daughter away with cheerful words and hopeful sug- 
gestions about the home coming, and then went into the 
lonely bedroom and had a good cry before she packed 
her trunk and settled and closed the house. Jenny had 
expected tocry, but somehow she cid not. Aunt Jane 
spoke kindly, but she was a large, stern looking woman, 
with a deep voice, and Jenny felt a good deal awed 
perched up on the high seat with this new and alarmiag 
aunt, who held the little girl’s valise as if she thought it 
meant to jump out of her lap, and charged Jenuy with 
the care of a great cotton umbrella, The good natured 
driver, whom Miss E!lison called ‘‘ Janks’’ when she 
spoke to him, walked beside the horse, occasfonelly 
flourishing the long whip as a reminder to ‘‘ Peter,” 
but never doing anythirg more severe with it. Nobody 
but Janks said anything during the drive, but it did not 
seem long to Janny—she had never been 80 far into the 
country before, and there was so much to hear and see 
and think of. All her mother’s storles about haymows 
and seesaws and fishing and wild flowers kept coming 
into her mind as they passed between green fislds and 
blossoming orchards, and achilly feelfug of disappoint. 
ment se’'z2d her as the brown horse turned into a lane 
and then stopped bafore a bare, unpainted house, un- 
shaded by even a single tree, and shutterless, with shades 
of dark green paper at all the visible windows, and no 
porch over efther front or back door. No weeds de. 





faced the small door yard, but not a flower or shrub was 
to be seen, and J anny shrank from entering the house 
—what would the inside be, with an outside like 
this ? 

Her feeling must have shown itself in her face, for 
an amused smile filtted over that of “‘ Jenks,” and her 
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aunt’s stern expression grew sterner as she sald, ‘‘ We've 
no time here for all the fancy work your mother and 
you seem to find time for! I mean to give you enough 
to do to keep you out of mischief, and then you'll not 
worry so much over the looks of a place which I find 
quite good enough for me.” 

But when Aunt Jane had turned the huge door key, 
and they stood inside the door, things looked a little 
mcre encouraging. A wide, open chimney, in which 
shone a pair of dazzlingly bright brass andirons, gave 
an air of comfort to the rather bare room; and by the 
chimney corner stood a queer, old-fashioned child’s 
chair, which Jenny felt quite sure had been put there 
for her benefit. She was a cheerful and happy-tempsred 
ttle girl; her mother had told her that ‘‘ fretting and 
worrying would only make the time seem longer,” £0 
she was fully determined neither to fret nor worry. Her 
aunt might be cold and stern in her manner, but surely 
she was kind in her heart, or she never would have 
brought the little chair to the fireside ! 

‘That was your father’s, child,” said Aunt Jane, as 
she saw Jenny looking at the chair; ‘‘it’s beon in the 
garret these many years, but I brought it down for you 
to sit in while you’re here—when you’ve done the work 
Ihavefor you todo. Now you can go up to the entry 
bedroom and put away your coat and hood, and if 
that’s your best frock you can chauge it for a common 
one, and empty your bag into the bureau and closet, 
and then come down here again and I'll show you how 
to set the table.” 

This was much the longest speech which Jenny had 
heard from her aunt, and perhaps you will think it was 
not a very cheerful or encouraging one; but what chief- 
ly struck Janny was the fact that she was to have a 
whole room and closet and bureau to herself, and as 
she went along the entry she resclved that this should be 
mentioned in her very first letter to her mother. Mrs, 
Ellison had carefully directed and stamped a number of 
envelopes and given Jonny two long red lead-penells and 
her own little penknife, and they were to write to each 
other twice a week. Aunt Jane could find no fault with 
the willing little handmaiden, who, under her direc- 
tion, set the table neatly and quickly, without dropping 
or spilling asingle thing. The supper was plain, but 
Jenny, used to baker’s bread and skim milk, thought it 
a perfect feast—such bread, such butter, such “ cottage 
cheese” and ‘‘ bonny-clabber,” she had never in all her 
life tasted. 

‘Oh, aunty,” she said, as she buttered her third slice 
of the sweet brown bread, “how I wish mother had 
such a good supper ! It seems kind of mean in me to bs 
eating so much when she isn’t here.” 

‘*That’a nonsense, child,” said Aunt Jane; but her 
voice had a kinder sound in it, and when she spoke 
again it was to say : 

** Til send a good baking of brown bread and a churn- 
ing of butter home with you when you go; that baker’s 
bread’s no better than chaff.” 

Jenny’s warm thanks were quite unanswered, and 
when, after a sleepy, silent half-hour before the blazing 
fire, the little girl asked and obtained leave to go to bad, 
and put up her faca for a good-night kiss, Aunt Jane 
seemed too astonished to give her a real good hearty 
mother-kise—‘‘ it was more as if she pecked me,” said 
Jenny to herself, asshe went upstairs. Fortunately, 
she had learned to undress and dress herself without 
help. ‘‘It’s well you have,” said Aunt Jane, dryly, 
when J2nny rather proudly told her this, 

[have not time and space to follow little Janny day by 
day, and hour by hour, through her new life ; can only 
tell you what was the result ofthe prayerful resolution, 
renewed every day, not to fret, not to worry, not to 

* answer back,” to bs kind to everybody, to be as happy 
as she could, and to make other people happy when- 
ever it was possible to do so. 

The customers who came weekly to Miss Ellison’s 
‘stand ” in the old-fashioned market wondered what 
was making her so much pleasanter ; they did not know 
about the bed of violets and the roots of wild honey- 
suckle and red lilies and wild roses which were begin- 
ning to brighten the bare yard, as the cheerful voice 
and ready helpfulness and merry laughter of the little 
girl were brightening the lonely life. Little by little 
J-nny got into the way of reading her mother’s letters to 
‘* Aunty,” and, somehow, the old lady did not say, ‘‘ All 
nonsense |’ when she found how often the letters came 
and went ; Jenks fancied that she sometimes sent him 
into the village on absurdly trifilng errands now, and 
he smiled to himself when she called out to him, just as 
he was starting, and as if it werean afterthought, ‘‘ You 
may as well stop at the post-office, Jenks.” 

And when the dear mother, qaite cured and able once 
more to work for herself and her little daughter, came 
to take Jonny back to the red house, Aunt Jane aston- 
ished her by an iavitation to make the farm her home ! 
Very gently and gratefully Mrs, Ellison declined, say- 
ing that, while she had health and strength, {t was only 
right that she should work for her living. And, strange 





to say, Aunt Jane, although much disappointed, was 
not offended. But when, some years after, the active 
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woman was seized with a lingering and tedious {lness, 
and once more begged her sister-in-law to share her 
home, Mrs. Ellison and Jenny came. Miss Ellison never 
wholly recovered ; but you would not think she felt her 
helplessness much of a burden if you could see her con 
tented face and the loving smile which always shines 
upon it when her eyes rest upon the tall young airl 
who has brightened her home for the past ten years, 
and about whom, if Aunt Jane were given to quoting 
poetry, she would say : 


* She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteeméi in her eyes.”’ 





THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 
By F, M. Masson, 


HAT are you going todofor aliving ? Thou- 
sands of boys are asking themselves this 
question, or having it asked them. Some hope to 
be lawyers, physicians, ministers, statesmen, authors, 
journalists ; but the majority of them will be carried, by 
inclination or necessity, into some cne of the great chan- 
nels of commercial life. It is not a question of choice 
with most of them; they are looking for places, and 
will take what they can get, 

The conducting of a great business demands as much 
ability as any of the learned professions or the govern- 
ing ofa State. Tradeisno mora looked down upon ; it 
occuples a great place in the history of the world. Our 
merchant princes, many of whom by their own unaided 
efforts have built up colossal fortunes for themselves, 
and added to the wealth of the country, ara today as 
much respected and admired as the successful men in 
avy other career. Other things being equal, the same 
labor expended and the same talents exercised in busi- 
ness as in other pursuits will bring a larger pecunfary 
reward. The prizes are as large, and there are more of 
them. Business offers opportunities for the use of the 
highest as well as the lowest order of ability. 

Among the thousands of workers in this vast country 
engaged in business pursuits, the commercial traveler, 
or the drummer, as he is more often called, occupies a 
unique and important place. Numbers of boys who read 
this article, and who are wondering what the future will 
bring forth, wi'l flad themselves, a few years from now, 
‘fon the road.” And they need not be ashamed of the 
prospect ; the position ie an honorable one, even if much 
abused. The commercial traveler isa necessity, and one 
of the most important factors in the mercantile life of 
to-day. He has changed the old way of doing business, 
and made a place for himself from which he cannot be 
ousted. 

A boy coming to New York and procuring a place in 
one of the wholesale houses as errand boy is promoted 
after a while to the stock, which, if he is apt and per- 
severing, he learns thoroughly. At a busy time he is 
called upon to wait on a customer; he becomes a salea- 
man. A vacancy occurs, or a new territory needs 
worklag up ; he is senton the road. This is the regular 
order of promotion, There is only one place higher— 
to become a member of the firm ; and many members 
of firms are their own travelers, and many others would 
be glad to exchange their yearly profits for the earnings 
of one of the boys. 

The first drummer I ever became acquainted with 
drove four magnificent horses attached to a huge caravan 
filled with candy. I could hear the rattle of this trav- 
eling house almost a mile away, and when the driver 
turned the corner lato the main street of our village, and 
with a snap of the whip warned other vehicles to get 
out of the way, to my boyish eyes the candy drummer 
was greater than any king. This method of selling 
goods aud delivering them at the same time has not died 
out altogether, but the increase of railroads and the 
facilities for reaching many otherwise difficult points of 
access has made the four-horse method too slow, except 
for the smaller places, The commercial tourist of to-day 
often finds the railroads too slow ; he would welcomean 
invention that would annihilate the distance between 
his towns. 

The first thing the traval'ng man, leaving on his firat 
trip, does is to lay out his route, cr have some one more 
experienced than himself tell him where to go. Then 
he gets from the Mercantile Agency books—books con- 
taining the name of every merchant In every town in 
the United States—his list of prospective customers ; 
perhaps some of them have already had dealings with 
his firm. The amount of baggage he carries depends 
upon the business he is in ; the necessities of some lines 
require only a sample case, while others bring into use 
from one to six huge trunks, the terror of baggage mas- 
ters. I met a man in Now Orleans once who had four- 
teen bales all rolled up in canvas and bound with straps, 
He wasacatpet drummer, With samples all packed, 





and route laid out, it is customary to inform by postal 
card the principal merchants on the line the probable 
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day of your arrival in his town. These advance cards 
offer an opportunity for many humorous devices; for it 
is a great point to have a drawing, or a few lines of verse 
that leave an impression. This impression sometimes 
influences a merchant to wait fora par‘icular man be- 
fore purchasing his goods. The last thing to do, and 
the most important of all, is to visit the cashier and get 
the allowance of money for traveling expenses. The 
amount furnished depends upon the time it will take to 
make the trip—from $4 to $12 or even $15 a day being 
allowed, according to the distance the towns or cities are 
apart. This amount is sometimes given in currency, 
and sometimes part currency and part checks or dr.fts. 
Some men travel on commission—getting two, five, or 
ten per cent. of their sales—and pay their own expanses; 
others receive a salary based on the business they do, 
and their expenses are paid by the house ; which last is 
the more popular way with beginners. With hand- 
shakings all around and wishes for his success freely 
expressed, the drummer starts out on his first trip with 
mingled feelings of hope and fear. He buys his ticket 
at a reduced rate, and soon learns to travel as cheap as 
the cheapest, and withal to have the best of everything. 
This last is s motto the average traveling man carries in 
his mind. He stays at the best hotels, and pays the 
lowest price. Arriving at the first town on his list, the 
commercial traveler goes to the hotel picked out for 
him by an older traveler, registers in a bold hand, writ- 
ing New York City out in full ; at the second place he 
writes New York merely, and before he gets back home 
is satisfied with N. Y. Then he looks around the town. 
If it is evening, he strolls by the firms he hopes to sell, 
and wonders what kind of a reception he will meet. 
When the time arrives for him to begin his business, he 
calls on the trade. If any of his samples can be put in 
a grip-sack he carries it with him, and shows his wares 
in the stores ; but if he has trunks filled with goods he 
first displays them attractively in a sample room at the 
hotel, and then endesvors to make appointments for the 
buyers to meet him there. 

The first day on the road is a memorable one in the 
minds of many men who have since obtained high 
places; a day of excitement, discouragement, and 
wonder if one will ever succeed. It needs courage to 
carry one through it without giving up entirely. When 
the first town has been thoroughly drummed, not a 
stone left unturned that might possibly result in a sale, 
then the baggage is again packed, the hotel bill paid, 
and over the rails to the next place! What a life of 
excitement! On the go always; always seeing some- 
thing new, making new friends, learning something. 
And the temptations! It is a life fraught with many 
dangers, the very love of excitement it engenders the 
greatest danger of all. Away from home, in a strange 
place, with bright, entertaining companions proposing 
this, that, and the other form of amusement, it is no 
wonder that many fall by the way. But it is a test. 
Without temptation what would character be worth ? 
and temptation finds its victims in every walk of life. 
Said a commercial traveler whom I met on Broadway 
recently: ‘“‘I have been travelfug ten years. and all I 
have to show for it is a stock of bad habits and an un- 
settled disposition.” On the very next block I meta 
member of the firm of a large dry-goods house, who 
began as an errand boy, and had traveled five years 
Still young, he had married, settled down, and was a 
highly respected citizen. Such examples are found in 
every business or profession. 

The first talent necessary to be successful as a travel- 
ing salesman is identical with the talent that brings suc- 
cess in anything—the ability for hard work. The man 
who gets up early in the morning, loses no opportunity, 
works when apparently there is no necessity of work- 
ing, knocks down every obstacle—he is the one who 
succeeds. The man who uses the many odd moments 
and hours on the cars, and evenings at hotels, in 
improving his mind and adding to his knowledge ; 
makes every moment count for some good—physical, 
mental, or spiritual; who studies the characteristics 
of the men he meets, and learns how to take them—he 
is bound to succeed. 

Good health isa very essential element of success. 
Traveling requires, at times, great strain on one’s 
endurance, and often calls for the most fatiguing kind 
of labor. So he who enters the field of strong com- 
petition is doubly blest if he is strong. The life itself 
is conducive to good health, which must be maintained 
by vigorous outdoor exercise and the avoidance of all 
excesses in living. 

A commercial traveler must be rellable. ‘‘I buy my 
goods of that man,” sald a large dealer in hardware, 
speaking of a friend of mine, “‘ because he is truthful. 
I never knew him to lie” The men who misrepresent 
goods, who sell gold dollars, as the saying is, for ninety 
cents, may do for a few trips, but they are not success- 
ful in the long run. Abright, joyous disposition, habit- 
ual good nature, so that when entering a store all the 
clerks as well as the proprietor will extend a hearty 
welcome—this is a great gift, and if not possessed should 
be cultivated. I have met some men who, successful 
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as they were, have had te make up for this lack of the 
faculty of making friends by working harder than their 
competitors. 

The commercial tourist is a ubiquitous individual ; 
he is here, there, everywhere. We all know him in 
some form ; elther as the youth proud to represent the 
house of Push, Energy & Oo., or as one of the oldest on 
the road, who has been everywhere and knows every 
one, Take him for all in ali, he is an interesting char- 
acter. He has seen much, and talks well on a variety 
of subjects. Hoe is charitable; many a dollar has he 
given to assist some sufferer ; and not only with money, 
but by a kind word or by taking trouble on himself for 
the sake of another, hes he made life’s burden lig hter 
for many a harassed soul. He sees quickly the funny 
side of everything, and between stations keeps the 
passengers in good humor. He is a friend of hotels, of 
waiters, of porters ; conductors know him well and like 
him ; and to the sleepy country town he brings a new 
life aud the latest tidings from the outer world. 





HOW MARGARET’S DREAM WAS 
REALIZED. 
PART IV. 
By Mary ALLArRe 


HEN Mrs. Stretton stepped aside, Margaret 
flew into her father’s outstretched arms, and, 
clinging closely about his neck, sobbed out, ‘‘ Papa !” 

‘* Why, darling !" he said. in tones of utter surprise, 
‘what is the matter?’ Margaret clung to him, but 
could not speak. She tried hard not to cry, but the 
tears would flow in spite of her efforts. 

‘*This must be interesting to the neighbors !” sald 
Mrs. Stretton, in a sarcastic tone of voice. Mr. Stret- 
ton at this picked Margaret up in his arms and carried 
her into the house. He sat down in a chair in the hall, 
still holding her, to the great annoyance, evidently, of 
Mrs. Stretton, who finally said: ‘‘I think you very un- 
wise to indulge that great girl in those nervous out- 
breaks. She is not a baby, and if she is ever to learn 
self-control surely it is time she began.” 

“I think she is trying,” answered Mr Stretton, 
gently. ‘‘ Everything is new and strange. You know 
she has always come directly to my office after echool, 
and she feels the complete change in her life. She 
means to be a wise, loving little daughter, I’m sure. We 
must only give her time,” and the arms held Margaret 
closer for a minute, and then Margaret was put gently 
from bim. 

Mr. S'retton brushed her tumbled hair with his hand, 
and said, ‘‘ Papa wants you to be a wise little woman. 
So wash the tears away, and then come downstairs.” 

Margaret flew up to her room. She had never been 

taught the meaning or purpose of prayer. She had 
learned, she scarcely knew how, the Lord’s Prayer. 
She had sald it in Sunday-school, because the rest of the 
scholars said it. The beautiful simplicity of the prayer 
appealed to her ears as did music, and she was soothed 
by it. But this evening, as she reached the barren 
little room, now made rich in coloring by the last rays 
of the setting sun, she cast herself on her knees, and 
for the first time the opening words of the beautiful 
prayer, ‘Our ‘Father,” thrilled her soul with the con- 
sciousness of a divine Protector and Guide who changed 
not, who remained yesterday, to-day, and forever the 
same. The storm, the rage, in her heart was stilled. 
No words formed themselves in her mind but these, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven,” and over and over 
she repeated them, till there came to her a calmness and 
peace that she never knew before, and she rose strong 
and comforted. When she came into the dining-room 
she smiled brightly into her father’s face, and looked 
toward Mes. Stretton, hoping to meet her eyes, but they 
were not raised from her plate. There was a shadow on 
her father’s face such as she had never seen, and the 
oppressive silence seemed to make speech impossible. 
Margaret learned to know the meaning of that silence, 
and the bitterest grief of those days was the knowledge 
that she was the’cause. Many times the little girl flew 
to the house under the locusts, and wildly, pavsionately 
prayed that she might die, and so be no longer a burden 
in the life of the earthly father, who finally learned 
that he must not express his love for his little daughter 
in the presence of his wife. 
On this evening, when Margaret and her father came 
on to the piazza, they looked into each other’s faces with 
a new expression, knowing that a new bond and a new 
barrier was formed in their lives. Mr. Stretton sat 
down and put his arm about Margaret to lift her on his 
knee, She gently resisted, snd stood close beside his 
chair, with her arm thrown round his neck. She had 
resolved to do nothing that would bring a shadow into 
her father’s face. While she resisted his efforts to bring 
her closer, she looked into his eyes with unutterable 
love. ‘* What have you been doing to-day, darling ?” he 
asked. 





** Building a house on the hill. Oh, papa, come and 
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see it. It is lovely !” and Margaret caught his hand to 
pull him to his feet. They went up the hill to the new 
house, and for a brief space Margaret was perfectly 
happy. ‘Oh! papa, pspa! You stepped right through 
the wall. How could you !” 

**It was not very difficult, dear. Your architect 
should have made his intentions more pronounced. If 
you will kindly explain the plan, Midget, I'll not 
offend again.” 

** Why, papa, I should think you knew! The stones 
are walls, and you must make believe that they are like 
any walls, You cannot go through them, or see 
through them. Now you see this string tied to the limb 
of this tree ; well, that is the front door-bell. Now you 
must pull it, and I will open the front door.” 

Mr. Siretton pulled the string as directed, and the 
stone at the end struck the branch of the tree, and 
Margaret stooped and lifted the slender twig that an- 
swered for a front door. 

** Way, howdoyou do, Mr. Stretton? Come right in. 
Oh, there, papa! you’ve gone right through the wall 
into the dining-room. Besides, you've kicked the 
stones.” 

**I beg your pardon, dear, but I do not seem to fit the 
house ; would you mind sitting with me on the piazza of 
this remarkable structure and explain it to me? I have 
not the courage to stay in a house that is not more 
soundly built.” 

I think that would be better, papa ;” and Margaret 
carefully put the front door in place, and took her 
father’s hand, and they sat side and side on the top of 
the atone fence. Here Margaret pointed out doors and 
window, halls and rooms, but Mr. Stretton still insisted 
that he dare not venture in, as he felt sure thathe would 
cause as much damsge as the famous bull in the china 
shop. Margaret hopped down from the fence, and 
with great eagerness showed him the sticks, stones, and 
boards that formed the furniture. At last she pointed 
out the book-shelves that would ‘‘hold really truly 
books,” and the moss-covered stone that really formed 
a comfortable seat with the ‘‘ mother-tree ” fora back, 
As Margaret said ‘‘ mother-tree,” Mr. Stretton started. 
‘** Why do you call it that, child ?” 

* Because it leans so lovingly over the little trees, 
papa. Don’t you see how its arms are stretched out to 
them ? And when the wind blows, papa, it showers its 
kisses on them. The leaves, you know, papa, I call 
them kisses,” said Margaret. ‘‘I know the Ifttle trees 
feel thev are kissed, paps, for they seem to try to keep 
them. Pu.pa,” continued Margaret aftera pause, “I 
hope in the night, when the wind blows hard, and the 
little trees are afraid, that the mother’s arms touch them. 
Specially the little tree, papa, that isn’t pretty, ‘cause it’s 
crooked, and some of its limbs broken.” Margaret 
leaned against her father’s shoulder as she said this, and 
he bent down and lifted her into his lap, passing his 
hand in deepest tenderness over her head. 

The lights died away over the hilis, and night shut 
jn upon them. Margaret, sitting there in deepest con- 
tent, murmured : 

‘* The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagie in his flight.’’ 


The dear old habit of repeating favorite poems came 
naturally at the twilight hour. Margaret forgot the 
weeks of separation, the disappointment of the past two 
days ; forgot the new love and interest that had become 
& part of her father’s life, and that had so changed 
the current of her own life. The child’s voice, quiver- 
ing with feeling that the music of the post stizred in her 
heart, caught a new meaning when her voice took up— 


**Come, sing to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay 
That shall sooth this restless feeling 

And banish the thoughts of day.” 
The bitter experience of the morning, the mortificatfor 
of the afternoon, the usurpation of the first place in 
her father's love, all crowded into her mind as she re- 
peated these lines of the poet. She could not see her 
father’s face, but she felt that he knew why she could 
not go on. 

Her arm clung more closely to her father’s neck, as 
they sat in the gathering darkness. The moon came 
slowly over the hills, casting its silvery pathway across 
the river, and making the big boats on the Sound seem 
like phantoms from another world. 

Margaret shivered, and her father, with a start, said. 

‘Why, my child! How carelessI am! We mus 
go to the house ” 

Reluctantly Margaret untwined her arms and pre- 
pared to leave her refuge—her father’s lap. 

As they started to leave the shadow of the locusts 
and came into the broad path of moonlight, the trees 
stirred, and the wind spoke in their branches. 

** Papa, the mother-tree says ‘ good-night ;’” and, slip, 
ping her hand from her father’s, Margaret ran back, and, 
throwing both arms around the trunk, she laid her cheek 











against it and whispered, ‘‘ Good-night.” 
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The branches stirred again, and a leaf floated down 
and rested for a minute on the child’s cheek. 

As she came again into the moonlight, she turned 
and said ‘‘ Good-night,” and joined her father, who was 
walking slowly down the path. 

When they reached the house, it was in utter dark- 
ness and silence, the front door closed. 

**Papa, papa! kiss me. Hold me close,” said Mar- 
garet, nervously. Mr. Stretton bent down and caught 
the child convulsively to him. 

‘* My poor frightened baby !” One minute they clung 
heart to heart, and then Mr. Stretton sald: ‘We 
must find mother, dear ; we have been a good while on 
the hill.” They went in together, but there was no 
light in the hall. 

Mr. Stretton stumbled at the foot of the stairs; the 
door above opened, and the light enabled them to reach 
the top of the stairs, when Mrs, Stretton’s voice sounded 
from some invisible point. ‘It is time Margaret was 
in bed ; go at once, Margaret.” The child pressed her 


. father’s hand passionately to her lips, and went into her 


room without a word. 

** Margaret,” her father called after her, ‘‘I will 
come to you before I go to bed.” 

This so comforted her that she called out in very 
gratitude, ‘‘ Good-night, mother.” 

**T never liked the word mother,” came from the dis- 
tance, in the clear-cut tones. ‘I prefer ‘ma.’” 

Margaret shut the door of her own room. “I’mglad 
she does not want me to call her mother. Ma means 
nothing ; I cancall her that.” And then the full know]- 
edge that it meant no relation between the woman her 
father loved and herself, meant a separation more than 
death, caused Margaret to kneel again in agony to ‘‘our 
Father in heaven ’—‘‘ My Father,” she sald—till the 
tumult was passed, and, with a heart strengthened and 
comforted, Margaret fell asleep. 

When Margaret woke, her father had gone,"breakfast 
was cleared away, and Mrs, Stretton told her that she 
would find her breakfast on the kitchen table. She 
was blinded—made dumb—by the new revelation of the 
great ocean that rolled between her father and herself. 
From that day Margaret lived in the family, not of it. 
The house on the hill was her refuge. Never again was 
there a twilight talk with her father; she learned to 
live alone. Mrs. Stretton did not approve of the schools 
in the town, and Mr. Stretton would not send Margaret 
away. She knew she was the cause of dissension, and 
it added to her unhappiness. So miserable had Mar- 
garet become that the morning our story opens she had 
made all her plans to run away. Closely hidden in the 
fence back of the house on the hill was the bundle 
Margaret meant to carry from her home when she left 
it that night. She meant to walk to New York, and 
there she felt sare she could be a cash-girl. 





VicTORY FOR THE GriRLs —All the girls who read 
The Christian Union will be delighted to hear that the 
Brooklyn Mayor's priz‘s for scholarship offered to the 
puptis of the public schools were won by girls— Helen 
M. Kelly and Nettie Taylor. 


UsrruL, Men —There died at Reading, Mass., last 
week one of the noted inventors of the country, T. B. 
Mayall. He began as a bobbin boy ina factory, but by 
Industry and skill died a very wealthy man and left the 
‘world a richer world by his inventions : 

** When a young man he made a model of the first cylinder 
printing machine ever produced, and from it has grown 
not only the present industry of wall. paper printing, but of 
calico printing as well. He discovered the vulcanization 
of rubber, and was one of the largest inventors of rnbber 
goods and articles, and has taken out over two hundred 
patents in this country and over seventy in England. 
Among his other inventions were revolvers, guns, and 
automatic batteries and revolving cannons ; cannon-shells 
whose edges were sharpened like a chisel, so that they 
would bore through the armor of ships; a coffee-hulling 
machine, which he introduced in Brazil ; printing-presses ; 
self-acting drawbridges for railroads; and at the time of 
his death he was at work on an electric elevated railroad, 
an electric cable road, and a pneumatic elevated railroad, 
which he intended to put in operation in Boston and 
Washington.” 


In Washington last week there died another most 
remarkable and much beloved man; loved for his 
noble simplicity and integrity—Mr. W. W. Corcoran. 
While filling the position of a clerk he attracted the 
attention of a banker, who gave him a position in his 
bank. This was the opening of a most successful 
Career, In which there was an accumulation of honors 
both in this country and Europe. 

Mr. Corcoran established a home for gentlewomen 
when age and circumstances had deprived them of the 
power of self-support. He established and endowed the 
famous Corcoran Gallery at Washington. In fact, his 
life was filled with good works that honored the man 
and his vountry. 

Poverty is a bar to success only when it is allowed to 
Overshadow a boy’s efforts to reach his highest power. 








@UNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


THE SON REJECTED.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HERE is undoubtedly in the parable which is sug- 
geated for our study to-day a reference to the Old 
Testament usage of the same figure of a vineyard and 
its Jord. With this figure the Jews were thoroughly 
familiar, and they would have at once recogniz.d the 
fact that Christ in his description of the husband- 
man referred to the Jewish people? It is the Jewish 
people to whom God sent prophet after prophet, who 
were rejected, and last of all his Son, who was slain. It 
was the Jewish people who rejected the stone which has 
become the headstone of the temple ; the Jewish people 
to whom he became a stumbling-stone, and who have 
fallen over him and been broken. We need not, how- 
ever, linger long on this historical application of the 
parable. We may more wisely turn therefrom to its 
practical and immediate application to ourselves. 

1. To the American people, as a people, God has cer- 
tainly given a wonderful vineyard, marvelously fruit. 
ful and marvelously protected. But we greatly mistake 
if we Imagine that this 1s our country, with which we 
may do what we please. It is let to us for a time, and 
for our use of it we must give account. To us, as to 
the Jews of old, prophets have been sent, not merely 
religious teachers so called, but men of every profes- 
sion who have borne their witness by lip or life to the 
principles of liberty, justice, and equal rights. Some- 
times we have heard and sometimes we have ignored 
their admonitions and their counsels. And we have 
had in our experience of civil war a hint at least of that 
judgment which will fall upon any nation which disre- 
gards the voice of its prophets, which professes one 
thing and practices another. which, secelving a rich 
and ample vineyard from {ts Lord, treats the vineyard 
as its own, and refuses to use it in the L rd’s service, 
or to account to him for the fruits thereof. 

2. Ina deeper sente we may say that the Christian 
Church is the vineyard of the Lord. Never in the bhis- 
tory of the world has the Church of Christ been so 
strong, 80 Influential, so really fitted for divine leader- 
ship, as itis in America today. It is protected abso- 
lutely from all religious persecution ; the perfect free- 
dom of religious inquiry and debate which is chara*teris 
tic of the nineteenth century guards it sufficiently from 
dangerous internal dissensions ; diffused - intelligence 
protects it from superstition; and the open Bible, 
studied as never before, is a sufficient guaranty against 
dangerous heresy. But can we say there {fs no danger 
that the church, thus richly provided for, will think this 
vineyard belongs to itaelf ? that that it is an owner, not 
a leaseholder ? that it will forget that It is rich and 
strong and free only that it may preach, on the one 
hand, the law, and, on the other hand, the Gospel, of 
God? Can we say that there is no danger that it will 
turn a deaf ear to the warning voices of its prophets ? 
become a church of Laodicea ? and think itself rich and 
incressed with goods, and needing nothing ? and know 
not that it is wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked if it lacks the living spirit of the living 
God? Can we, looking back along the history of the 
church, say that there is no danger that the American 
church will stumble over the stone which is intended for 
the head of the corner, and there will be broken in 
pleces ? In other words, can we say that there is no 
lesson in this parable for us ? 

8 To each individual, as well as to us in our collect- 
ive capacity as a nation and asa church, this parable 
speaks. Every word of the Bible, every monition of 
conscience, every voice of the teacher in pulpit, press, 
Sabbath-school, or family, is the voice of a prophet 
whom God sends. We cannot be oblivious to these 
voices, least of all to the voice of Christ in the Gospels 
and in the Christian consciousness of this nineteenth 
century, without rendering ourselves subject to the 
warning words with which Christ closes this parable: 
** Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


LL who read the word-picture of to-day’s les 
son will wonder at the kindness, the mercy 
exercised by the husbandman toward his rebellious 
and murderous tenants, and say, with the people who 
heard the lesson, that death was a fitting punishment to 
inflict for their crimes, Yet when we express that sen- 
timent. we pass judgment on ourselves, 
Our Husbandman has prepared a vineyard, and given 
us the privilege of gathering its fruits, asking’ but little 
in return ; and do we give it ? 





1 International Sunday-Sohool Leason for, March 18, 1888,— 
Matt. 3x1.. 33-46. 





2 See especially Isaiah v., 1-7, 
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Is not this world the vineyard which the heavenly 
Father gives us ? 

The beauty of it, to please and educate us. The free- 
dom of it, in which to grow. _ The opportunities of this 
vineyard, to help others into a better, truer manhood 
and womanhood. 

What are the fruits that we should grow? Pzvace, 
long-suffering, kindness, patience, helpfulness, intellf- 
gence, health, grace of mind and body; every frult 
that will make this vineyard more fitting for the O wner. 
Who are the servants our Husbandman sends to us? 
Every one who needs us; every one whom we can 
help. 

The teacher who is entitled to our attention, who will 
do better work for us and othersif we give it; the 
schoolmate who is discouraged, who is tempted, who is 
careless, ia a servant sent by the Husbandman to collect 
the fruits that belong to bim. 

The teggar by the wayside, the pcor man who needs 
work, the stranger who does not know the way, the 
father who needs the expression of our love, the mother 
who needs our care to prevent overwork, the brothers 
and sisters whose love we share, and whose helpers we 
should be; thetired horse whose journey we should 
shorten, the thirsty dog we should give a drink—these 
are the servants our Husbandman sends, and if we do 
not give them in service the fruits we raise for the 

Husbandman, then are we no better than the men we 
condemned. We have sent the s:rvants of our Lord 
‘empty away,” or “‘ shamefully handled.” 

If we reject the servants, will we not refuse to recog- 
nize the right of the Son ? If we refuse to render to God 
the things that are God’s, how will we be ready to 
accept his greatest mark of confidence and honor? If 
we train ourselves in allegiance to the King, will we not 
accept the Prince gladly ? Sseking to hear the message 
he brings from the King : ‘‘ Love your enemies ;” ‘‘ Do 
good tothem that hate you;” ‘Pray for them that 
despitefully use you;” ‘‘ Love the King with all your 
heart ; your neighbor as yourself.” Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the message brought by the King’s Son 
{s one that will make the vineyard more valuable, the 
workers more happy ? 

But if we would not listen to the servants sent in the 
King’s name, we will not render tribute or welcome to 
the Prince, nor give him the allegiance we deny the 
King, who created our vineyard, with its beauties and 
opportunities, 

The punishment {s just; we lose our birthright, and 
it is given to another. We lose our joint heirship, and 
those who have been faithful and lived up to lester op- 
tunities become the workers for the King. We live in 
the vineyard, but we are not tenants of the King. The 
King gave us schools, but we would not give our time 
tothem. He gave usart, but we would not see or hear 
its beauties. He gave us homes with love and care in 
them, but we would not cherish them. He gave us the 
ability and opportunity to work, but we would not use 
them, and the one we least expected becomes our 
master. We rejected the good, and evil has come upon 
us. The servants of the King came with their message 
and to receive what belonged to the King ; we sent them 
‘empty away.” We killed hope, aspiration, courage, 
in those who came pleading in the King’s name, and we 
were ready to kill the Prince who sought only to bring 
us to know and love the King. 

It is ours to say wh-ther we rematn the tenants of the 
King. The vineyard is curs, the servants come for the 
King’s dues. If we recelve the servants in the King’s 
name, the Prince is welcomed, we praise him and love 
him, and listen to the message that will enrich us and 
the vineyard. We will bail the Priace and Son, and 
seek to grow into his likeness, for he bears the mark of 
his divinity ; there is no beauty we would desire him, 
for he comes in the name of our Lord. 


CHILD NURTURE.’ 


By tHE Rev LyMan ABBOTT 


“ But Jesus sald, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven.*’—Matt. 
xix.,14. 


“* For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.”—Luke 1., 15. 

“* And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.”— 
Eph. vi., 4 
I AM going to speak to you this morning on the duty 

of the church toward children. I have selected these 
three texts, because they embody three fundamental 
principles, and I wish it to be very clear in your minds 
that the principles are Scriptural, and that in presenting 
them to you I am simply attempting to present to you 
the teaching of Scripture on thissubject. I shall return 
to the texts and expound them a little more fully later. 

The common ecclesfastical conception of the church 
has been that children are by nature estranged from 
God—that they are separated from him, that they be- 

1 Preached in Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 


5, and published in compliance with a request numerously 
signed by o ficers and other members of Plymouth Chareh. 
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long by their birth to the kingdom of darkness and evil, 
that they have inherited death, depravity, and the curse 
of the Almighty, and that, by something which we must 
do for them, or something which they must be induced 
later todo for themselves, they must be transferred 
from the kinzdom of darkness to the kingdom of light, 
from the kingdom of Satan to the kingdom of Corist. 
They must be redeemed and relieved from that curse of 
God and that death. Depravity must be taken out of 
them. The Roman Catholic Church holds that this 
transfer ean be accomplished by a simple ceremony. It 
holds to what is known as baptismal ragencration. It 
holds that, ifa child is not baptized, there is, if not a 
certificate of its damnation, no certitude of its salvation, 
and, if it isto be saved at all, it is by the kindly « flices 
of the Church, through the purification of purgatory. 
The baptism is necessary to bring the child within the 
covenanted mercies of God. And this is regarded as so 
essential that the Roman Catholic Caurch does not even 
require a priest to perform the baptizmal services. Ifa 
priest can be had, that is proper ; but the child must be 
baptized at every hazard, otherwise it goes out into 
eternity without the arms and the love of the Almighty. 
Soa layman may bapiiz3a child, or even a damnable 
herstic may baptize. If the child is baptized, it is 
brought within the fold, it is brought within the cov- 
enanted mercies of God. Ia the Reformation this theory 
was in a large measura tet aside, and it came next to be 
held that children must be brought out of this condition 
of darkness and curse and damnation by some exercise 
of faith or repentance. In order to justify the doctrine 
of infant bapiism, Luther said that an infant could 
exercise infantile faith and infantile repentance. I do 
not think the Lutheran Church holds that doctrine; 
certainly most of the Protestants do not; but infant 
baptism was maintained on the ground that the faith of 
the parent somehow or other was transferred, and the 
repentance of the parent was taken in lieu and plece of 
the repentance and faith of the child. He must come 
into the kingdom, noi py a mere mechanical application 
of water, but he must be brought in by faith and repent- 
ance. Inasmuch as he is not old enough to exercise 
faith end repentance, it muat be exercised for him by 
some one else, This notionis embodied to-day fn the 
Episcopal Prayer-B>ok, in the baptismal service ; and, 
although it is familiar to many of you, I will read it, to 
make this ecclesiastics] conception clearer : 


“The minister shall then demand of the sponsors as 
follows : 

**T demand, therefore, Dost thou, in the name of this 
child, renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp 
and glory of the world, with ali covetous desires of the 
same, and the sinfal desires of the flosh, so that thou wilt 
not follow nor be led by them ? 

* Answer: I renounce them all, and, by God’s help, will 
endeavor not to follow nor be led by them. 

** Minister : Dost thou believe all the Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed ? 

“ Answer: 1 do. 

Minister: Wilt thou be baptized in this Faith ? 

** Answer : That is my desire. 

“ Minister : Wilt thou then obediently keep God’s holy 
will and coramandments, and walk in the same all the days 
of thy life? 

“Answer: I will, by God’s help.’? 


The he\pless infant Iles in the arms of the mother, and 
the child, by a pure fiction, Is supposed to reneunce the 
world ; it is supposed to believe in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
it is suposed to exercise faith and repentance ; the 
promise and the renunciation and the « xperience being 
expressed for it by another. The Buptists are more 
logical. They say there is no wsy by which a child can 
be brought out of the kingdom of darknees into the 
kingdom of light, out of the kingdom of Satan into the 
kingdom of Carist, out of this curse into this blessing. 
except by repentance and faith, and no babe can 
exercise repentance and faith, and no men can exer- 
cise repentance and faith forthe babe, Therefore we 
must wait until he is old enough to understand and old 
enough to exercise repentance and faith ; we must wait 
until he has come to years of discretion and intelligence, 
and then he must {intelligently ¢xerciee fafth and repent- 
ance for himself, for there is no door of entrance into 
the kingdom of God except the door of conversion by 
personal experience through repentance and faith. We 
Congregationalists are not logical ; we stand about half 
way between the Baptists and the Episcopalians. We 
bapt'z2 our children as the Episcopalians do, but we 
say that they cannot come in the church, or be Chris- 
tlans, until they have experienced repentance and faith, 
as the Baptists say. All these different theories agree 
in this: that children are by nature outeide the king- 
dom of Christ, but may be brought into the kingdom of 

_ Christ either by something done for them or by some- 
thing done by them. I helieve that premise to be 
fundameptally false. I do not wish to enter into po- 
lemical theology. I have not stated this ecclesiastical 

conception of childhood for the purpose of combating 
it, only for the purpose of making it perfectly clear and 
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platn to you what seems to me the teaching of nature 
and Scripture in this matter. 

Children sre not totally depraved. They are not 
under the curse of God, nor the inheritors of an abso- 
lutely evil nature. Neither what I may call the school- 
girl theory of childhood nor the ecclesfastical theory is 
correct. What alittle cherub it is! No, I beg your 
pardon, it is not a cherub at all; it isa long way from 
being acherub. But if it is not a little cherub, neither 
isitalittleimp. It isa bundle of possibilities. Itisa 
seed bed in which there are ali the seeds of good and ali 
the seeds of evil; and whether the seed bring forth a 
garden of weeds or a garden of fiowers depends upon 
the atmosphere in which the child is brought up and 
the training which is given to it. 

Every child must bs taught truth, just as he must be 
taught everything else. He is by naturea liar. On, I 
see some of you mothers shake your heads. But it is 
true, Shall you imagine that the child cannot know 
what are the laws of the physical realm without being 
taught them, cannot know what are the laws of the in- 
tellectual realm without being taught them, and know, 
by its own genius, what are the laws of the mental and 
moral realm? A child does not know the distinction 
between truth and falsehood until it is taught the dis 
tinction, as it does not understand the laws of mathe- 
matics until itis taught them. Every childis by na‘ure 
a highway robber. If one babe has a bright colored 
rattle, see his neighbor crawl across tho floor and sefze 
it away from the other little fellow ! He must be taught 
what is mine and what is thine, and true rights of 
property. All the possibilities of evilarein him. But 
all the postibilities of good are also in him—sll the 
possibilities of truth, and self-denfal, and love, and hero- 
ism. If he will run across the floor to rob the child of 
a rattle, he will also crawl across the floor to give a child 
a plece of candy. The one isthe beginning of philan- 
thropy, and the other {fs the beginning of burglary ; 
and what shall be the outcome in the future depends on 
the atmosphere which be breathes and the trainiog 
which he receives. A little girl four years old, who 
had been taught by her uncle to be fond of natural his- 
tory, bugs particularly, came—the uncle told me the 
story himself—one day into his presence with her 
hand closed like that. ‘‘ Uncle, I have a bug in my 
band ; a very naughty bugindeed. He keeps biting 
me.” And she opened her hand and disclosed s bee, 
which was stinging her. All the elements of an infantile 
heroism were in that little one. Two children are play- 
ing—I speak not of fiction, but of what I kvow; the 
dress of one catches fire The other, the boy, runs to 
ber assis‘auce, with his hand tears the burning apron 
from her, saves her life by his own courage, and at cost 
of his own burnt hand. He has the hero in him by na- 
ture. Two boys sre going up the stairs of a great fac 
tory. One ef them fz carrying acan of naphtha; he 
drops it ; it catches afire ; the next instent one runs into 
the street, and the other runs upstairs to warn the girls 
that are there, and perishes in the flame. One is a nat 
ural coward ; the other is as truly a natural hero. 

Children are neither cherubs nor imps. They are 
bundles of possibilities ; they ara little seed-beds. Oh, 
look at the cradle and what lies within it! Oh, look at 
what may grow out of it! Isitthe ark of bulrushes ? 
Oat of it shall grow forty years of patient Jeadership in 
the wilderness. Is it the cradle that rocked the infant 
Napoleon on the island of Corsica? Out of it shall 
flow rivers of blood that shall deluge all Europe. And 
what, out of that cradle that you, mother, are rocking, 
shall grow, deperds more on what you are than on all 
other influences combiaed. 

Now I come back to our text, Our first text 
declares emphatically that children belong to the king- 
dom of Christ. Certain persons brought children to 
Christ to bless them, and the disciples sought to turn 
them away, and, if I read the original aright, what 
Christ said was a word of sharp rebuke to his disci- 
ples. He said, “ Lot those children alone ; don’t forbid 
the children to come unto me, for of such {s the king- 
dom of heaven.” They belong to Christ’s kingdom, 
not because they were baptized, not because they had 
pious father and mother—there is not the slightest 
intimation that fathers and mothers brought them, 
still less fathers and mothers who had faith for 
them—but they were Christ’s because they were chil- 
dren, and Carist ie Christ, and all children belong to 
Christ. Do not misunderstand me. D> not think that I 
mean to teach that religion is, as Matthew Arnold says, 
morality imbued with emotion ; that Christian experi. 
ence is simply 8 moral life lifted up a little. Chris- 
tlanity Is a divine life. Ifthere be anything taught in 
the Scripture more plainly than-another, it is that there 
isno life separated from Ged, and no way in which any 
man can truly live except in contact and communion 
and fellowship with God. Your wax flower—handle 
it never so skillfully, color it never so beautifully, nay, 
with your skill furnish and equip it with the right 
odor, ii is a wax flower still; and the poorest flower 
that grows, if it have a divine (life in itself, is more 





truly a flower than the rarest wax imitation of it ever 
made. Alas that there should be so many wax Chris- 
tlans in the church, that have not the divine life in 
them! But this life does not depend on something we 
do when we havecome to years of discretion, or some 
thing that is done for us before. Our second text 
declares of John the Baptist that he was filled with the 
Spirit of God from his mother’s womb. The new birth 
and the first birth may be contemporaneous, the divine 
life and the natural life may start together. Must achild 
wait until he has reached certain years of discretion 
before the divine influence is ready to shine upon him 
and to bless him and to vivify him ? How old must he 
bs? Mathematics, I belleve, are accepted as the stand- 
ard of intellectual growth in our schools. Must he.get 
as far as the conic sections before he can be converted ? 
Or can he be converted when he has reathed fractions ? 
or partial payments ? or the multiplication table ? What 
‘s the point before which God will not put love intoa 
child’s heart, and after which he will? How old must 
a child be before you lovait? How old mustachild ~ 
be before you will die for it? Oh, shame on us that 
we should blaspheme the name and thought and love 
of God so as to think that we love children more than 
he dces, or before he does! The children—not by 
reason of any baptism, not by reason of any contract, 
not by reason of any parental faith—the children as 
children come into the kingdom of Christ, and the 
Divine Spirit is ready to nurture and invigorate and 
endow and strengthen them; and, therefore, there 
comes the third declaration, that of our last text, of 
our duty to train them by bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord : the nurture—that 
is, the whole process of character. building ; the admoni. 
tlon—that is, the whole process of mind-filling. This is 
our duty toward our children: to assume that thoy 
belong to Carist ; to assume that, from the rery first cry, 
the very firat instant of their life, the Spirtt of God is 
ready to entreat, to nurture, and to keep them; aud, on 
this assumption, to build them up on Christ as the 
foundation, and to fi'l thelr minds full of Carist as their 
learning. 

I have taken un so much time {n opening up this gen- 
eral truth that I have but a few moments to make special 
application of it; and yet I have wished to make the 
general truth clear and plain. I hope I have succeeded, 
I have wished to make it clear to you that, according to 
the teaching of Scripture, children are nefther little 
angels nor little demons. Thoy are sead-beds ; but they 
are seed- beds that belong to Christ; they are seed-beds 
that God’s love shines on, and they are put under our 
influence that we may train them for Christ and for 
Christian living. 

First, of course this duty is to be done in the 
hourehold. The family is God’s first tralalsg-echool; 
and this is so self-evident a proposition that it seems 
needless to dwell upon it. And yet there area great 
mavy orphans that have fathers and mothers and a 
great, great mavy half-orphans that hava mothers but 
no real fathers ; fathers that are too busy to give any of 
their life to their®chiidren ; nay, parents that even de- 
cline. ‘' We do no} want to prejudice our children ; we 
do not propose to teach them religion ; we propose that 
they shail adopt whatever religious doctrine they choose 
when they grow up.” How shall the world make any 
progress in physical life, in intellectuel life, in moral 
life, unless cur children get the bonefit of our own ex- 
perience? Be frank with yourself, and say, I have an 
experience as regards the appetite, and I have an ex- 
perience as regards the intellect, and I hava an expert- 
ence as regards the moral life, but as rezards God and 
Carist and immortality I have nothing to give my chil- 
dren. Be honest. That is the res] case. 

If you were traveling in the West, and you were to 
go to a mining town in which there was no church, no 
chapel, no Sunday service, no religious gathering even 

n & house or aschool-room, you would shake your head 

ani say, What a godless town is this! I wonder if 
thers are any fawilles before me to-day whose chil. 
dren grow up in just such a godless family as that, 
where family prayers are never uttered, where the 
children never see father and mother united in prayer, in 
pralee to God, or in the study of his Word, where, for 
aught they sce or hear or know, they may be living ina 
pagan household. 

The church owes this duty of training and nurture 
to the children. The Christfan church {s, or should be, 8 
body made up of Christian households. Iam very glad 
to see an Increasing number of children in our Sabbath 
morning services. I hold It to bethe duty of the miois- 
ter to say something in every service that children can 
understand. When I fail of that daty, I hope some of 
the children will come and tell me. I wili take the 
rebuke kindly. It will do you no harm if, when you 
go home, you will try to explain to the children that in 
the sermon which they do not understand. You will 
Haten better to the sermon yourself if you expect to ful- 





fill this duty of explanation afterward. Our Sunday- 
school—it is not to be a mere nursery of the church, a8 
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it is often called. It is not a mere incident and adjunct 
tothe church, If what I have said be true, tien, as the 
household is the training-plece of the children, so the 
duty of training children for Christ’s kingdom is the 
paramount duty of the church. It is hard work to 
convert a sinner after he is forty years of age; but it fe 
easy to give a right direction to the mind of a child. I 
see now and then in the newspapers a lament that the 
old-fashioned conversions and the old-fashioned revivals 
are passing away. I do not join in that lament. I 
think it indicates a healthier and truer conception of 
Christ’s kingdom and Christ’s work. Our children 
ought to be so trained in the knowledge and love of 
God, in the family and the Sunday-school, that they 
will come into the church by a process so natural that 
they wiil never know the point of departure or the 
hour of change. I have seen a gardener take a little 
flower from its bed in the hothouse, and make tenderly 
a place for it out-of-doors, and put it there, carefully 
guarding the roots against any disturbance, and then, 
with his hand tenderly patting around the roots, I have 
heard him say : ‘‘ There, little one, you never will know 
you were transplanted.” And the gate of the church 
ought to be so open, and the process of transition so e:sy 
and so natural, that.our children should come from the 
Sunday-tchool to the church, and from the home into the 
church, by processes 80 simple that they should scarcely 
know they had been transplanted. Weare beginning 
to learn that it isa great deal cheapsr to train children 
than itis to prevent and to punish crime. Ask men 
who are experts in the Indian problem, and they will 
tell you, with one accord, if you will contrive a way 
and furnish the funds by which the Indfan children can 
be educated, in twenty-five years the Iadfan problem 
will be solved. If, twenty-five years ago, this great, 
rich nation had appropriated out of its treasury the 
necessary funds to puta public school in every Soutb- 
ern State, and educated white and black alike in the 
principles of loyalty to this government, and in the 
principles of loyalty to liberty, to-day there would be 
no Southern question. If we only had the wisdom and 
the courage to take the necessary amount of money, and 
put a public school, under National control and author- 
ity, into every Mormon community, where principles of 
loyalty to the government, principles of loyalty to lib 
erty, and the principles of the right of private judgment 
should be taught to every child, in twenty five years 
there would be no Mormon question. If we maintain 
effectively our public school system, and educate our 
children of ail classes and all ranks under such a system, 
one in which they are taught to think for themselves, 
we shall never be troubled by a Roman Catholic ques- 
tion. And i! we allow the knife of sectarian division to 
run through our public schools, if we allow tiem to be 
destroyed. if we allow them to become Protestant and 
Catholic schools, sectarian and denominational schools, 
we shall face a bitter future. Take care of the children, 
and the men will take care of themselves. 

This is as true in religious as {i ls in all secular educa 
tion. There is no miesionary service that psysso much 
for so little expense a2 the missionary scrvico that cares 
for the children. There is noacciety in New York or 
Brooklyn that is doing so much with so little money ae 
the Children’s Aid Soclety. There is no missionary 
service that is doing so much as the missionary service 
that gathers the children in. There are no people that 
are so susceptible toinfluences. In olden times we had 
to convert the fathers and mothers to get at the children. 
Now let us convert the children, and we shall find the 
road to the hearts of the fathers and mothers. Since the 
Congregational Sunday-School Society was reorganized 
and began, four or five years ago, the work of systematic 
organization of Sunday schools, the increase in attend- 
ance on Congregational Sunday schools has been nearly 
quadrupled over that of the corresponding term pre- 
esding. This work among the children tells, Thus 
God points out to us that to irain the children in the 
nurture—. ¢ , the character-bullding—and the admoni- 
tlon—¢, ¢ , the mind-filling—of the Lord is the way to 
build up the kingdom of God on the earth. The 
children are Christ’s children. The Spirit of God is 
ready to vivify every seed of truth that is sown in their 
hearts. Weare not to walt till they have wandered off 
into a far country and then bring them back. Fesding 
on husks is not in the divine order a necessary precedent 
to the fatted calf, nor rags to the best robe, nor harlote 
to the Father’s love. The children belong to Christ's 
church—not becaute they have been converted, or have 
been baptized, but because they belong to Curist. And 
it is our duty to seo that they never wander from it nor 
from him ; and if in their homes they have never learned 
of him, to see that they Jearn of him from us; that they 
may grow up into Christ, whose they are, and who is 
defrauded of his own if we do not let them know that 
he is theirs and they are his in the ownership of love. 









God takes men’s hearty desires and will instead of 
the deed, where they have not the power to fulfill it; 
but he never took the bare deed instead of the will.— 
[Richard Baxter. 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
VII._WHERE IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD? 


HE seventh and last lecture in the series given by 

Dr. Gladden before the students of the Ohio State 

University was delivered on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 

ary 19. In spite of bad weather, the usual large 
audience was present, 

The fact first to be noted about this kingdom is that 
it is not a distant realm. John Baptisi’s message was, 
‘It isathand! Itishere!” Bo said Christ always. 
In his parables and discourses the kingdom of heaven 
was always a present reality. He places it before us as 
one of the familfar facts of life. “We are not to be say- 
ing, Lo, here ! or Lo, there ! as if it were a filtting phan- 
tom, tarrying never long in one place. Whether in the 
midst of ut or within us, it is not a remote but a pres- 
ent fact, We must not overlook the fact that it is to be 
sought. It does not lie on the surface of events and 
institutions ; it cometh not with observation ; it goeth 
not about the street with drums and banners ; it vaunteth 
not iteélf, It takes a strained vision and sharpened 
faculties to discover {t, The trained botanist will spy 
that rare ranunculus where you see only a common 
buttercup. He knows how to look. So with these 
great facts of the kingdom of God. In their essence 
they sre spiritual facts, and must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. It is a spiritual kingdom. 
and drink,” says Paul, ‘‘ but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” It is not an empire of 
force, but of freedom ; it does not coerce the wills of 
men by mandates and manacles ; it persuades them by 
the cogency of reason ; it draws them by the gentleness 
of love. 

It is a kingdom of thetruth. ‘To this end was I 
born,” says the King himself, ‘‘ and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” But 
truth can be Known as truth only by the reason, acting 
freely without constraint or intimidation. The truth 
that man clearly sees and freely accepts {s the truth 
that makes him a cit!zen of the kingdom of God. Men 
sometimes undertake by violence and censure to propa 
gate the truth on which they suppose that the kingdom 
of God is founded ; they want to have it understood 
that those wko decline to accept the truth as they under 
stand it must suffer for their unbellef such penalties of 
disapproval or ostraciam as they can Infliict ; but al- 
though these things are done by men in a supposed 
loyalty to the kingdom of God, they are as far from the 
kingdom of God as the east is from the west. Every 
attempt st coercion, physical or moral, is made in 
defiance of the Jaws of the kingdom of God. Any man 
who tries to cast discredit on his neighbor for heresy ; 
any man who cherishes unkind or censorfous feelings 
toward h{s nelghbor because his neighbor’s opinions 
differ from his owz, needs to be born again, for he has 
not yet seen the kircdom of God. 

The kingdom of God is a kingdom of law, but the 
law of that kingdom js the law of love. ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
mind and strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is the organic law of the kingdom of God. 
When all men shall rerfectly obey that law, the king- 
dom will have fully come; just tothe extent to which 
they obey it, it has come. Some lives are pervaded and 
mastered by these divine principles and motives in most 


‘of their faculties : the law of the kingdom {s the law of 


their thought and their action ; to them the kingdom of 
God bas come with power. Over other livea these 
principles have but fesble sway; only a little space 
here and there on the frontiers of their thought and 
desire have submitted to this gracious rule ; the wide 
interlor of their thought and purpose is under the flag 
of another sovereignty. 

One clear evidence that presents itself to our vision is 
the fact that religion is becoming less ritualistic, less 
dogmatic, lees grossly emotional, and at once more spir- 
itual and more ethical. 

The fact that less emphasis is put upon mere form and 
more upon the inward lifa is evident to anybody. The 
attempts made in some communionsto {iatroducs a little 
more variety into the worship, and to afford a larger 
opportunity for congregational praise and prayer. do not 
show a tendency to ritualism, but precisely the reverse. 
In a ritualistic worship the priest and his acolytes and 
his choristers perform nearly all the rites; the congre. 
gation look on and admire, if they donot worship. The 
proposition to give the congrezation a larger place in 
the worship is really-a movement away from ritualism. 
If there are in some of our more stylish city churches 
liturgical tendencies that are more formal than this, 
they are superficial and spasmodic ; they represent no 
conviction and indicate no tendency. As a matter of 
fact, the ritualistic churches themselves are putting a 
great deal more of the purely spiritual and ethical ele- 
ments into their work to-day than they ever did before. 
The ‘‘ missions,” s0 called, which are held by these re- 





‘Ti is not meat. 


ligious bodies, and in which the most direct and pun- 
gent appeals are made to men to break off their sins by 
righteousness and commit their ways unto the Lord, are 
& great and hopeful feature of the religious life of our 
day. 

Closely connected with this increasing conviction of 
the value of character is the growth of toleration. In- 
tolerance is due to a lack of faith in truth. Theo notion 
seems to be that the truth cannot win supremacy over 
the lives of men by its own inherent power; that it must 
be thrust upon them, and that they must be subjected 
to censure or persecution if they do not receive it. The 
growing willingness to give men the truth, snd concede 
to them freedom in the use of it, is a sign of the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

But love is also proving its power as a principle of 
good-will among equals. This is a later and less con- 
spicuous manifestation of its power; it is not yet so 
evident as it will be by and by that lova {fs the orgaaic 
law of all forms of society ; but that idea is beginning 
to dawn upon the world, and there ara those now allve 
who will see the sunrising and rejo'co in the new day. 
Self-love is a great power, and human welfare cannot 
dispense with it ; but if is not sufficient of itself for the 
construction of society ; it must be coupled with beney- 
olence, or there will be chronic strife and disorder. 
The one clearest sizn now visible of the coming of the 
kingdom of God {s the increasing recognition of tae fact 
that good-will must bo an integral clement of the social 
order. Doubtless hard work and economy are both 
good virtues ; if they were duly practiced by all men 
many evils that now trouble us would disappear ; but if 
these were the only virtues cultivated by man it 
would be a degolate world to live in. Industry 
and frugality are purely egoistic virtues; a society in 
which egoism is the supreme law is a society in which I 
pray God I may never live. Tho fach that this doctrine 
of unmitigat od selfishness, so long proclaimed, bogins to 
lose its power over the mindsof men, and seems to 
them, as it is, an unnatural and heathenish doctrine, is an 
evidence that the kingdom of God is slowly advancing. 

For many 8 year men’s tslk has all been of righte— 
the rights of citizenship, the rights of women, the rights 
of labor, the rights of capital; and the asserifon of 
rights and the coutention for rights have kept the world 
ia a constant state of agitation. The highest expression 
of the popular religion bas been that which has been 
borne as a legend on the national arms of Great Britain 
under the figures of rampant fons and fighting unicorns 
—‘* Dieu et mon droit”’—'‘God and myright” The 
state of society in which the highest religious ¢ uty Is to 
stand up for one’s own rights is not spt to be miilennfal. 

A little newspaper flew across the ocean to my hand 
the other d: y, sped by some unknown correspondent. 
It is the organ of the Familis dre of Guise—a great 
co-operative soclely in which four hundred and fifty 
families of workmen are banded tegether in the pursuits 
of peaceful industry, living in a magnificent building 
which js named, end rightly, the Puiais Social ; and, 
under the direction of the great-hearted employer, M. 
Godin, building up a grand industrial commonwealth, 
all of which, at the present rate, will ba their own prop- 
erty within ten yearz. And the nameof this little news- 
paper, the organ of this noble enterprise, is ‘‘ Le Davoir” 
—Daty. That is the master word of the civilization of 
which it is the herald. ‘‘Carist and my duty,” not 
“God and my right.” This is tho word that I seem to 
hear above all the strife and fury of these stormy days. 
When duties ehall be co-ordinate with righ’s in the 
thoughts of men, when they begin to be as joalous in 
finding their duties and in discharging their duties as 
in asserting their rights and defending their rights, the 
kingdom of God will have fully come. 

The signs to which I have pointed are surely visi- 
ble. R:ligton is steadily becoming more spiritual and 
more ethical, less formal, less dogmatic, less crudely 
emotional ; theology is more moral and less material- 
istic in its corceptions than it once was; liberty 
and toleration are taking the place of bigotry and 
tyranny; character and conduct are exalted above 
opinion ; and love as compassion and love as good-will 
la slowly but steadily gaining upon cruelty and strife. 
Waat is the explanation of this notable and beautiful 
phenomenon? What is the cause of this wonderful 
effect ? To my own mind this increasing spirituality, 
this exaltation of reason above force, this prevalence of 
good-will over selfishness, is clear evidence that there is 
some other power in the universe besides matter and its 
laws ; that the unknown Cause of the universe is him- 
self a spirit, whose word is perfect truth, whose nature 
is perfect righteousness, whose law is perfect love. This 
kingdom that we find, here on the earth, steadily widen- 
ing its borders, growing as the dawn grows toward the 
perfeet day that isnot yet; coming as the summer comes, 
from the time when the first bluebird chirps upon the 
paling and the first greenness gilnts through the dead 
brown grasses on the sunny bank, to ‘‘higa tide of the 
year” when the roses of June are blowing and the 
birds are singing full choir—this kingdom is itself a 





mighty witness of a Power that makes for righteousness 








of a God whose name is Love. And there is one strik- 
ing truth connected with this kingdom which must 
challenge the attention of every thinkingman. That is 
the truth that the signs which I have pointed are visi- 
ble only in those parts of the world where Jesus Christ 
is known and loved as Master and Lord. This king- 
dom of God, a8 we have described it, can be traced as 
directly to Jesus Christ as the St. Lawrence River can 
be traced to its source in the mighty inland sea. 

And this is precisely what he claimed for himself. He 
said that he was a King: Christ, the title that he as- 
sumed for himself, is but the Messiah, the King that the 
Jews were expecting. John Baptist announced him as 
the coming King; in the P:«torium he told Pilate that 
he was a King, but that his kingdom was not after the 
manner of this world; and Pilate, in mockery, for a 
gibe at the Jews, put above his cross the inscription, 
‘ "This isthe King of the Jews.” Certain it is that the 
establishment in the world of just such a kingdom as we 
have found in the world was precisely what Jesus Christ 
said that he had come to do; and that the way in 
which it is growing is exactly the way in which he said 
that it would grow. Certain it is that into his person, 
while he was on the earth, were gathered these very 
elements of which we have found this kingdom to con- 
sisi—perfect spirituality, perfect reasonableness, perfect 
righteousness, perfeetlove. The words of Christ are 
the law of this kingdom; the spirit of Christ is the 
life of this kingdom. 

What things are possible with God it is not becoming 
in us to declare ; but it is possible that the Infinite Love 
could never have found its way to human hearts if it 
had not thus been translated into the terms of humanity; 
that the kingdom of God could never have been estab- 
lished on the earth if there had not come to earth one 
who, though in the form of God, was made in the like- 
ness of man. 








SUPPRESSION OF TRAFFIC IN VICE. 


N New York City, where there are 9.000 ealoons, there 
are, according to Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, 25,000 pros- 
titutes. Theevils which flow from the former traffic are 
far leas horrible than those which proceed from the latter, 
and it is s sham delicacy which justifies the refusal to 
ook upon facts of such fearful importance, 

Mr. Gerry's statement was made on Tuesday of last 
week before the twelfth annual meeting of the New 
York Committee for the Prevention of State Regulation 
of Vice. This Committee, whose President is Mrs. Abbey 
Hopper Gibbons, the daughter of Isaac T. Hopper, the 
old Quaker Abolitionist, who was at the head of the 
Underground Railroad, was organized to resist the con- 
stantly repeated attempts to bring our legislatures to 
adopt the European system of licensing prostitutes and 
taking away from crime its natural punishment. The 
meeting last week began with the reading of the annual 
report by Mrs. A. M. Powell. The work of the society 
had consisted largely in the distribution of literature, but 
important gains have been made in the field of legisla. 
tion. In New York and New Jersey theage at wh.ch a 
girl may consent to her own ruin has been raised to six- 
teen years, and at Washington a bill introduced into the 
Houre making the age of consent eighteen instead of ten 
was passed, though amended so as to read fourteen years 
instead of eighteen. The Secretary, in alluding to the 
work of the English branch of the Society, referred to 
the facts which had been brought to light concerning 
the immorality among the regiments of Indla, where the 
Government was licensing brothels, and even in some 
cases providing barracks to be uted as such. This {is in 
direct defiance of English public sentiment, and the 
agitation will result in its overthrow. 

Among the letters which were read was one from 
Helen Oampbell, speaking soberly but eloquently of 
starvation wages and overhours of work as driving 
girls to seek money and pleasure no matter how. Still 
another interesting letter was from a woman in Zurich, 
Switzerland, telling how the women of that city were 
taking up the agitation against licensed vice, and how 
their husbands, on protesting against their wives’ engag- 
ing in such offensive work, had been forced to take it 
up themselves. 

At the conclusion of the Secretary’s report Mr. A. M. 
Powell spoke fora few minutes to the effect that during 
the laet year there had been an unusual call from the 
South for literature for girls. The school-teachers in 
the South were in earnest about correcting the deaden- 
ing influence which slavery had had upon the con- 
acience of negro women. The reports said that among 
white men negro women were regarded as legitimate 
prey. So long as there is intellectually and socially a 
gulf between the upper and lower classes, it seems im- 
possible to make the people of the upper class concern 
themselves about the sin and suffering among the lower. 

Following Mr. Powell, the Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, made a long and forcible addrevs on the 


physical conmquences of social immorality. He said 
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that every year they are becoming worse, as the statis- 
tics of the public hospitals show. The suffering, of 
course, is principally among the poor, but the danger 
comes closer home, and marriage is becoming more and 
more dangerous for our daughters. Mr. Gerry told a 
number of incidents which the work of his Society had 
brought to his attention. He told of young girls, 
decoyed into brothels, who wished to escape but could 
not, because their own clothing was taken away from 
them, and meretricious clothing given them instead, 
so that if they escaped they could secure neither 
employment nor decent lodging. The proprietresses 
of the dens take care to pay the young girls in tickets 
and not in money, and threaten the girls with arrest for 
larceny in case they eecape. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Gerry told the 
Society that while the city does not license any of these 
brothels, some of the brothels themeelves hire physicians 
to examine the girls and give certificates of good health. 
He produced a dozen cards of this description, taken 
from a girl whom his Society had tried to rescue. 

Mr. Gerry concluded his address by urging that 
the traffic be recognized as existing, and be confined to 
distinct quarters of the city. It ought, he says, to te 
totally suppressed, but while this is impossible it ought 
to be removed as far as possible from the homes of 
decent people. This suggestion met with only partial 
favor. The spirit of the meeting was ‘‘ no compromise,” 

After the discussion of Mr. Gerry’s proposals the 
Rev. Dr. Lewis, of Plainfield, New Jersey, read a paper 
upon the economic aspects of the question. He told the 
results of Dr. Sanger’s investigation thirty years ago, 
when over five hundred of the girls examined said that 
in their former occupation their wages was but one 
dollar a week, and more than two hundred more received 
but two dollars. The Central Labor Union of Boston 
had recently asked of the merchants that the minimum 
wages for children should be $2 a week, and the mini 
mum for young women over fifteen should be $4.50. 
Almost all the merchants had refused. This fact Dr. 
Lewis considered a disgraceful one, and the spirit of his 
remarks would have justified the boycotting of firms 
willing to pay degradation wages. 

Further remarks in the same tenor were made by 
Dr. B. F. DeCosta, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Mrs. Jose 
phine Shaw Lowell. and Mr. Samuel Blackwell. The 
spirit of these addresses was that the open taffic in 
immorality could be suppressed as effectually as the 
open gambling dens, if moral men and women would 
look the facts in the face and accept their responsibility. 
Unfcrtunately, men are lets concerned about this evil 
than women. In Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, as was 
recently reported in The Christian Union, it was the 
women who had shut up the houses of ill fame, and in 
Washington Territory it is the women who take the 
lead in the prosecution of prostitutes and their 
patrons, 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND THE 
STUDENTS. 


HAVE been much interested in reading the notices 

of Profeseor Drummond’s lectures to the students of 
Harvard, Amherst, and other colleges. He seems to be 
wise in adapting his lectures to their needs and capa- 
bilities. He addresses them with no ‘‘cant phrases,” 
nor as ‘‘sinners above all others,” but with at least an 
average amount of intelligence and morality, which, if 
used in the right direction, will result in great good to 
mankind. He seems to regard Christ’s injunction, ‘‘ Be 
ye wise as serpents,” in adapting these lectures to the 
present needs of society. No doubt many good inten- 
tions have failed to produce good results for want of 
judicious adaptation to times and circumstances. If 
these and eimilar efforts are addressed to students, we 
should probably have less of ‘‘ unhinged gates, broken 
windows, hazing,” and other college sports. No 
doubt many of these students will see that there are 
more dignified ways of using their exuberant health 
and spirits, and will give heed to the A postle’s injunction, 
**Show thyself a man.” Mr. Moody, too, though mak- 
ing no claim to scholarship, yet is quick to see and 
appreciate the vast amount of good these students are 
capable of accomplishing, if their efforts are used in the 
right direction. For this cause he wisely uses a share 
of his time and effort. Doubtless a large part of Mr. 
Beecher’s success was due to his keen discernment of 
the necessity of adaptation to present times and cir- 
cumstances. He did not go back to a past age, nor 
look forward to dream of a ‘‘ good time coming,” but 
used his great power to vigorously labor for present 
good, wisely adapting himself to the people and circum. 
stances with which he was familiar. Whoever looks at 
the untold influence these thousands of students will 
exert on society will not wonder that Professor Drum- 
mond and others are striving to direct this influence into 
a right channel. That students, like others, can be 
reached, when wisely approached, is proved by the 
prompt manner in which the students of Harvard and 








Amherst responded to these lectures. If but one prod- 
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igal has been induced to return to his ‘‘ Father’s house,” 
these labors have not been in vain. Those ministers 
who so cordially gave their influence in favor of the 
meetings recently held in the Boston Theater merit the 
thanks of the community. Though these efforts msy, 
in part, be a ‘‘ new departure,” yet I think no one can 
fear that good will not follow them. M W. F. W. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The National Society Day was observed very generally 
during the last of February, and from all sections come 
cheering news of increased interest in the cause at large 
through the observance of the day. The President of the 
United Society sent a letter to each Local Society asking 
that in the prayer-meeting of that week special prayer be 
made for sister societies throughout the world, and espe- 
cially for the associate members, that they might be brought 
to Christ and into the church. This request was very 
generally heeded, and many cases of conversion and 
revived interest have already been reported. 





Arrangements are being very rapidly matured for the 
great convention in Chicago next July (5-8). No church 
in the city will hold the throngs that are expected, and 
the largest hall obtainable has been secured. It is expected 
that very low fares will be obtained from all trunk lines of 
railroad, and several of the hotels have put their rates down 
nearly one-half for the delegates. Accommodations for 
several thousand have been obtained in good hotels for 
$1.50 per day. Miss Frances E. Willard is to be one of;the 
epeakers at this convention. 





To show the way the Society helps the church, it is said 
that a charch in one of tae Western States relies entirely 
upon its Society of Christian Endeavor for the maintenance 
of its Sunday services. While without a pastor, the 
young people take charge, one of the young men reading 
a sermon each Sunday. In the first Presbyterian Church 
of Plainfield, N. J., the regular church sociables are given 
into the hands of the young people. In the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in Madison, Wis., the Society 
occasionally takes charge of the evening service. These 
are only specimens of much similar work that is done. 





The various committees have proved of much help to 
pastors and churches in many ways. The Music Committee 
frequently provides special music for the evening service. 
The Sunday-School Committee fills up the broken classes in 
the Sunday-school, and co-operates with the Superintend- 
ent in other efforts. The Flower Committee provides 
flowers for the pulpit, and distributes them afterward, with 
a pretty card attached, to the sick of the congregation. 
The Temperance Committees frequently do much good 
work in circulating temperance pledges, and the Social 
and Calling Committees can reach the young people ina 
community and bring them to church better than any other 
agency in the church can do it. 





HUNGRY AND NAKED. 


18 latest news from the famine districts in Turkey, 
received at the rooms of the American Board, is 
that thousands who had sold even their clothing for 
food are now both hungry and naked. Missionaries on the 
Clilician Plain can speak of little else than the sufferings of 
the people. The Government, though in one or two sections 
hindering the work of relief on account of a false charge 
that the “ missionaries are buying Protestants,” is supply- 
ing the farmers with seeds and with some provisions, while 
the contributions from America and England are being 
distributed with great care. It is astonishing how far a 
small sum will go toward relieving distress. Numerous 
instances are given where the sum of $75 or $80 has brought 
unspeakable relief to a whole village of starving people. At 
Adana some 400 men are given work at fifteen cents each 
per day, and on this pittance they manage to keep alive not 
only themselves but about 400 others dependent upon them. 
A suit of clothes can be furnished for $1 50. Four thousand 
dollars @ month for the next three months are imperatively 
needed to meet the most pressing of the calls from Central 
Turkey alone, and the famine in Eastern Tarkey shows ro 
sign of abatement. In the name of our common humanity 
let these calls for assistance be responded to at once. 
Contributions may be forwarded through Langdon 8. 
Ward, Treasurer of the American Board, No. 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





CONTRIBUTING TO MISSIONS. 


tie may interest you and your readers to know how one 
church has treated the question of contributions to the 
American Board. This church is not under the shadow of 
Andover, is not in New England, and is not in sympathy 
with the future probation hypothesis. It has been a liberal 
supporter of the Board, but many of its members have not 
been satisfied with the recent course of the administration. 

At the annual meeting of the church, early in January, it 
was voted that the number of causes for which public 
offerings should be asked should be five instead of four as 
previously ; that cards containing the names of the seven 
societies to which the churches have been in the habit 
of contributing should be distributed to all the res!- 
dent members, with the request that each member should 
designate five of the seven as objects to be presented for 





public offerings during the year. There was no discussion 
of the merits or demerits of the several societies, and, s¢ 
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far as known, very little if any effort made toinfluence} —The Newark (N. J.) “Journal” publishes a picture of 


votes. Ample time for deliberation was given before the 
votes were called in ; and the result was that in quite a full 
vote the American Board stands sixth in order, having 
received about one-third of the votes cast, being those of 
about one-fourth of the resident membership—some of these 
being given for the sake of the cause by those known to be 
dissatisfied with the administration. Ww. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Thureday of this week is the firet anniversary of Mr. 
Beecher’s death. On the Sunday following special services 
will be held by the Plymouth Church Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, addresses being made by Mr. Abbott and others ; 
and in the evening Professor Rossiter W. Raymond will 
speak of Mr. Beecher’s life and relations to the church. 

—The; Rev. E. Walpole Warren, rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, this city, read a paper before the monthly meeting 
of the Baptist Social Union last Thursday night on ‘* The 
Proper Attitude of the Church toward Amusements.”? In 
its course he took cccasion to say : “ A clergyman, a friend 
of?mine, makes it a point to go to the first night’s represen- 
tation of every play he can, deeming it his duty to find out 
their moral fitness, and he told me that ‘Faust’ was the 
most horrible, blasphemous, and filthy thing he ever saw 
on the stage.’? Another speaker said that the church 
should have no attitude toward amusements. It was a 
matter for individuals to decide what amusements were 
proper and what improper. It was outside the church’s 
authority. All it could say was: ‘‘ Act always in the fear 
of God.’’? The difference of individual feeling was too great 
to be decided upon by the church. 

—Atan adjourned meeting of the newly founded Cungrega- 
tional Club of Brooklyn, last week, a Constitution and By- 
Laws were adoptedclosely resembling those of the Boston 
Club. James Mitchell, E*q., was chosen President for the 
coming year, and other officers and committees were 
appointed to serve. 

—A meeting of the Board of Trustees of Princeton Col- 
lege was held last week to receive Dr. Patton’s letter 
accepting the Presidency. and to make arrangements for 
his inauguration. The Trustees have agreed not to allow 
the letter to be published. A committee, consisting of H. M. 
Alexander, of New York, Charles E. Green, of Trenton, 
and the Hon. John A. Stewart, of New York, was appointed 
to make arrangements for the inauguration. This will 
take place some time during Commencement week. Dr. 
McCosh will deliver his farewell address to the College, 
which will be followed immediately by Dr. Patton’s inau- 

1. 

yar Tuesday night of last week a meeting was held inthe 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, to create an interest in 
the interdenominational missionary conference to be held in 
London next June. Dr. Ellinwood, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, and others made addresses. The remarks made by 
the Rey. Dr. T. H. Wheeler, an American missionary from 
Turkey, “vere listened to with special interest. In closing 
the services, Dr. Storrs said that the American Board of 
Foreign Missions had for years begun its services without 
prayer, because of the presence of Episcopalians and 
Friends. It came to a discussion finally as to whether prayer 
should not be had. For two days it was considered, the 
Rev. Drs. Bethune and Spring being among the speakers. 
Dr. Spring had listened for two days to addresses, without 
saying anything. At last hesaid: ‘“‘I have been listening 
all this time to a voice—the voice of God—which has said 
to me: ‘ Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name—ask 
and ye shall receive.’”? There must be more prayer, said 
Dr. Storrs in conclusion, not for truth or example, but for 
power. That was what the disciples tarried at Jerusalem 
for. Electricity and steam have made the world smaller and 
missionary work easter. Now let us pray for power—elec- 
trifying, vivifying, vitalizing. 

—We regret to record that the Rev. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of the New York ‘‘ Independent,” met with a serious 
accident at the Hoboken ferry-house in this city last 
Wednesday mornivg. In the rush from the boats to the 
gate he slipped from the beam separating the passenger exit 
from that for vehicles, and was caught between the wheels 
of a large track and the beam. Several ribs were broken, 
and he wasin other ways injured. The latest reports of his 
condition seem to show that heis out of danger, but will 
be laid aside for some time from his work. 

—The subject discussed before the regular monthly 
meeting of the Presbyterian Social Ciub of this city last 
week, Tuesdsy, was ‘‘ The Relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to Our Common Work.” The Rev. Drs. Philip 
Schaff, John Hall, Howard Crosby, H. W. Field, and 
others, took part. Dr. Schaff, aftera brief but masterly 
sketch of the history of the Roman Church, declared that, 
as the Catholic Church had survived the terrific shocks of 
the Reformation, and stands to-day the largest visible 
Christian Church, God must have some great work for it to 
do. If immorality and infidelity are the great dangers of 
our time, the Catholic Church is the ally of the Protestant 
Church in the warfare against them. To this Dr. Hall 
replied that there was no more reason to think that there 
was good in the Catholic Church, because it had lasted so 
long, than in some heathen religions, which have lasted 
much longer. The Catholic Church should be treated with 
Christian kindness, but not made the ‘‘ mother church,’ or 
be an ally. 

—Professor Richmond H. Smith, of Columbia College, 
read a paper last Thursday night before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy in this city on “Social 
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the proposed First Baptist Peddie Memorial Church, from 
the plans by the well-known architect, William Halsey 
Wood. Itis hoped that the church will be completed in 
the spring of 1889. Judging from the perspective view 
given by the * Journal,”’ it will be one of the moat beauti- 
ful church edifices in the country. 

—The new Second Presbyterian Church of Newark, dedi- 
cated February 16, cost $74,000, and is free from débt. 

—The Rey. B. Fay Mills has been engaged to share with 
the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost the editorial responsibility 
of the religions magazine, ** Words and Weapons.”’ 

—Mr. John D. Rockefeller has subscribed $40 000 to the 
Judson Memorial Fand, on condition that within six months 
$200,000 shall be raised. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church of Newark, 
N. J., erected at a cost of $70,000, was dedicated on Feb- 
ruary 26. Bishop Randall 8. Foster preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. Collections to the amount ef $23,500 were 
made during the services. 

—There will be divided among the superannuated 
preachers, and widows and orphans of preachers, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, next year, $100,000 out of the 
profits of the Methodist Book Concern. The Book Concern 
will be a century old in 1889, 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Howard Crosby as 
pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church was 
celebrated on Tuesday, March 6, by evening services in the 
church, followed by a reception in the church pariors. 

—The Grove Street Congregational Church of East 
Orange, N. J., at a special meeting of their Society on 
Wednesday, February 22, voted to adopt their Building 
Committee’s report of plans for a new brown-stone struct- 
ure to be joined to their present beautiful stone chapel. It 
will seat nearly 900, and also give additional rooms for 
social and Sunday-school purposes. Over $16,000 was 
raised at the meeting. 

—The oldest living graduate of Princeton College is 
the Rev. Melancthon B, Williams, of Cambridge, N. Y. He 
was born 1797, and entered the junior class at Nassau 
Hall, as the college was then ca)l:d, in his sixteenth year, 
and graduated in 1814. After graduation Mr. Williams 
studied for the ministry under his father, then pastor of a 
church at Springfield, N. J., and the Rey. Philip Melancthon 
Whelpley, of Elizabeth. He was licensed to preach in 1818, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., has been holding 
evangelistic meetings in Norwich, Conn., under the aus- 
pices of twelve churches of different denominations. 

—The Springfield “Republican” says: ‘Part of the 
money collected by Dr. Wellman and others to save ortho- 
doxy from the heretic teaching of the Andover Professors 
has fallen to the treasury of the Unitarian Association, 
which is certainly a striking coincidence. Stranger, too, it 
may be used to send the Unitarian missionary to China. 
It all comes about by Judge E. R. Hoar, who gave the 
Unitarlans his fee for conducting the trial before the Vis 
itors, remarking, when he gave in the last installment, 
‘ This is the last of the thirty pieces of silver.’ One of the 
men who contributed to this fund went to hear Professor 
Smyth defend bimeelf, and afterward declared that he was 
‘a good enough orthodox’ for him.’’ 

—Mr. Moody has determined not to go to the Pacific 
coast this winter, but will return to his home at Northfield, 
Mass., early in the spring. He is at present in Iowa. The 
work at Northfield and Mount Hermon is going on smoothly 
and with great success. At Mount Hermon there are now 
over 260 young men at school. 

—Of the Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer, of Providence, who has 
accepted a call from 8t. Bartholomew’s parish of this city, 
the Journalꝰ of his city says: ‘‘ Dr. Greer has been fore- 
most in all good works and in the performance of his duty 
as a citizen, as well as aclergyman and pastor of his parish, 
and there will{be the deepest and most genuine regret at his 
departure, not only among his parishioners, but throughout 
the entire community. Thechurch that receives him is to be 
congratulated in no idle phrase.’’ 

—The Rev. Dr. William 8. Kerr, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Hartford Theological Seminary, died on Sun- 
day, age sixty. He was a native of Newark, N. J., and first 
studied at Rutgers College, but was graduated from 
Amherst in 1851, and from the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in New York, in 1854. He had preached in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Keene, N. H., and Chicopee and Cambridgeport, 
Mass. He came to the Hartford Seminary in,1876.% 

—The much talked-of question of the situation of feeble 
country churches in New England was fully discussed at 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club at Holyoke, Mass., last week. The attendance 
was unusually large, and the interest displayed quite 
unusual. The Rev. C. H. Hamlin, of East Hampton, made 
the principal address, a study of how a central organization 
could best help struggling country churches in its reach. 
He said that in Western Massachusetts many of the churches 
are uninsured, and the loss by fire of such a church is a 
crushing blow. The Club should render aid in this direction. 
As to the ratio of church attendance to population, replies 
received to questions sent out showed a great difference in 
different towns in the proportion of families having no 
church relations to regular attendants. One church re- 
ported that there was not a single family in town without 
church relation of somekind. At the other extreme was a 
report showing one hundred families in the town outside 
the church altogether. Long pastorates were generally 
advisable in small towns. The essayist favored a systematic 
method of registration for church members, and made 
many other practical suggestions. In the evening a lively 
and interesting discussion took place on points suggested 
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executors are directed to pay to the American Congrega- 
tional Association the sum of $10,000, on condition that 
$100 shall be paid by them every three months to Mrs. 
Langworthy during her life. After her decease the net 
income of this sum and of any increase thereof is to be at 
the disposal of the library committee, to be appropriated to 
the purchase for the library of local histories, genealogies, 
commentaries on the Bible, and ecclesiastical histories. 

THE WEST AND sO0UTH. 


—To the great regret of his congregation, the Rev. Moses 
Smith, D.D., of the Woodward Avenue Congregational 
Church of Detroit, Mich., read a letter of resignation of the 
pastorate on Sunday of last week. Since Dr. Smith has had 
charge of the church 325 persons have been welcomed into 
its fellowship, and it is now the largest church of the 
denomination in Detroit. 

—On Sunday of last week the Rey. Arthur Little, of the 
New England Congregational ‘Church of Chicago, IIl., 
preached a sermon reviewing his ten years’ pastorate of 
the church, its growth and history. 

—The Fremont Congregational Church of Ivanhoe, IIl., 
has just celebrated the semi-centennial anniversary of its 
founding by the Rev. Mr. Blatchford, father of E. W. 
Blatchford, Esq., of Chicago. 

—St. Paul’s Universalist Church of Chicago, Ill., dedi- 
cated a new and beautiful church building last week. 

—The Trumbull Avenue Presbyterian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., was dedicated on Sunday, February 26. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rey. A. M. Dulles. 

—A Congregational church was dedicated at Bronson» 
Mich., on February 22. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, M., the 
Rev. J. L. Jackson, D.D., pastor, recently celebrated its 
semi-centennial. It has about six hundred members, and has 
sent out fourcolonies. Itis about to build a larger church 
edifice. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 





—Charles W. Huntington, recently of Providence, R. I , was 
instailed as pastor of the High Street Church of Lowell, Mass, 
on Wednesday of last week. The Rov. W. D. Merrimau, D.D., 
praached the sermon. 

—M. L. Severance has accepted a call from the church at 
Benuington, Vt. 

—G. M. Franklin accepts a call to the new Betham Church at 
Toledo, O. 

—Thomas R. Bacon has accepted the chair of History in the 
California University. 

—G. M. Boynton, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., has resigned to 
become Secretary of tha Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. 

—R F. Hibbard, of Chicopee, Mass , has recsived a call from 
the church at Gloucester. 

—S. A. Barrett has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Castleton, Vt. 

—KE. A. Chase, of Hampden. Mass., has resigned. 

—S. W. Webb will be installed as pastor of tha church at 
South Hadley Falls on March 13. 

—E. P. Wilson has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Woodfords, Me. 

—A. O. Cossar, of St John’s, Mich., has resigned. 

—Smith Norton, of Warner, N. H.. has resigned. 

—W. A. Smith has received a call to Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

—Jay N. Taft, of Lynn, Mass., has received a call from the 
East Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. - 

—H. E. Cobb has received a call from the church at Elkton, 
Md. 

—2. L. Cooder, of Lebanon, Pa., has resigned. 

—F. 8. Crawford has received a call from McDonald, Pa. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—C. B. Durand has resigned the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church, Peekskill, N. Y. 

—A. P. Gimp, assistant at St Mary’s Chorch, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to St. John’s Church, Warehouse Point, 
Conn. 

—Hobart Cook has become assistant at St. George’s Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

—T. W. MacLean has become rector of Trinity Churoh, Bay 
City, Mich. 

—David H Greer, D.D., of Providence, R. I., has been elected 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church in this city. 

—R. W Anderson accepts a call to St. James’s Church, Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

—G@ G. Smith has become rector of St. Peter’s Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—C. B. Brewster, of Grace Church, Baltimore, Md., has re- 
ceived a second call from Grace Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BAPTIST, 


—8. H. Emory, of the Calvary Church of Salem, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—W. H. Eston. of the church at Westfield, Mass., has resigned, 

—GQ. 8. Goodspeed, of the Highland Church of Springfield, 
Mass , has resigned. 

—Charles Cook, of Toronto, Can., has received a call from the 
First Charch of Bloomfield, N. J. 

—H. H. Barbour, D.D., of Trinity Church, Camden, N. J. ‘ 
accepts a call to the Belden Avenue Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—R. 8S. Cook, of Montgomery, Vt., has resigned. 

—B. F. McGee was instalied recently as pastor of the North 
Church of Camden, N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Lorenzo L. Thayer, D.D., one of the best-known men in the 
Methodist denomination, and the father of Dr. R. 0. Thayer 
President of Clark University in Atlanta, Ga., died suddenly on 
February 27, at Newtonville, Mags. 

—Elbert 8S. Porter, D.D., for many years editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Intelligencer,” died at Claverack, N. Y., on Sunday of last 
week. He had been in Lhe ministry of the Reformed Church for 
forty years, and had been for thirty-four years pastor of the 
First Reformed Church of Brooklyn vhen he retired in 1883, 

—A. J. Patterson, of the Universalist church, Roxbury, Mass. 
has resigned on account of ill health. . 





sesame a, Osborne (M.E.) died in Sonth Norwalk, Conn., 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM.’ 


The annals of animal magnetism, mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, hypnotism, and electro-blology will form the 
most extraordinary of chapters in the history of human 
folly, when some future Bollandist shall arise and go 
to write it. What is it we would discuss? That is the 
one thing we cannot find out, Varlous phenomena 
oscur; are they all dus to the same cause or to the 
same kind of causes? We are not certain if the 
above terms, ‘‘ animal magzetism,” ‘‘ mesmerism,” etc , 
are synonyms; whether they correctly or incorrectly 
describe the same thing, or various and distinct kinds 
of physical state. Wesay physical state because all are 
now agreed that some abnormal condition of the nerves 
sccompanies these manifestations. In some confused 
fashion all men in all times have been aware that it was 
possible for a man to be put into this state, or volun- 
tarily to get into it. Therefore hypnotism becomes a 
profoundly interesting study in connection with the 
progress and characteristics of early religions. The 
catalepsy of the African feticero, the somnambulism of 
the North American Indian in his initlation to warrlor- 
ship, the Pythia upon her tripod, the siby] in cave or 
cage, the monks of Athos, the Buddhist adepts, the 
visionary nuns of the Middle Ages, are shades that 
hurry by, conjured up in thought-chambers by the 
potent words animal magnetism, hypnotism, ecstasy, 
and clairvoyance. But our authors do not have the 
purpose of discussing the history and comparative 
philosophy of hypnotism. 

In a somewhat brief way they begin with referring 
to Mesmer. They relate rather fully the medico-legal 
aspect of Mesmer’s career, but do not dwell minutely 
upon his methods. If our memory serves, there is a 
detailed and trustworthy picture of Dr. Mesmer’s 
strange method, and of the extraordinary scenes which 
took place at his house in Paris, in M Dumas’s novel, 
** Le Collet de la Reine,” to which we refer the curious 
reader. The nexi prominent operator ia this mysteri- 
ous get of condiiions, physical or psychical, was Baron 
von Raichenbach. Mesmer had supposed that some 
indescribable flald permeated the universe, and that to 
it some were singularly sensitive. These were they 
who became mesmer!z:d or hypnotiz:d. Von Reichen- 
bach modified this view by supposing an ‘‘ imponder- 
able” which arose from a combination of magnetism, 
heat, human body, chemical action, crystals, etc,, to 
which Le gave the name of ody/. 

About this odyl have gathered strange dreams and 
theories, from Swedenborg to this very day. It is the 
fairy tale of sclence. 

Undoubtedly the most important students of these 
nameless phenomena have been Braid and Heidenhain. 
I; was Braid who gave the name hypnotism, which 
seems the best sulted for a state the nature of which is 
not yet exactly understood. 

As early as the days of Mzsmer a committee was 
appointed by the French Academy of Sciences to inves- 
tigate the alleged healing process. The report, which 
was signed by Banjamin Franklin, shows the opiaion 
that the mesmeric state was a form of hysteric traxce. 
Later experiments have tended to confirm and define 
this opinion. A person in trance, whether induced by 
passes of mesmer{z:r, medium, or by self-concentration, 
is probably in a state where the nervous system is some- 
how thrown out of gear of the will, so that the machine 
is run by another set of cogs. Just what the new wheel 
is inevery case, and how it in turn ‘‘geara in,” is still the 
question. Binet and Fé:é can be ssid to have contrib- 
uted data for an understanding of the matter. Follow- 
ing their predecessor at the madhouse of Salpetriére, 
they have constantly made use of the magne: in connec- 
tion with their experiments. One thing the authors 
have brought out clearly, and that is forse of suggestion 
to the hypnot!zad or mesmerized. They suggested to a 
patient that X—— was no longer prevent. When the 
patient emerged from the trance, X—— remained in- 
visible. We give the rest of this strange case in the 
words of their own narrative : 

*‘ We next took up a hat, and showed it to the subject. 
She saw it quite well, and touched it in order to satisfy her- 
self that it was really there. We then placed it on X——'s 
head, and words cannot express the subjec’’s surprise, since 
it appeared to her that the hat was suspended in the air. 
Her surprise was at its height when X—— took off the hat 
and saluted her with it several times: she saw the hat, with- 
out any support, describing curves in the air. She declared 
that it was due to natural causes, and supposed that the hat 
was suspended by a string; she even got upon a chair to 
try to touch this string, which she was unabie to find. We 
then took a cloak and handed it to X——, who put it on. 
The subject looked at it fixedly, with a bewildered air, since 
she saw it moving about and assuming the form ofa man.” 
Some of the results of suggestion are still more wonder- 





lAnimal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet'and Charles Féré. (In- 
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ful. They remind us of that magic wand in one of 
Bulwer’s novels. 

In an artificial somnambulic state it was suggested to 
a patient that upon a certain date, which was men- 
tioned, he should go to Paris, and there, in the house of 
a doctor who was named, in the library, in a corner 
thereof, would be waiting the President of the French 
Republic, who would present him with a medal for mil- 
itary service. When the patient was dehypnotized, he, 
as is usual, retained no remembrance of the suggestion, 
or of anything which had taken place during his trance. 
Nevertheless, s!x months after, while the distinguished 
doctor was writing in his library, suddenly, after the 
door-bel] had rung, and the door been opened by the ser 
vant, the library was entered by a strange man, who took 
no notice of the host, but walked straight to one corner, 
and made a low bow ; then he held out his hand as if 
receiving something, and, making another obeisance of 
deep respect and gratitude, said, ‘‘I thank you, Mon- 
sieur le President,” and turnedaway. It was the exact 
date suggested. If this kind of thing can easily happen, 
what will become of us? No one would be safe from 
criminals who are aware of the power of cuzgeation to 
a person in a hypnotic state. Our authors, therefore, 
consider, in conclusion, the medico-legal aspect of the 
question. It is a matter that demands attention in the 
case of mediums, mesmerists, and mind-readers. 

It-occurs to us that it was the knowledge of this 
power of suggestion which was used by the Ezyptien 
priesthood in the initlating of candidates iato their 
mysteries. Whatever the operator wishes the hypno- 
tizad to experience—heat or cold, pain or gratification 
terror or joy, grief or ecstasy—he has only to suggest 
it and to the subject the sensation becomes real. 





JOHNSON’ WIT AND WISDOM.’ 


A recent writer has discussed in the pages of the 
‘* Fortnightly Review ” the style of Dr. Johnson. To 
us all attempts to revive an interest in the Johnsonian 
style, and a taste for his literary forms, seem destined 
to be ineffectual. The precession of the equinoxes for- 
bid; we have swung too faraway from that sort of 
thing. Readers of the ‘‘Rambler” and the “Idier” 
may be counted upon the fivgers of one hana Doubt- 
less more may be discovered who read ‘‘ Risselas,” 
because the story is perennially charming in spite of its 
somewhat obtrusive moralizing. Wh but special 
stuients consult the Dictionary of the ‘‘ Father of E2g- 
lish Loxtcography” ? Still, though Dr. Johneon msy 
be pronounced defunct as a writer, he is, of all men of 
his day and generation, the most truly living to us. 
Gossips and q afdnuncs have their use in this world, and 
we owe Boswell an immense debt. If every man could 
be his own Boswell, autoblography would crowd out 
everything else. 

With Johneon contrast the two greatest delineators 
of character, Shakespeare and Balzac. About these men 
themselves we know nothing. Their writings are their 
tomb. But J shnson is the man outside his writings. 
He is essentislly a character not imagined but lived. 
Like Coierldge, he was an epoch-maker, not by his books 
£0 much as by his personal character. What these men, 
Johnson and Coleridge, sald was of greater force and 
effect than what they wrote. Their personality moved 
the world in which thsy lived. Their influence was 
distinctly their cfluence. The effects of the impulse 
which they gave to life and literature are stlil at work. 
In Mr. Hili’s buok the one thing that is of incalculable 
worth is that the character of Dr. Johnson stands forth 
in distinct form and vivid colors. His rough truthful- 
ness and abomination of conventional lies, his desp 
religlousness, his tenderness of heart, and his charming 
drollery are ciearly drawn and painted. Did he make 
a confession when he sald, ‘‘ Every man has sometime 
in his life an ambition to be a wag”? Even in the 
great Dictionary he cannot restrain his propensity to 
joke, for he defines oats ‘‘a grain which in Engiand fs 
generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people ;’ and, again: ‘‘ Lexicographer—a writer of 
dictionaries, a harmless drudge.” 

True to his position as an author, he must have his 
filng at critics. “There is acertain race of men,” says 
he in the ‘* Rambler,” ‘that either imagine it their 
duty, or make it their amusement, to hinder the recer- 
tlon of every work of learning or genius, who stand as 
sentinels in the avenue of fame, and value themselves 
upon giving Ignorance and Eavy the first notice of a 
prey.” Yet the good man was himself not above the 
weakness of a captious criticism, for once, when a trag- 
edy was béing read before a company, there occurred 
this line: 

“ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,’ 
and all admired it hugely, but Johnson sald it might as 
well be asserted : 
“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat;’’ 
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a line which might be appended as a moral to a fable 
for critics. When Hannah More first met the great 
man the felt impelled to eutogize. Johnson tried to 
fend off the complimentary attack, till at last, gutting 
testy, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Dzarest lady, consider with your- 
self what your flattery is worth before you bestow it so 
freely.”” Attimes he became {atolerant of pertinacity, 
Mra. Brooke had begged Johnson to look over her 
‘* Slege of Sisope.” Finally, wearled with her impor- 
tunity, he advised her to look it over herself. ‘' But, 
sir, I have no time; I have too many irons in the fire,” 
pleaded she. ‘‘ Why, then,” says Johnson, ‘I advise 
you to put your tragedy along with your irons,” It 
costs something io be a Boswell], as appears from the 
following anecdote: ‘‘ There are but two ways of pre- 
serving,” said Johnson te Boswell, who was desirous of 
fame ; ‘‘ one is by sugar, the other by salt. Now, asthe 
sweet way, Bozzy, youare little likely to attain, I would 
have you plunge into vinegar, and get fairly pickled at 
once.’ From what we know of the dance Johnson led 
his toady it may be believed that Boswell followed the 
recommendation, and is preserved in the pickle of John- 
80u’s greatness unto this day. Piozz! tells how a young 
man impertinently cailed out to the Doctor, asking if he 
would advise him to marry. The answer came quick, 
“Sir, I would advise no man to marry whois not likely 
to propagate understanding.” Some one asked John- 
aon ‘if he evar huffed his wife about dinner.” ‘So 
often,” answered he, ‘that at last she called to me, 
‘Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, do not makea farce of thank- 
fag God for a dinner which In a few moments you will 
protest not eatable,’” 

These ate only the lighter phases of Johnson's 
thoughis; Lis deeper snd holier moods we leave to the 
readers of Mr. Hill’s volume. The compiler is right, 
we are convinced, in the notion that Johnson’s thoughts 
have not yet become devitalized by years, and we owe 
Mr. Hill a debt for extracting from voluminous and 
practically obselete writings the gist of the wit and 
wisdom of Samuel Johnson. We may smile at the 
great, burly, scrofulous figure, with untidy clothes and 
ponderous galt, as he stands out in the rain taking his 
penance, or as, in solemn conclave with Hannah More, he 
passes Jadgment upon Milton’s Sonnets, or as he goes 
into the vaults of St. Paul’a churchyard, poking the 
leaden coffins, and then walks Cock Lane at midnight 
to see ghosts; but underneath this grotesqueness we 
discern the honest, great-hearted, and big-brained man, 
who is one of the greatest characters in the history of 
literature ; whose wisdom never lacked the luster of 
wit, and whose wit never was wanting \n acore of sound 
wisdom. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS.’ 


This book is attractively gotten up, ia pale-green 
covers, with a good, clear page ; a book pleasant to look 
at and pleasant to handle. It is, moreover, filled wlth 
good mvsic and good hymns. The only difficulty is 
that it would seem to be better adapted in the atyle of 
the music to use in the church service than in the 
Sunday-school. Wewish we might hava occasion to 
think otherwise. That would bes fortunate Sunday- 
schoo] that could use this book contentedly. Alas! we 
fear itisa very rare one. Not that the muaic Is in 
itself too difficult, or that on account of {ts style children 
could not sing it. Uader right leadership children will 
quite readily learn to sing and to like a better style of 
music than, left to themselves, they would select; far 
better than that which, with so mistaken and mischiev- 
ous a notion, is provided In the majority of books 
intended for the Sunday-school. Yet there may prop- 
erly be in the Sunday-school music with more of youth- 
ful freedom and ring fn it than is always adapted for 
the stateller and more thoughtful praise of the church. 
It seems to us that this need is not sufficlently recog. 
nizadin the book, We cannot too highly commend the 
care to provide hymns and tunes of a high standard 
and the true appreciation of the importance of accus: 
toming children to the best from the very beginning, 
We wish the book might be widely used, but we fear 
that ordinary Sunday-schools would find it so far apart 
from their accustomed diet that they would speedily 
turn from it. ualess lt were latroducad very wisely and 
carefully. Eventhen weshould say that some elements 
which might properly and healthfully be present in a 
Sunday-school hymnal are wanting here. Bat if a 
strong and enthusiastic leader should take this book, with 
the support of a Sunday-school choir, he might secure its 
being well sung and enjoyed by the school; and such 
a success would be a lasting and incalculable good to 
allin that school. It is to ba hoped that we are begin- 
ning to realiza how vital is the connection between the 
hymus we sing and the music to which they are sung, 
and the tone of our Christian experience, and, beyond 
that, with the very substance of our Christian charac- 
ter. A weak concession to the destre for easy music, 
captivating melody, and words written for the occasion, 
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means the weakening and enfeebling of Christian feel- | of the prospective reunion of the Northern and Southern 


ing, of convictions of truth, and relaxing of spiritual 
grasp both of truth and duty. To avoid this, and yet 
meet the healthful needs of childhood, and to jay an 
encouragiag hand on musical inexperience and un- 
trained taste, is a matter of no small difficulty. But it 
must be done if the youth in our churches are to be 
trained to the strength and grace that belong to the 
church of God. 

We cannot say that ‘ Songs of Worship” solves the 
problem, but we trust it will help io the solution. 





Fr.m Within. By Goorge Harwocd, M.A. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) “From Within” is adoeply thoughtful 
and peculiarly original investigation fato the besis and 
character of religion. Starting from the point that religion 
is recognized as a fact and a factor of personal and of world 
life, of history as wellas of biography, the author searches 
to discern and to discriminate religions necessities of 
human nature. In this voyage he makes no appeal to 
authority, because his eff ort is to establish religion upon a 
purely rational foundation. [f we mistake not, this method 
began with the Tiibingea school some half a century ago. 
It is familiar to the Eoglish reading public in Feuerbach’s 
‘* Essence of Christianity’? and Baring-Gould’s ‘Origin 
and Development of Religious Belief’? Mr. Harwood 
does not follow closely in their footsteps, since they used 
the psychological method—at any rate Baring-Gould did— 
while Mr. Harwood is more purely metaphysical than any 
of the later Tiib'ngen writers. The title of this book indi- 
cates plainly enough the starting-point of the argument ; 
to wit, internal consciousness and subj:ctive experiences. 
From the certainty of the ex!stence of a person within, we 
closely infer the Person without, and next the relations be- 
tween thetwo. It thas offsrs a singuiarly strong chain of 
@ priori argument. It so chanced that we turned to it from 
reading Professor Royce’s ‘‘ Realigicus Aspects of Philoso- 
phy,’ and it struck us that ‘‘ From Within’ was a comple- 
ment to Professor R»oyce’s system of thought. Though the 
thought is abstract, the style of this work is brilllant and 
varied, fu'l of picturesquesess and suggestion, and we 
desire to recommend it to the more thoughtful of the clergy. 


Buybury to Beacon Street. By Mre. A M Diaz (Boston: 
D Lothrop Co.) Mrs Diaz has written a very practical 
book, readable and interesting. A quiet town, sleepy and 
duil, is awakened by weekly gatherings at which matters of 
common interest are discussed. Young and old become 
equally interested. ‘' Wickliffe’? was the first topic 
selected, that the sober-minded might not think the 
young people were simply after fan; questions of 
domestic and social life soon arose, and the towa was 
profited by the effort. Many a village iu the country may 
leara from this book how to make a winter profitable and 
agreeable. Many a party may learn how to spend its 
hours. Moreover, Mrs. Diaz has given some wholesome 
truth and corrected some common errors. Papers were 
read at these town meetings; among them, one woman 
living in the country gives an exact account of a single 
day’s doings, and a city woman, supposed tolive on Beacon 
Street, Boston, writes a letter giving a day’s programme 
in her life, both tending to show ‘‘ the general evenness of 
things.’”’ The city woman traces the way from a log hut to 
the elegart mansion, and shows what is lost ag well as 
what is gained. Thorois a mine of wealth in the school- 
ma’am’s paper on ‘I cannot dig.’? This bright book will 
find hearty welcome in every circle where books with a 
purpose and a point are read. 


Ingleside Rhaims. By J. E. Riukin. (New York: John 
B. Alden.) Dr. Rankin is a bora poet, and the possession 
of S20ich diale:t by inheritanss is a fortunate treasure. 
He has the tender heart and the tearful eye. Thea little 
incidents of the household grow pathetic in his narration. 
The beauti(ul works of nature gladden his eye and enrich 
his verse. It is well that De. Rankin has not neglected the 
gift that is in him, for this volame contains many poems 
that would do credit to any author. Burns himself would 
have delighted in them. as Georga Macdonald, Dr. Hatley 
Waddell, and other living Scotchmen have done. The 
narrative poems have a grace and beauty that are strangely 
winsome. ‘! Waitin’ Supper’ is a dainty domestic scene, 
and ‘*‘ Jean Anderson, My Joy,’’ is atender lyric. Enaglish- 
men and Americans as well as S:otchmen wil! find much 
to admire and enj>y in this unpretending volume. 


A Modern Saint Christopher. By Rose Porter. (New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a strong, winsome, 
healthy story. It is good for the home and Sunday school 
library. No one can read it without admiration for the 
noble Christian character of Nathan Parret, the ripe 
fruit of trial and struggle. Two brothers, sons of a 
French father and a New England mother, widely differing 
from each other, are followed through their life experience. 
The incidental study and portrayal of character is amorg 
the best work that Miss Porter has done. Miss Amanda is 
a true New England spinster. The occasional glimpses of 
life in that part of the country are 4 delight and eatisfaction 
to every New Englander, for they are true to fact. The 
high purpose of the story lifts it far above the common 
grade, and the careful execution of every p srt of the work 
results in a volume to be highly commended. 


The Triumph of the Presbytery of Hanover. By Jacob 
Harris Patton, M.A., PhD. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) The story of twelve years’ struggle to 
separate Church and State in Virginia is vividly told by the 
author. It was first presented in the ‘Presbyterian 
Review ’’ for January, 1883, and is here reprivted from that 
magazine. The concise history of Presbyterianism in the 
couatry is prepared for yoanger Presbyterians, and in view 
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branches of the Church during the present year, and is help 
ful history as well us interesting narrative. 





Religious Lyrics By William Rankin Daryee, D D. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Strong faith, 
family affection, and deep affliction have wrought in Dr. 
Duryce’s life a profound experience of rich, supporting 
truths. These lyrics are the ripe fruit. There is much 
poetic merit in them. They are winged by their subtle 
charm into the life of the thoughtful, the affectionate, and 
the suffering. 


A Manual of Church History. By the Rev. A.C J smniogs, 
M A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Tais volume is 
one in the serles cailed ‘* The Theological E iucator,’’ edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, MA. Is is intended 
mainly to be usefal to candidates for examination and as 
an introduction to historical studies It briefly presents the 
main features of church history grouped in centuries, and 
well subserves the purpose for which it is designed. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The New Princeton Review continues to make good its claim 
to represent the highest quality of literature in this country. 
Its editorial alm has now become well defined, and thataim 
is one that ought to attract to it a large constituency from 
the most highly educated classes in the country, to whom it 
makes its appeal. Such a review, combining thorough 
scholarship with mature and dispassionate disenssion of 
topics of permanent and timely interest, is oneof the favor- 
able signs of the tim» in American letters. The March 
issue presents the usual variety of subj-cts, and in most 
instances ths usnal vigor and skill in presentation. Ga- 
maliel Bradford, Jr., writes on ‘‘ Emerson ” in a thoroughly 
sympathetic and at the same time thoroughly critical 
spirit. Henry Calderwood discusses the ** Present Ethical 
Relations of Absolu‘e Idealism and Naturalism ;’? Professor 
Alexander Johaston writes in his usual luminous style of 
** Law, Logic, and Government,’”? and brings into clear 
light @ principle of constitutional growth which ought to be 
clearly apprehended by all Americans ; Mr. Wendeli Phillips 
Garrison, in an exceedingly forcible discussion of practical 
politics, suggests three important modifications of our pres 
ent system, which we shouid bs glad to see discussed in the 
newspapers ; Mr. E H. House furnishes an interesting chap- 
ter on “ Foreign Jarisdiction ia Japan,’’ which will be read 
with great interest in view of the discas3ion now going on 
in regard to the condition of things in Japan; Miss Grace 
King contributes one of her characteristic and exceedingly 
fresh and striking stories; Me. Hamiiton W. Mabie, uader 
the'titls of “‘ 8ome Aspects of Modern Literature,’’ points ont 
some of the differences between the literature of the day 
and that of eariier times, and saggests certain facts which 
in his jadgment sccount for these d fferences; the depart: 
ment of “‘ Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews” is full and inter 
esting. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





There is a touching appeal to the sympathy and commis- 
eration of Americans for Rasalan political prisoners in the 
incident relate1, for the first time, we believe, by Mr. George 
Kennan in The Century for March. It seems that the pris- 
oners confined in the great Petropavlovsk in 1876 determined 
to celebrate in some way the centenary of American inde- 
pendencs. The matter was a difficult one, as any one who 
has read Mr. Kennan’s account of the close watch kept on 
the prisoners may well imagine, Bat, by planning long 
beforehand, the lonely prisoners succeeded in obtaining bits 
of red, white, and blue from flannel underclothing, silk 
handkerchtefs, and so on ; and by marvelous ingenuity and 
patience they contrived to manufacture little American 
flags, which were smuggled from one to another to all the 
ceils. They also obtained and saved bits of candles. On 
the morning of July 4, 1876, early risers in St. Petersburg 
were surprised by the strange sight of hundreds of queer 
little red, white, and biue fisgs flying from the grated 
windows of the great 8+. Petersburg prison, with a slender 
attempt at itlumination also apparent. The celebration 
was, of course, soon ended by the mystified guards, who 
knew nothing about American independence, and were 
sorely perplexed by the demonstration. In this number 
ig told, in a most dramatic and fascinating way, the story 
of the escape from Libby Prison of over one hundred Union 
officers and soldiers through the tunnel dug by months of 
weary labor by Colonel Rose and a few fellow-conspirators. 
This story has never been told in full before, and as here 
related it is more exciting than most fictitious tales. ‘The 
installment ior the month of the Lincoln biograpby tells 
again, and with animation and vigor, the story of the 
taking of Fort Sumter and of Lincoln’s attitude at tne 
outbreak of war. Abraham Lincoln, by the way, also 
appears as a character in Mr. Eggleston’s serial story. In 
other ways this month’s ‘*Ceutury’’ is exceedingly good. 
The portraits of Bismarck, Mr. Roosevelt’s article on the 

Home Razch,’’ and Mr John Bigelow’s illustrated paper on 
‘‘ Franklin in France,’’ are among the noteworthy features. 


Scribner's Magazine for March is perhaps in general 
interest not equal to some of its predecessors. Its most 
important article is a careful study by Mr. John C. 
Ropes of Tho Campaign of Waterloo.’’ Mr. Ropes has 
made for many years an impartial and close examination 
of all records bearing on the battle, and his presentation 
may be accepted as exact and fair. He very truly remarks 
that, while no battle has been more written about, it world 
be difficult to find an instance where national and person. 
feeling has so much influenced the writers. Some of the 
illustrations to these articles of Mr. Ropes—for the first 
catries us only half through the story—were made by an 
artist specially sent to Belgium. Mrs. Fields’s article called 





a “Shelf of Old Books” has a strong literary interest, and 
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will be specially welcome to lovers of Leigh Hunt and 
Keats and Shelley. The modern applications of the electric 
motor are described by Mr. Franklin L. Pope. In poetry 
and fiction the number is a weak one. The best light 
article in itis Octave Thanet’s clever little story called 
‘The Day of the Cyclone.”’ 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D Appleton & Co., Now York, send us A Critical History 
of Sunday Legislation from 321 to 1888, by the Rev. A. A. 
Lewis, D.D.; and two recent additions to their novels in 
paper, David Poindexter's Disappearance, and Other Tales, by 
Julian Hawthorne, and The} Story of Colette. We have 
received from G. P. Patnam’s Sons The Story of the Goths, 
by Henry Bradisy ; The Religious A»p*ct of Hvolution, by Dr. 
McCosh; and Befvre the Dawn, a Story of Paris and the 
Jacquerie, by George Dalac; the latest addition to the 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets’’ is a charming little copy of 
The Vicar of Wakeficld——The Church Kingdom Lectures on 
Congregationalism, delivered in the Audover Theological 
Seminary by A Hastings Ross, bears the imprint of the 
Congregational 8 8. & Pablishing Society, Boston.——The 
Baker & Taylor Company of thiscity have published in book 
form the Proceedings of the Goneral Christian Conference 
hel? in Washington tn D cember of last year, under the title 
of Nitional Perils and Opportunities We have received 
from C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. N Y., the Orbis Pictus of 
John Amos Comenius, a;reproduction of an exceedingly rare 
and entertaining old book ——Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, hava brought out a new edition of Starr King’s 
lectures entitled Substance and Shadow; Reincarnation, by 
E. D. Walker, is described as a study of forgotten truth, 
and presents a histortcal account of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Macmillan & Co. have issued 
@ volume of Parochial and Other Sermone by D>. Fraser, 
Bishop of Manchester, and a volume of University and Other 
Sermons ——From Longmans, Green & Co., Nsw York, we 
have received The Story of Creation, a plain account of evo- 
lation, by Etward Clodd; aud Our Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy, by Joseph and E.!zabeth Robbins 
Pennell.— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a 
very interesting work on The United States of Yesterday and 
To-Morrow, by the Rev. William Barrows, D.D.—Fromthe 
D. Lothrop Co., Boston, we have received a pleasant 
story for girls by ‘‘ Pansy’? and Mrs. C M. Livingston, 
entitled Profiles Mazimina, by Valcés, translated from 
the Spanish by N. H Dole(New York: T. Y Crowell & 
Co.), will be read with eager interest by all those who re- 
member the extraordinary charm of ‘* Toe Marquis of Pefi- 
alta ;’’ The Lord Was There, by Acna Shipton, is the latest 
volume in a well-known series of books of religious medita- 
tion. — Max O Roll’s John Bull. Jr ; or, French as She is 
Traduced (New York: Cassell & Co) is a little volume 
usiquely bound, which will be sare of finding a multitude of 
readers ; Cassell'’s Complete Pucket Guide to Hurcp2 has been 
issued in a revised and enlarged edition ——Tnho latest 
additions to Harper’s Franklin Square Library are Herr 
Faulus, by Walter Besant, and Only a Coral Girl, by 
Gertrude Ford. 

















LITERARY NOTES. 


—Tolstoi’s beautifal story ‘‘ The Two Pilgrims”? has been 
printed in tasteful pamphlet form by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

—A volume of collected stories by J. Henry Shorthouse, 
the author of ‘John Inglesant,” is ia the press of Mac- 
millan & Co. 

—Palpit helps continue to multiply. ‘A Dictionary of 
Anecdote, Incident, Illustrative Fact,’ especially gathered 
for the pulpit and the platform from all sources, and ar- 
ranged with copious indices, has appeared in London, and 
will be published here early in March by Thomas Wiit- 
taker. 

—Roberts Brothers have issued a new Illustrated edition 
of Stevenson’s *‘ Treasure Island,’’ one of the best stories 
of adventure ever written. This edition is clearly printed 
from large type on a good quality of paper, and the illus- 
trations, although not fine in quailty, are well adapted tothe 
narrative. 

—The New York Shakespeare Society will issue this month 
the first volume of ‘‘The Bankside Shakespeare,” on an 
entirely novel plan, being the text of the earijiest version of 
each play printed in the lifetime of William Shakespeare, 
paralleled. with the 1623 or first folio text, and both texts 
numbered line by line and scrupulously collated with both 
the folio and quarto texts. 

—Some interesting autographs of men of letters were 
sold recently in London. In one from Swift the writer 
declares that so dire is his poverty that ‘‘if I cometo Mare 
Park it must be on foot.’? Sterne begs for the loan of fifty 
pounds, A letter from Goldsmith gives ‘ doleful accounts ” 
of his [tallan travels, and one from Fielding complains of 
his disappointments in money matters. 

—Abbottsford is in the market, not for sale, but to rent 
for a term of years. London “Truth ”’ will be surprised if 
it finds a tenant, as it is overrun throughout the year with 
tourists. ‘‘The house is large and gloomy, and there is 
nothing remarkably pretty about the demesne cr neighbor- 
hood.“ Abbottsford belongs to Sir Walter’s gro. t-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, a grenddauzhter o. Lock- 
hart. 

—Darwin’s ** Voyage Around the World on the ‘ Beagle’ ”” 
records the beginnings of one of the most remarkable 
careers in modern history, and is itself a work of great and 
permanent interest. Thomas Nelson & Son, New York, 
have issued it in a new and very attractive edition, ana 
those who are reading the life of the great naturalist could 
not do better than supplement that work by the earliest of 
his books, which contains a considerable amount of autobi- 





ography. 














$12 


Gnouirina Frienps. 


— —— — — 





[ Any subscriber sending an | inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Unior., accompanied with @ postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Is there any relief for'a manu situated asthe writer is, or feels 
himself to be? He seems to himself to be destitute of the finer 
feelings. Not wishing to injure the feelings of any one, he finds 
that‘if he does do anything or says anything that does injure the 
feelings of another, he does not realize it to that extent that he 
should, and feel sorrv for it. He wishes that hehad not done it, 
bu (as t9 feeling sorry, he does not, and he knows that hetought 

©. Can person be sorry for a thing and not feelso? Hemay 
regret it, and wish that it had not occurred, er the word been 
said that caused the sorrow to others. His feelings of love and 
hate seem to him to be gone. Can they be, and he remain a 
rational being? What can he do, or what can be done to bring 
those feelings back? Willing to help others as far as bis means 
will permit, he does not feel sympathy with others as he should. 
He knows itis his duty to help others, and wauts to, but why 
does he not feel sympathy? The Rev. E. E. Hale says: “ Look 
out and not in, look up and not down, look forward and not 
backward, and Jend a hand.” Betour thoughts are with us 
constantly, and it is impossible not to look inwardly. Why, if I 
help a person, do I not naturaliy feel a joy in knowing that a 
good action isdone? Things seem ona level. I wish youcould 
show that there is some relief for such a case as mine, but it 
looks dubious to me. INQUIRER. 

In the sincerest sympathy with our friend we should say : 
Do not wait for opportunities of making others happy to 
come to you, but seek them out, make them, be forward to 
do all the good you can with both hands, to the extent of 
your time and ability. In order to this, cultivate the 
habit of putting yourself in another’s place, enter into the 
wants and satisfactions of those whom you seek to please 
or help. Do this with no thought of the reflex influence on 
yourself, and cease to scrutinize your feelings meanwhile. 
If you are a person of ordinary physical health, you will 
develop such susceptibility of feeling as is within the limits 
of your nature. 

1. Can the defendant ina divorce case for desertion and non- 
support—decree from a California court—legally remarry in 
the State of New York? 

2. Believing the defendant aforesaid to be innocent, how 
should friends of order and morality, as represented by The 
Christian Union, look upon his moral right to remarry, where 
he has the legal right? x. 

1. Under the laws of this State one who is divorced in 
another State for his own fault cannot legally remarry, 
and the children of such remarriage would be, as we 
understand the law, illegitimate. 2. In our judgment, 
under the teaching of the Bible, no one may legitimately re- 
marry unless he has obtained a divorce on the one Script- 
ural ground of infidelity to the marriage vow, of which the 
other party has veen proved guilty. For one who has been 
declared at fault by the decree of a court to take advan- 
tage of that decree to remarry seems to us a clear viola- 
tion of the moral law as interpreted by Christ. 


An inguiring friend sends us the following paragraph, attrib- 
uted to Henry Ward Beecher. and asks us if it is correctly 
attributed to him: The God of Moses, the God of the Bible, is 
a@ moral monstrosity. We shall have to create a God on differ- 
ent lines. The nineteenth century requires a God it can 
reverence and love, not one it has to fear -and hate.—[Henry 
Ward Beecher.” 

We cannot pretend to have read everything that Mr. 
Beecher ever said. But the whole object of Mr. Beecher’s 
preaching was to bring men to a knowledge of God as he is 
revealed in the Bible, and this paragraph is so contrary to 
the spirit and tone and purpose of his entire ministry that 
we do not hesitate to stigmatize it as a literary forgery ; we 
shall continue so to regard it unless some one can refer us 
to volume and page of his published writings where it is to 
be found. 

1, Can you tell me where I can obtain information in regard 
to the Harvard Annex? 2. Isthere any good history of the 
Popes which is shorter than Ranke’s? 8. M. 

1. Write to the New York Committee on Harvard Exam- 
inations, 40 West Eleventh Street. 2. A condensed account 
(from the Catholic standpoint) is that by J. C. Earle (New 
York : Thomas Kelly; $1). 


1. Why is the letter X used in place of the first syllable in the 
word Christmas? 2. What is the origin of the sign often used 
for pumber—as in giving the number of a house on a — 
street? 

1. It is the first letter of the Greek Xyz6rc's (Curtat, 
and, as being also a cross in form, was used trom early 
times as an abbreviation or symbol. To write “* Xmas” 
or *“* Xtan’’ is not looked on with favor by good writers. 
2. The sign is purely arbitrary. 











Why is the word “addressed” used on the superscription of 
a letter, thus: “Mr. John Smith, Addressed"*? I know its 
signification, but want to know how it obtains, its origin, eto. 
Sh  P 
There seems to be no good reason why the word “‘ ad- 
dressed ’’ should be used in place of ‘‘ By the kindness of,” 
or of ** Present.” We believe that the practice of using 
any such phrase is falling into disuse. 





In a recent issue attention was called to the art schools of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the proposed publication of an art 
magazine. Can you tell me where I can get more information 

nregard to the magazine, price of subscription, etc.? 

Write to “The Art Artisan,” Third Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


It'would greatly oblige me if any of your subscribers could 
send me a copy of “ Elizabeth Zane,” 4 short poem founded;on 
gn incident of the Revolution, ‘ps. LB. Stream, 

Brooxsyn.ix, Md. > 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


The extract asked for by M. 8S. M. is misquoted. It should 
read : 


“Far lingering on some distant dawn, 
My triumph shines, more sweet than late 
When from these mortal mists withdrawn, 
Thine heart shall know me. 1 can wait.” 
It is from a poem called *“‘ Then,” by Rose Terry Cooke, and 
is included in a volume of her poems soon to be issued by Will- 
iam 8. Gottsberger, New York. R. U. C. 








“* "Twas the hour when rites unholy 
Called each payaim voice to prayer.” 
This couplet is the beginning of a poem, ** The Turkish Lady,” 
and it was written by Thomas Campbell. It may be found in 
any edition of his works. J.A.E. 
Many other correspondents send the same answer. 


Please let me know some good magazine on window- eas We 
ing and floriculture. 


Write to “‘ The American Garden,’’ New York City. 


The authorship is asked of the quotation, ‘“‘Get your spindle 
and your distaff ready, and God will send thee flax.” It may be 
found (perhaps as a quotation) in *‘ Timothy Titcomb’s (J. G. 
Holland) Letters to Young Men.” 

Another eorrespondent asks who was the author of the lines: 

** If I could only surely know 
That ali these things that tire me so 
Were noticed by my Lord, etc.” 
This is from a poem of four or five verses, by Mr. George 8S. 
Dwight, a gentleman who wrote many sweet hymns, and who 
died a year and more ago; published as a booklet by A. D. F. 
Randolph. 


Will some one kindly tell one of your constant readers the 
authors of the fol'owing quotations, also title of the poem: 
1. * Near, or very near to God, 
Nearer I cannot be; 
For in the person of his Son 
I am as near as he ” 
** Oh, somewhere, somewhere, God unknown, 
Exist and be ! 
I am dying—[ am all alone ; 
I must have thee !” 
** O band in the pine wood, cease, 
Cease with your splendid call ; 
The living are brave and noble, 
But the dead were bravest of all.” 
“They who know the moat 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life.” 
“ Brother Bartholomew, working-time, 
Would fall into musing, and drop his tools. 
Brother Bartholomew cared for rhyme 
More than for throes of the schools.” 





2. 


L. M. T. 


George W. Bungay is the author of “Creed of the Bells.” 
May be found in pamphlet form at Randall’s bookstore, Twenty- 
third Street and Broadway, also in Randall's ‘‘ Reading and 
Elocution.” H. M. B. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A REJOINDER. 
To the Hditors of the Christian Union: 

I had a very serious purpose in writing the article to 
which Mr. Seward takes exception in your issue for 
February 23 It was to prevent, if possible, some 
gifted coul, not dominated by an irresistible penchant 
for music, from entering upon the career of a profer- 
sional musician with the prevailing false idea of the 
value to humanity of the art to which he purposed 
giving his life. I state my reasons for saying that the 
value of the art has been vastly overestimated ; Mr. 
Seward asserts that I am wrong, and that ‘‘ no words 
need be wasted in discussing this point.” He appeals 
to Plato, who might as well be quoted as an authority 
on telephones, s'‘nce he died more than a thousand 
years before the modern art of music began to develop. 
He asserts, further, that music cannot be made to 
intensify the meaning of evil and degrading words; 
which is equivalent to saying that he never heard a 
barroom song or a third-class variety theater perform- 
ance. He insinuates that I lack capacity to appreciate 
music. I should certainly allow this point to pass for 
what it is worth did not my desire to give all possible 
weight to my article urge, and the fact that I abandoned 
the musical profession some years ago permit, my say- 
ing that an attack of that kind can hardly reach a man 
of whom it has been said by The Christian Union 
(April 2, 1879) and the New York ‘‘Evening Post” 
that he has taken a front rank among New York 
pianists, by Charles Kunkel that he has sustained his 
reputation of being the only rival of the leading Boston 
planist, by Wm. H. Sherwood that the highest pinnacles 
of the temple of music are within his reach, by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Goodrich that he is the equal of Rubin- 
stein and the superior of Von Bilow, by Dr. Theo. 
Kullak that he is a great artist, and by a New York 
clergyman, who spends largely from his private purse 
on his fine choir, that he is a cholrmaster whose equal 
he has never known. With such a record, and afver 
spending nearly twenty years of my life in music, my 
arguments are not sufficiently answered by mere asser- 
tions that I am not competent to speak, and that my 
position is ‘‘contrary to the universal instinct of cult- 
ured humanity.” 

I have had piano pupils from almost every State 
from Maine to Nebraska and Texas, a large proportion 





Jot them bevtpg bepp muni teachers ; as a physictan I 








Vol. 87, Mo. 10. 


have had occasion to treat and observe"a considerable 
number of accomplished musicians ; and I know that 
many young persons in this country are injuring their 
nervous systems, weakening their brains, and wasting 
their time ina mad chase after eminence in what they 
are taught to believe is a noble, elevating, inspiring art. 
I want to do what I can, by logic and authority, in the 
interests of health, of education (which should mean 
character-building, not the acquiring of accomplish- 
ments), yes, of true musical culture, not to weaken the 
power and influence of a beautiful art, or to keep its 
born votaries out of its profession, but to put it in its 
true and proper position, and to stop the drain and 
waste that result from this universal piano-thumping 
that is intended to give technical and professional mas- 
tery where only intelligent understanding and apprecia- 
tion should be attempted. My article was prepared 
neither in haste nor in ignorance, and I know able 
musicians and eminent thinkers outside of music who 
share my views. Henry G. Hancuert, M D, 








WHAT SAYS'THE “ CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER” ? 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

John G. Whittier ‘‘recently,” says the ‘‘ Christian 
Register,” ‘‘ ventured so far into the precincts of theol. 
ogy asto say that the mercy and the justice of God are 
one. This the‘ Christian Intelligencer’ characterizes 
as ‘extremely odd,’ as ‘nefther truth nor poetry,’ and 
declares that ‘to say that God’s mercy and his justice 
are oae is simply absurd.’” Will you not take the part 
of our Caristian poet by reminding him of the comfort 
he has in Paa. Ixil., 12: ‘* Also unto thee, O Lord, be- 
longeth mercy : for thou renderest to every man accord- 
tng to his work,” ORTHODOX, 





At a recent gathering of Uaitarians, one speaker 
recited an anecdote which admits of large and varied 
application. It was the story of a minister who, preach- 
ing on exchange, said some strong things about fast 
horses. He was told after the sermon that he had 
touched one of their best members at a tender point. 
‘* Well,” said the preacher, ‘‘I cannot change my ser- 
monfor him.” Ia tae evening the man was introduced to 
the minister, who said: ‘‘I understand that what I said 
this morning touched one of your weaknesses. I assure 
you that I was altogether unconscious of the weakness 
when I said it.” ‘‘ Oh, donot trouble yourself,” said 
the man. “Itisavery poor sermon that does not hit 
me somewhere,” 








Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park &t., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


THE SECOND SON, A Novel, by Mrs. M.0. W. O 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 12mo, $1.50. . Munem ont 


A PHY! Ls or THE SIERRAS and A D 
— gl D CAMP. Two Californian ps J thom 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. William Dean Hi 
e150. Edition, illustrated, and with —— chapter. “ot 


GENTLE BREADWINNERS. erine Ow 
n Dollars Enough,” etc. 16m A A — - — 
pay on THE URADOY, AND OTHER 
— a. Sterne, author of “ Angelo, ” Giorgio,” tg eo ak 
GRACE A ABOUNDING TO THE CH 
3 a Ay | IEF or. CUINERS. By 


Bunyan ited, with Introduction and 
John Brown, author of the best life of Bunyan. ames iß 


— A Study of Forgotten Truth. By BE. D. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHOW, and eleven other 1 
Thoms Starr King. Edited. with an Introduction, by Edwin ©. e 
Whipple. New Edition, price reduced from §2 to $1. 10, 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 


THE is AST OF LIVING — — Samuel Smiles. Introduction by 


body, LL.D. 


ROsaRTs SOUTHEY. 
ters. Edited by John 


PROFILES. “Pansy” Ga. R. - 
ad sy ‘ion, ese sy” (Mrs. Alden) and Mrs. 0. M. Liv 


The Story of bis Life, Written in his Let- 
Dennis. 12mo, $2.25. 


al «1 ated TO BEACON STREET. By Abby Morton Diaz. Rmo, 
Lireor JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By E. E. Brown, 12mo, 
THE 'tNDIAN’S 

EY sage ee tee INDIAN QUESTION. By 
PATIEN 

— ce. PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs. A. F. Raffensperger. 
—— YEAR AT ASHTON, By Mrs, S. E. Dawes. 12mo, 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary T. Palmer. 12mo, $1.25. 
THE OLD FARM HOME, By Abbie M. Gannett. mo, 7 cents. 


ABOUT GIANTS AND OTH 
Isabel Smithson and George a — Re yes aor. wy 


ot, Goence, AND THE DRAGON. By J Sidney. 
MY GARDEN PETS. By Mary Treat. 12mo, 60 cents. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITED STATES OF STER 
MORROW. By William Barrows, D-D- ime vote Poe, 24 
REASURE J&LAND, By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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Fytea edition, 28 plas. LMG, clad. Frice, § Tin OS FB 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
- PANY. 


FULL TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
REPORT—FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT. ' 


To the Members : 


HE year 1887 has been a prosperous 
one to the company. While de- 
creasing its expenses, as compared with 
the previous year, it has increased the 
number of its policies and the amount 
of insurance in force, its income, its 
assets, and its surplus, in a satisfactory 
manner, after paying claims and an 
increased dividend. 


OPERATIONS FOR 1887. 
In 1887 the company received : 
For premiums..... $4,422 465 07 


EXPENSES. 

No part of the cost of insurance is so 
directly and really under the control of 
the management as the expense account. 
It is easier to save money than to earn 
it; and the possible snvings are a large 
part of the possibie dividends. The 
company with a low expense ratio is 
certain in the long ruv, if otherwise as 
well managed, to pay better dividends 
than one with a high expense ratio ; 
and economy does not generally go with 
bad management in other respects. 

We have steadily refused to incur the 
expense necessary to compete for new 
business in the waysemployed by our 
principal competitors, or to tsk2 new 
business at a cost which would compel us 
to reduce dividends to present members. 
Oonsequently our ratio of expenses is 
only about one-half that of the most 
pushing companies, and the fact is 
directly and forcibly reflected in our 


eon -« «9,956 170 10 —* and in the actual cost of our 
. urance. 

Profit and loss....... 86.727 18 A healthy insurer must réssonably 

expect to pay premiums for several 

ys ee Pr nie . $7,465,362 30 years at least, perhaps many. The 

Daring the year it disbursed : amount of his first payment is therefore 

For claims by death of much less importance than that of 

and matured en- his future payments, which will depend 

dowments........ $3,660,730 09 on dividends ; and these will depend 

Sarplus retarned to more upon economy than any other 


policy-holders.... 1,177,261 16 
Lapsed and surren- 


dered policies.... 576 310 06 


Total to policy- 
Tt Ae, Oe $5 414,301 31 
Commissionsto 
agents, salaries, 
medical examin- 
ers’ fees, print- 
ing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, 
and all other ex- ‘ 
#688 879 07 
804 803 19 


$993,682 26 


DO 0565 siccecesscwccscessssss $6 407,983 57 


Leaving a balance of $1,057,378.73 to 
be carried to increase net or ledger 
aszets. 


MORTALITY. 


The death losses in 1887 were heav- 
ier than those in the previous year, but 
they were less than was to be expected 
by our table of mortality, making a 
savirg of about $430 000. 

The payment of death claims is the 
end for which a life insurance company 
is created, and the only legitimate 
service it can render. It would seem 
self-evident that, in a mutual company 
at least, the duty of its managers is to 
pay all honest losses promptly, and to 
resist all dishonest losses as frauds on 
the honest members whose money pays 
the claims. Many companies compete 
for public fayor by pretending to make 
their policies ‘*incontestable.” We 
have insisted that this was against the 
rights of honest insurers and public 
morals, as a direct premium for fraud. 
Io no other business have men assum- 
ing great ficancial responsibilities dared 
to give up defenses against frauds on 
their funds. 

In a recent case where the jury found 
the insurer had committed suicide 
while perfectly sane, he said in a letter 
arranging for the disposition of his 
affairs after his contempia‘ed self- 
destruction : ‘‘ All my insurance poli- 
cies have been taken in companies 
which will make no conditions as to 
cause of death, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, and that was a mistake.” 


cause which he can at present measure. 

The ratio of expenses of management 
to income in 1887 is 9.23 per cent., a 
trifle less than that for 1886. 


INTEREST AND RENTS. 


The income on investments from 
interest and rents in 1887 was satisfac- 
tory under existing conditions of the 
money market, and affords no notable 
matter of comment. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


During 1887 we have sold nineteen 
parcels of real estate at a net profit of 
$43 648 35, and five parcels at a loss of 
$5,114 22 ; balance, profit on real estate 
sales, $38,534 138. 

We have received by maturity and 
exchange of securities a profit of $65,- 
165 09, and have lost in like manner 
$16,972 09; balance, profit on ex- 
changes, etc., $48,193; total balance 
profit, $86,727.13. 


REAL ESTATE SALES, 


Daring 1887 the company has sold 
for $526,777.01 real estate which cost 
it $488 242.88. 

This brings the sales of real estate 
up to January 1 to a grand total of 
$6 392,963.75 for property which had 
cost us $5 640,788 58, a net profit of 
$752,175.17. 


BONDS. 


Some of the bonds held by the 
company have matured and been paid 
during the year ; and some which bore 
a high premium, that was beginning to 
run off rapidly by the approach of ma- 
turity, have been sold. The cost of 
bonds thus paid and sold aggregat«d 
$2,055 766.41; the cost of bonds pur- 
chased aggregated $996 390. 

The market value of bonds now held 
over cost is $352 266 06 ; but their par 
value is $560,888 65 less than their 
present market value. The greater 
part of the difference we hope to cap. 
ttalize and save by changing securities 
atthe proper time, as has been done 
during previous years, by which a large 
saving has been effected. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


During the year loans have been paid 
amounting to $5,192,398.03 ; and loans 
have been made aggregating $8,591,- 





741 90 ; the total amount thus invested 
is $382,844 664 04. These investments 
are made only at those points where the 
facilities for great and varied produc- 
tion, easy distribution, and the rapid 
development of all the resources of our 
civilization, furnish in the greatest 
number and the greatest permanence 
the elements of intrinsic value. They 
are made in the natural as well as the 
actual areas and centers of wealth and 
population. That fact, and the care 
with which they are made, and the 
results had from them so far, are the 
grounds for our confidence in their 
absolute safety. 


STANDING, 


The company had in force Dec. 81, 
1887, 63,483 policies, insuring $150,- 
992,498 ; its gross assets were $56, 643, - 
498 38 ; its present liabilities, by the 
highest legal standard of solvency, were 
$51.157,067 77, leaving a clear surplns 
of $5 486,430.61. Bat that standard 
of solvency assumes that the company 
will always earn 4 per cent. annual 
interest, and in 1882 we decided that 
as to business done thereafter it was a 
preper conservatism to assume that we 
couid not count with certainty on earn 
ing over 8 per cent. during the 60 or 
70 years some of that business must be 
expected torun. This assumption com- 
pels us to carry a higher reserve than 
the legal one, the difference Dec. 31 
being $260,692, making our liability by 
our own higher staudard, $51,417,- 
759 77, and the surplus $5,225,788 61. 

In view of the conservative basis and 
character of the company’s contracts, 
the character of the assets which pro 
tect them, the volume and margin of 
surplus, and the methods of our busi 
ness, we submit that no company in the 
world more certainly furnishes that 
absolute stability without which life 
insurance becomes worse than worth. 
less for family protection, which is its 
only legitimate purpose. 


GRAND TOTALS FOR 42 YEARS, 


Since its organization in 1846 the 
company has 


Received : 
Or OREM 6 oS eta $150 987,751 65 
Interest and rents.... .... 55 439 603 70 


Balance profit and logs.... —_1,039,638-05 


$207,466,993 40 
Disbursed : 
For death claims and endow- 


JJJ $65 155 025 86 
45 069 158 08 





polictes............ « 18 552,957 93 
17 400 616 33 
TOROMs cies 0 dish o daicle oi sic 0% 6 160 671 70 
Balance net assets.... .... 55,128 568 55 

$207,466 993 40 


$128,777,136 82, or 62 07 per cent. of 
the whole, has gone to policy-holders 
and their beneficiaries for claims, divi- 
dends, and lapsed and surrendered pol 
icles ; $55,128. 568 55, or 2657 per 
cent., have gone to net assets ; and this 
has been administered at an average 
cost of 8 39 per cent. for expenses of 
mansgement, and 2.97 per cent. for 
taxes. 

These results stand alone in the his. 
toryof American life insurance. Taere 
is nothing for this company to excel 
except its own record. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 





' President. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


oF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











Net Assets January 1, 1887 $54,071,189 82 
RECEIv ¢D in 1887, 
For Premi- 

ume..... . $4.422 465 07 
For Interest 

and Rents, 2,956,170 10 
Profit and 

86 727 13 7 465 362 30 


$61 546 552 12 
DISBURSED IN 1887. 


For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 


Suplus returned 
to policy-hold- 
CR 

Lapsed and Sar- 
rendered Poli- 


1,177,261 16 


576 810 06 
Tora TO PoLicy- 
HOLDER3..... $5,414 801 81 
Comunissions to 
Agente. Sala- 
ries, Medical 
Examiners’ 
tees, Print- 
ing, Advertis- 
ing, Legal, 
Real E tate, 
aad ali owner 
spenses..... 688,879 07 
304 803 19 
— 6,407,983 57 











BaLanos NET AssktTs, 
Dee. 81, 1887............... $55,128,568 55 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first 
$32,844 664.04 














i 
Loans upon Stocks sand 
MRE 5 cus scconcsenn oo 893 933 00 
Premium Notes on Pulicies io 
Nt teak waiicen ara ck eceie . 2,102,949 15 
Cost of Real Estate owned 
by the Compapny........... 9,790 114 65 
Cost of United States and 
other bonde............... 8,790 822 59 
Cost of ‘Bank and Ratiroud 
peste 400 §51 00 
Cash in Banks............... 788,856 67 
Balance due trom Agents.... 16 877 45 
$55,128,568 55 
ADD 
Interest (ue and 
accrued.,.... $1,025,110 14 
Rents accrued.. 10,970 43 
Market value of 
socks and 
bonds overcost 891,276 06 
Net deferred 
premiums..... 87 573 20 
— — s51514 929 83 
Gross Assets, Dec. 81,1887, $56,643,498 8 


LIABILITIES : 


Amount re- 
qaired to re- 
iusure all out- 
standing P It- 
clez, net,ussum- 
ing 4 per cent. 
latervst...... $50,362,653 00 

Additional  re- 
serve by Com- 
papy’s Stand- 
ard,3 per cent. 
on Policies 
issued since 
April 1, 1882. . 

Alt other la- 
bilities......... 


260,692 00 


794 414 77 
— 5647 759 77 





SurPLus by Company’s 
ee ere Peer 
SURPLUS by Conn. Siandard, 


De PO dacccccccese 


$5,225 738 61 
5,486 430 61 





Ratio of expenses of man- 
agement to receipts in 
BOGE [4 Sav, £4 cle «0,4 Seicinioh Se 

Po)icles in force Dec. 31, 1887, 
63,483, insuring........... $150 992 49 00 


9 23 per cent. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, 
1 Watt Street, Cor Eroapway, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0.‘ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Balch is contributing to the ExeLisu 
ILLUSTRATED MAaGAZINE @ series of papers 
on ** Old English Homes.’ The first, descrip- 
tive of **‘ Penshuret,’’ ar pears in the March 


* THIS DAY. 


Price, 15 cents (annual subscription, $1 75). 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED © MAGAZINE. 


No. 54—March. 
CONTENTS: 
. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
From the original portrait at Penshurst. 
. GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 
1. Penshurst. EuizaBeTH BaLcu 
With illustrations. 
8. THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 
Prof. W. Minto, 
Chap. xvili.-xxiit 
4. THE ENGLISH ART. Watterx ARMSTRONG 
With illustrations. 
6. ROUNDEL. CuaRr.es SaYLe 
6. COA: HING DAYS ANDC ACHING WAYS. 
The Brighton Road. W Ovurram TRisTRAM. 
With illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Her- 
bert Railton. 
7. DARKNESS. A Poem. D. J. RoBserrson. 
8. ETCETERA. H.D Trai. 
Ornamental Friczes, Headings, Initial Letters 
and Tail-pleces. 














~ 


» 


An excellent Selection from the Say- 
ings and Writings ot Dr Johnson 


WIT AND WISDOM 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


&ELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


QEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 

12mo, $2. 

“ The range of topics covered is wide, and the 
little book . . . is of a kind to do good service 
to speakers. teachers, and writers, while those 
who read simply for amusement will find in its 
pages a vast quantity of interesting and suggest- 
fve matter. .. . The soundness of Johnson's 
common sense and the independence of his in- 
tellectual habits are brought into strong relief 
by these method'zed excerpts.”"—(New York 
Tribune. 

Dr. Martineau’s New Book. 


A 
STUDY OF RELIGION. 


Its Sources and Contents. 
BY 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
2 Vols , 8vo, $6. 
CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


I. What is Religion? 

II. Why Ethics before Religion ? 
SHE LIMITS OF HUMAN 
CONSIDERED. 
BOOK Il. THBISM. 
REVIEW OF OPPOSING SYSTEMS. 


BOOK 1. INTELLIGENCE 


BOOK II. 
BOOK IV. THE LIFE TO COME. 
Chap. I. Death in its Physiological Aspect. 
Uhap. If. Death in its Metaphysical Aspect. 
Chap. III. Death in its Moral Aspects. 


* He has made these studies the principal oo- 
cupation of bis life, and his ‘Types of Rthical 
Theory’ and his present * Study of Religion’ are 
the mature outcome of his ripest and latest 
thought as applied to ethical and religious dis- 
cussion. . . . One who has mastered these four 
-volumes and the literature which they include 
in their range of thought has gone to the bottom 
of many of the problems which relate to the 
present and the future of mavkind outside of a 
personal revelation from God.”—[{New York 
Times. 


By the Same Author. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY, 


Second Edition, in 2 vols., Crown 870. 
Price, $4.50. 

“A more important contribution to the sci- 
ence of ethics has not been made by any living 
writer; and many a reader who has been per. 
plexed by the speculations of some contempo- 
rary thinkers will be grateful to Dr. Martineau 
for his masterly presentation of a deep spirit- 
ual philosophy ."’—[St. James's Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 4th Avenue. 








THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mrs. Burnett's New Story. 


“Since the magic pen dropped from the tired 
hand of Juliana Ewing no more sweet and win- 
ning figu’e bas stepped into the literature of 
childhood than is ‘Sara 
Crewe.’ Mrs. Burnett has, 
in this story, done work of 
@ sweetness, truth, and 
delicacy almost beyond 
paraliel, and quite beyond 
praise. ‘Sara Crewe’ will 
instantly find that warm 
corner of the popular 
heart which permanentiy 
shelters her noble litt'e 
predecessor, ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ *—Bosion Ad- 
vertiser. 





SARA 
CREWE 


“‘ It's a story to linger over in the reading, it 
is se brightly, frankly, sweetly, and tenderly 
written, and to remember and returnto. In 
creating her littie gentle- 
woman, ‘ Sara Crewe,’ s0 
fresh. so simple, so natu 
tal, so genuine, and so 
indomitable, Mrs. Burnett 
has added another Child to 
English fiction. No one 
who reads this story can 
read it without feeling or 
can doubt the loving gen- 
ius of Mrs. Burnett.”—R. 
H. Stopparp in WN. Y. Mail 
and Express. 

* Nothing better has 
ever been produced by 
Mrs. Burnett’s pen.’’— 
Phila. Inquirer. 


“Every body was in love :ith ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and I think all the world ana the 
rest of mankind will be in love with ‘Sara 
Crewe.’ The tale is so 
tender, so wise, so buman, 
that I wish every girl in 
America could read it.”— 
Louisk CHANDLER MouLe 
TON in Boston Herald. 


SARA 
CREWE 


SARA 
CREWE 


“** Sara Crewe’ will join 
con pany with ‘Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and the two 
together will take their 
place among the classic 
children of literature.”"— 
Christian Unton. 


Square 8vo, $1.00. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. B. BIRCH. 
For Sale at all Book Stores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 





NOW READY, 
A New Book by MAX O’RELLI, author f 
** John Bull and His Island,” ete , etc 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; 
Or, French as She is Traduced, 


With an introduction by Ggorce Cary 
EGGLESTON. 1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 cente, ; 
cloth, gilt top, $1. 


OASSELLS COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Edition for 1888, 


Planned by E C. Stzpman, compiled by 
Epwarp Kine revised py M. F. Swert 
SER. and edited and brought down to dak 
by ——— —* * = of skillec 
experts in Earope. 1 vol., 16mo, leather 
binding, $1.50. . 


COLOR, 


A8cientific and Technical Manual.treating of 
the Optical Principles, Artistic Laws, and 
Technical Detatls governing the nseful 
colors in various arts. By Prof. AH. 
CuurcH. With Lilostrations. Price, $1 50. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


By R. Pusnz &risrs. With 9 colored and 
15 plain plates. Preface to the American 
edition by Wm. R. k 
Architecture in the School of M 
lumbia College, New York City. 
Quarto. Price, $5. 


Send for Complete Oataiogue. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y- 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


In all forms of carved wood. Send for illus” 
trated 











Co- 
1 vol., 








js. 4 R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











Vol. 87, No. 10. 
STANDARD WORKS ON BOTANY. 


Object Lessons in Botany. ALPHONSO WOOD, Px D. 


and simple forme; viz. the lent, ard ———— 
; viz, jeaf, ard advan y an imrerce ascen combi- 
tions, both in F. rms, Growth, Life, and Classification of Plante. 
Introductory Price, $1. 


The Class Book of Botany.  atesoxs3"woop, Px. 


Tbe Class Book is of the highest grade. It includes a fn] exp sition of the principles of the 
science, together with a Fiora, or description of all our plants, both native and foreign. In this 
work each ard every species {3 detineated in popular as well as in technical terms, while a vast 
and comprehensive system of Analytical Tables, pervading the whole Fiora, conducts the inquirer 
almost immediately to the point of bis research. 


introdwetory Price, $2.50. 
The American Botanist and Florist. 


Of all manuals of B stany published in this ccuntry this is the most suitable for clase instruo- 
tion as well as for privatestady. The First Part, comprising S'ractural and Physiological Bot- 
avv, je a concise treatise free from all superfluous verbiage, containing all the principles and 
definitions of the science arranged in lessons of suitable length and fully illustrated. The 
~econd part. consisting of the Flora, for the convenience and availability of its analytical tables 
and synopses of genera, the conciseness as well as completeness of its description 








genera and 
species, the vast number of species distinctly described, and the typographical execution, is 
unequaled by any other Flora in use. 

Introductory price, $1.75, 


How to Study Plants; or, Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 


By J. DORMAN STEELE (author of “ A Fourteen Weeks’ Course” im each Natural Science), 
and ALPHONSO WOOD (author of a series of Botanical Text-Books). 

This work has been prepared in response to repeated calis from teachers for a Botany on the 
pian of the Fou-teen Weeks’ Series in Science. The method of the book is entirely different 
from the ordinary one. Instead of treating special topics, as leaves, roots. etc , and giving ex- 
amples of each sort, an entire plant, with root. stem. leaf. and flower, is portrayed and carefully 
analyzed. Introductory price, $1. 

By ALPRHONSO 


Wood’s Illustrated Plant Record. ‘%AsPRIN 


The value of botantoal analysis as an educator. in developing the f« culty of attention, of dis- 
cernment, reason, judgment, and generalization, has never been. and cannot be, overestimated. 
Introductory price, 55 cents. 


The Botanical Outfit. 


Compr'sing all the utensils for the Gathering, Preservation, and Analysis of Plants and 
Flowers. Every student of Botany should porsess an outfit. Interest in the study is thereby 
enhanced, and great convenience afforded It is sure to repay the investmept Ont fit comprises : 
Tin Trank, 14x11 in. square ; Tweezers, Wire Netting, Straps Knife, Plant R-cord, Microscope, 
Pressing Paper, Trowel. Every article in this outfit is warranted first-class Price, $8. 

Zeachers and School officers destring the best and freshest text booke on the Science of Botany are 
respectfully requested to communicate with us _Sample copies of any of these books will be sent for ex- 
—— postpaid, to any address in the United States oa receipt of the introductory price, by the 
pu 8, 


A, S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE MILLIONS. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia contains 
122 illustrations, and extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 
pages, large type, handsome cloth binding, for 50 cts., orin neat 
half Morocco binding for 65 cts.! Postage 10c. Is not that, 
truly, bringing knowledge within the reach of the millions? 

The great merit of the Cyclopedia is its adaptation to prac- 
tical use, giving under each proper head the information most 
likely to be needed, and in concise, easily available form. Care- 
ful examination impresses one with its accuracy, as well as the 
remarkable fullness of its information. For actual use it 
abundantly answers the needs of all save those whose pur- 
suits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. The com- 
bination of Unabridged Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a 
very great convenience. Each volume, as it comes to the 
reader’s hands, invariably renews the surprise felt that a book 
so well got up can be afforded for a price so low. Whoever 
wants a Cyclopedia—and who does not?—would do well to 
order at least a specimen volume, which may be returned if 
not wanted. Reduced prices are offered to early subscribers 
for complete sets, which are to consist of 30 or more volumes, 
the volumes being issued at intervals of about a month. The 
work is not sold either by agents or booksellers, but only by 
the publisher direct, which in some measure accounts for the 
wonderfully low prices. Specimen pages, also 84-page descrip- 
tive catalogue of choice books, sent free. John B. Alden, Pub. 
lisher, 893 Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicago. 


“THE STRONGEST.” 


Mr. D. L. MOODY is usivg our late t issue. GQSPEL HYMNS NO. 5 WITH STAND- 
ry th SEL tONS, at Lou'sville. with great satisfaction. He says. ‘‘ NO. 5 Is 
DS THE STRONGEST SinGLE VOLUME WE HAVE [ssUKD.” 
MUSIC EDITION, Board: t postpaid on receipt of 35 ts. 
WORDS ONLY, Baper Covers, = ee eG conte. 
May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer, or from the Publishers;direct. 
Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL HY ™N®, publi hed by th dersigned, in h tings, 
and NO OTHERS. The atiempt to sasoc’ ate his name in the use ofany other et tee 
misicading, and is not authorized by him. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph &t , Chi 














THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W Fourth street, ( incinnail. 
19 East 16th &treet, New York. 








Wonderfull 


Spicy Reminiscen f life among the B: 
icy is ces of GO years’ eye 


Popular. The Crowning Life Work of the late 
y POORE — Edition.| AGENTS 
LOW Price. JUST OUT.) Wanted 


it Men ai d Proud Ladies of 






wes. “A running river of lively anecdote,"—N, 


eS, rming ¢ tt 

a ing in every line.” — 

4 ” Ert lds @ pen eg 
“Pull gossi; 





arp as a bayonet. 
of racy ip.” Timea, 











= tN ten . f humor,” — * 
Apply for BIG. TERMS to oy eo Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicao. 














March 8, 1888. 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 


27 6 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF THE GOTHS, 
from the Earlier Times to the End of the 
Gothic Domin‘on in Spain. By Henry 
Bradley, Oxon. 


Large 12mo, with 36 illustrations and 2 maps, 

$1.50. 

The first work in English expressly treating of 
the history of the Goths. 

Being Vol. 18 in THE STORY OF THE 

NATIONS. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS 
SERIES: 

CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, EGYPT, THE 
JEWS. GREECE, ROME, THESARACENS. 
THE NORMANS, ALEX ANDER’S EMPIRE, 
HUNGARY, SPAIN, GERMANY, THE 
MOORS, PERSIA, CARTHAGE, NORWAY, 
AND IRELAND. 

Each large 12mo, fully illustrated, $1 50 

‘* Dramatic histories, . . sound echolar- 
ship, . . . ltetary grace avd brilliancy.”— 
{N Y¥. Times. 

“Clear, rapid, and entertaining accounts of 
the principal! nations of the ancient and modern 
world.”—[N. Y. Tribune. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by Mul- 
ready. $1. 

Being Vol. Sin the series of KNICKER- 
BOCKER NUGGETS. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES: 
VII. LORD CHESTERFELD'S LETTERS, 

SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS 61 
VI. THE tRAVELS OF BARON MUN 
CHAUSEN Illustrated $1 25 

V. THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS 
Edited by Hall. Illustrated by Cres 
wick & Gilbert. $150 

1V. TALES FROM IRVING First and 

second series. 2vols. $2 

III. SWIFT 8 GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 2 

vols. Tl ustrated. $250 

Il. PEACOCK’S BEADLONG HALL AND 

NIGHTMARE ABBEY. $1 
I. GESTA ROMANORUM. Edited by 
Swan $1. 

** Little gems of bookmaking."*—[Commercial 
Gazette, Cincinnati. 

“For many a long day nothing has been 
thought out and worked out so sure to prove 
entirely pleasing to cultured book lovers” 
—(|The Bookmaker. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
EVOLUTION By James McCosh, D D., 
LL.D Octavo, cloth extra, $1 25 

Being Vol.4 of the BEDELLLECTURES 

on the Evidences of Religion. 

L'sts of recent publications, and descrip- 
tivec rculars of *Story of the Nations,” 
rent, on application. 


JUS£ READY: 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 


SUNDAY LEGISLATION, ses 


From A.D. 321 to 1888. 
By A. H. LEWIS,D.D. 


ConTEnts : The Origin a1 d Philos phy or the | 
day Legisl tion; Sunday Legis!ation ur.der the | Mt 
Roman Empire; Sunday Legislation after the 
Fall og the Roman Empire; Saxon Laws con- 
cerning Sunday ; Sunday Lews in Eagiand; 
Sunday Laws in Ragiaud during the Puritan 
Supremacy Early Sunday Laws of Seotiend. 
Law cf Holland. Early Sunday in Ireland and 
Wales; Sunday Legislation in America—Colo- 
nial Period; Sunday Laws of the States and 
Territories of the United States. 

This book enters a field not bitherto ‘occupied 
in the literature of the Sunday question. Sun- 
day legislation is more than fifteen centuries old, 
but the general reader has not: hitherto been able 
to know accurately either its extent or its spect: 
fic character, and consequently much that fe said 
concerning it is superficial and mistaken The 
present volume brings the whole subject histor. 
ically before the reader, and enables him to 
study the drift and significance of the a 
of the past and the present. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1 25 











For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by thepublish- 
ere by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & €O., Publishers, 


1, 8& & Bonn Oraggt, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





R. P. DUTTON & C0.'3 


BEAUTIFUL MONOTINT BOOKS 
FOR. EASTER. 


The custom of giving a CARD or 
SMALL ILLUSTRATED BOOK at 
EASTER having become so general, 
we have this year secured a much 
greater variety of finely ilustrated 
books than has ever before been 
shown at Easter. 


SWEET PANSIES. 

A Touching Easter Story in Verse. By Gra 
HAM R. ‘tomson. With monotint illustrations 
on every page Square l2mo. 12 pages. Silver 
edges. 5) cents. 

THE er OF THE DOVE 

An Easter P. Ry E Nessrr. With mon 
otiat illustrations, beautifully pr nted by Nister 
in Germany. Quarto, 20 pages. $1. 

GLORY CROWNED 
With colored and monotint illustrations. Ob- 
long 82mo. 28 pages. 35 cents 
CROWNING BLESSINGS. 

A Selagtion # Poems. By ELEANOR GRANT. 

Square 16mo. 24 pages. 560 cents. 
R DIVINE PEACE 

ASelection of Poews. By 4DELAIDE PRocToR, 
E. 8 Bickgrstaru, aid others. With — 
13 trations. Quarto. 16 pages. 75 cents. 

THE MASTER’S PRESENCE. 
A Selection of Poems. By W. A. Garratt, 
J. ere SmiTH, and others. Monotint illus- 
trations. 16 pages 75 cents. 
EASTER-TIDE POEMS. 

By B. Nessit and Canis Brooxse. With mono- 
tint illustrations. Quarto 24 pages. 75 cents 

THE LILY AND THE CROSS. 


An Easter Poem. —* E. Nessir With 
—— illustrations uarto. 16 pages. 7 


“ee HASE FOR THOSE 
LOOKING TOWARD SUNSEDL. 
Selectio: By a. Cc x. com: llor of 
— ns. Mary HENE t 


‘ort ” square 12mo With — 
ple rule. 48 pages. Cloth. Gilt. 75 cente 


POEMS ae ory MACDON 
Sclorted Pau" his works By V.D 8. and 
cr 0. —— With portrait $1.25. 
Lweest s Fending many wor 

them mc more than — 


ge gp! vb ate — 
+ — ithe: a 


“ This is one of those volumes which ou to be 
— band in every living-rcom.”’--{ X —X& 


ein cobain s Srsremerena 
pendent. ” 
For sale at bookstores, or sent by mall, post - 


paid, on reosipt of the price by 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Pablishers and Importers, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


MUSIC rite SPRING. 


There are yet some months of e001 weather in 
which to prepare agd practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts. festivals of the season. 


1s te aol Sane: “SR SFOFEASTER MUSIC | 
eon aeone, 


FLOWA A’S’ FESTIV X 





a —53 — 


Cont BaRy. or 

1 ill lik RERS 

— — 
—* B | acne aby 


Hgts ns wie ere ok 
tis nth * pela A 


ELUBINA Ce BAITLB O¢ 


Fer Mate * oe Choruses. 


poanan® ig 9, MAIL VOICE GLEE 
BO i 
Bae as 


ao 0 tl Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
© L. Dereon & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FOR HASTER. 











DAY OF JOY. 4, grand, Gospel 0 mh, 
teed ate Beriptute; new Bongs for the 
—— —— * 

— $a 


EASTER ANNUAL NO. 12. 5 


Price, @4 per 200; 5 cents each by Mail. 





Chicage House, 41 Kandelps Hsrees, 





fine assortment of Easter Anthems from 5 cents 
—— Useatogue sent on request. , 


$15 


NOW IS THR TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
The American Garden. 


HSTABLISHED 1872. 
Absorbed “The Fioral Cabinet,’ 1887; “‘@he Gardeners’ Monthly and Horticulturist,” 1888. 


THIS BALARGED AND IMPROYED PUBLICATION WILL NOW BE SEAT FOR 
ONLY $1.00 PER ANAUM. 


It is our aim to make this the leading horticultural periodical, and we promise that 
your subscription will be the best investment that you can possibly make for the money. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1888. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of the Garden, Orchard, House, Lawn, Farm, and 
Nature. 

IN ORNAMENTAL GARDENING we will show how to make use of the simple means 
of Nature. WINDOW GARDENING, which sooftentries the hearts and nerves of persistent 
flower lovers, will have as much light thrown upon its mysteries as successful amateurs can shed 
from their experience. ORCHIDS AND ROSES will have special departments, and special 
articles are in preparation on the Geranium, Carnation, Iris, Trees, etc CHARLES BARNARD: 
Supt. Chautauqua Town and Country Club, will describe his work in the culture of a village lot, of 
special value to professional men, mechanies, and beginners. THE HOUSE QARDEN deals 
with plant and flora! decoration of honse and table, floral fashions, proper use of orchard and 
garden products in cookery. preserving, etc , etc., by ‘*SHirLey Dare,” avthor of Anna Maria's 
Housekeeping. FRUIT CULTURE will have the work of practical growers and expe: imenters 
in all sections Varieties Diseuses, ( ulture, Marketing, etc , will be written by Dr. T. H. Hoskins, 
T V. Munaon, Prof. J. L. Bupp, (gas A Green, E. Wittiams, L. E. Baizey, Col. F. D. Curtis, 
A. A. Crozizs, D B Wier,and many others. PROPAGATION will receive special attention 
by skilled cul:ivators, and include all classes of plants. NEW OR RARE PLANTS will be 
described by W. A. Manpa, of Harvard Botanic Gardens, and other noted specialists. VEGQE- 
TABLES. An exhaustive series by E. S. Gorr, of New York Experiment Station, will describe 
the cultivated vaileties, weeding out duplicates and worthless sorts without fear or favor. Vege- 
table gardening will have extensie and practical treatment. GREENHOUSE construction 
and management will be discussed at length SCHOOL QARDENING will have continued 
careful attention. 














ALL HORTICULTURISTS are invited to co operate with us in our efforts to advance 
the cause of good gardening. 


Subscription Price, $1 a Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


EH... LIBBY,...Publis 


751 Broadway, New York. 


ese meetin 
OVER 25,000 COPIES PRINTED EACH ISSUE. 
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50 Cts. per year—Now in its 5th year—25 Cts. for 6 months. 


An Illustrated Menthly of Woman’s Handiwork—Knitting, Crochet-work, Netting, 
Embroidery, Art Needlework, &c.—which every Lady should have, If you will send 
for it 6 months you will not be without it afterwards. 


DORCAS contains every month plain directions for making all kinds of tusefal and decorative 
articles in every form of work that woman finds to do. The IMustrations are numerous and beau- 
tiful, and constitute an invaluable ald to the worker in plain and fancy articles in silks, cottons or 
woolens. 

The newest novelties and most approved patterns of Paris, Berlin, London and New York shops are 
promptly and accurately illustrated, and carefully explained, so that the Novice may learn from them with 
a moment's study. 

Each pattern is FESTED BY 
AN EXPERT, to insure unfailing ac 
curacy. 

DORCAS stands without a rival in 


A matter of more than special interest 
to the readers of Dorcas is the Guesei-g 
Bean Prize List which’is offered to its sub- 
ccribers during February, March and April. 











INE yy 


iteepeeial feld. It contains from month PRI ZE The publishers have provided a large glass 
éo mont more practical information cen- hottle, of which a cut is herewith shown; 
cerning the easiest, cheapest, and most BEAN 1} without giving exact measurement, we can 


say the bottle will approximate about one 


artistic methods of HOUSEHOLD uart in size ; it is filled about seven-eighths 


BOTTLE 


DECORATION than can be purehased HOw::: — = iifferent ee bop me 
elsewhere for ten times its cost, and, from * 8 bottle stands on the publishers’ des 
time to time, holds familiar talks with its | MANY | froomtered to that number of permona prizes 


readers abont meny old and new industries 
that women engage in. 


ing nearest the number of beans there are 
in the bottle. Every subscriber (whether 
old or new) is entitled to a guess. 


THE PRIZES ARE TO BE AS FOLLOWS; 


FIRST EE} eae e Siete Lady's Cloak, to FIVE PET OSs Consisting of Ten Dollars 
a rarniched icCreer & Co, of Each in Gold, 
~ Broadway, New neta. to cost not less than FI Racin Gol —— of Five Dollars 
n Go 

RRe ES :—Consistin Zt Ten ‘* Kensing- 
ton B py aerate Outfits, value 2.00 each, $20.00. 
ES :—C onsisting A Ten Sarees 

Mantel Lambrequins, worth $1.00 each, pee 
ip aren age = | of Ten Fine Felt + m- 
Brotders Table Scarfs, valued at Mt: 00 each, $10. 


IZE poh Ladys Cf (tall Jeweled) 
ES:—Consisting of “The Best” 
Embroidery Stamping Outfits, valued at $1.00 


—— 
FIFTH, Mize: E:—A SP aston Work Box, be 
1 $5.00. 


m — to the first one gusssi ; the exact number of beans in the bottle. If others 

guess the same sem —— (provided the numper K. es not exceed * ype — receive a prise in the 
order in ess is ny prizes left remaining be sent to those coming 
the meatentte — the right number, in their —— order atil the entire fifty prizes are 
exhausted. ber eve bac guess—with equal showing to win one of the prizes. 
ge > in oars subscription at once (only fifty cents a year), 
cn ¥ou get a handsome, as well as useful, magazine fora year, 
f you are ralready a subecriber you can send —— name and the 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
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PROHIBITION IN BANGOR. 


A great many reports are floating about the country 
regarding the enforcement or non-enforcement of pro- 
hibition in Bangor, Maine. Some of these have been so 
sensational in character that we could not print them 
without investigation. The following from the ‘‘ Sun” 
will serve as an example. We sent it to an intelligent 
and fair-minded resident in Bangor, whose statement 
of the case indicates to what extent the current anti- 
prohibition reports are ficiion founded upon fact. The 
‘*Sun’s” correspondent made the following state- 
ments : 

** When the late Governor Bodwell, yielding to the im- 
portunities of numerous cranks, appointed two special 
constables to close up the barrooms of Baugor, everybody 
supposed that those cfiicers would makesome sort of ashow 
of enforcing the obnoxious statute. Yet it would be diffi- 
cult to name half a dozen bars that have been closed since 
the constables were appointed, and it is certain that not a 
single one has stopped selling liquor on account of their 
operations. At the present writing nothing like a drought 
prevails, the hundred and come odd bars are doing abont 
their usnal volume of business, and everybody, from the 
authorities down, seems to get all he wants to drink. 

“Tne several wholesalers and jobbers of liquors in Ban- 
gor also appear to be doing business at the old stands ; they 
have neither discharged their employees nor sent their team 
horses into the woods, but are supplying their many cus- 
tomers with much regularity. 

** And where are the two constables all this time—those 
two who were appointed with such a flourish of trumpets 
at Augusta last fall? The general impression is that they 
are concealed in the suburbs, emerging at intervais for air 
and exercise. Last week, however, they made a break, and 
seized a barrel of whisky at the Maine Central depot. The 
mark was not recognized as that of any dealer here, and 
the constables say they are going to spill the liquor into the 
sewer. There is a popular impression, however, that it 
will be a queer sewer that that whisky is turned into. 

‘* There is another phase to this matter of enforcing the 
liquor law that is seldom or never mentioned, and that is 
the gross discrimination practiced by the local police 
authorities in searches, seizures, and prosecutions for Sun- 
day sales. There is now under bonds to appear at the next 
term of court an elderly and respectable widow who has 
been convicted on five counts of Sunday selling at her house, 
and sentenced in the Police Court to pay a fine of $250 and 
go to jail for 150 days. The botels have alweys sold Uquor 
on Suadays, and so have variou; prosperous houses of 
doubtful repute, yet they gounmolested. The widow isthe 
only one who has thus far been made an example of. The 
authorities understand these things perfectly well, but it 
was ever thus as between big and little fish.” 

Tne Christian Union’s correspondent comments as 
follows: 

Editors Christian Union: 

Dear £1R:,—It is somewhat difficult to correct in 
detaii the misstatements contained in the inclosed clip 
ping, because it also contains a good deal of truth. 

It is the general impression that the work of the spe 
cial constables is a good deal of a farce ; it is probably 
true that “it would be difficult to name half a dozen 
bars that have ‘been closed since the constables were 
appointed, and it is certain that not a single one has 
stopped selling liquor on account of their operations.” 

On the other hand, several seizures of Iiquor at the 
Maine Cantral depot have been reported ; some since 
the date of the communication in question. 

I don’t know whether or not the business of the whole- 
sale dealers has been interfered with, but probably not 
It is not difficult for Uquor dealers, wholesale or retail, 
to evade the espionage of two marked men, however 
vigilant. 

The alleged gross discrimination of the local police is 
founded, I suppose, upon a seizure made a good while 
ago, of which the critics of the city government made 
some capital. 

fo far as the law is enforced, I have no doubt that it 
has been done without discrimination. The Mayor 
says that the “ elderly and respectable widow ” story is 
pure fiction. All the hotels and saloons were notified 
that they are not to sell after ten o'clock at night and 
on Sundays, with the understanding of course that they 
may do business unmolested by the authorities the rest of 
the time This rule was conscientiously enforced for a 
time at Jeast. I don’t krow what effect the appoint- 
ment of special constables may have had. 

The lamentable fact is that nobody pretends that the 
prohibitory ststute is enforced in this city ; prohibition 
can hardly be said to prohibit when there are a hundred 
and more places where anybody can buy I'quor. The 
authorities, save the constables, do not pretend to 
enforce it. The present Mayor regards the law as im- 
practicable, and in view of repeated attempts in the 
psst to enforce it, which drove the drinking into club 
rooms, where it could not be legally touched, he has 
attempted merely to restrict liquor-selling, as described 
above, not to prohibit it. In this he has gone con. 


acientiously as far as ‘‘ public opinion,” whatever that 
may be, supportshim. He has attempted to do only 
what he is sure can be done, The fact is, we have 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


too’ much law and too little moral sentiment ; at any 
tate, the law outruns the public conscience. 

I volunteer these impressions with the qualification 
that they are the impressions of a young man who has 
besn a resident of Bangor only a year and a half. 

Bangor, Me. ; 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The entire State of New Jersey is henceforth to have 
at least one day of prohibition. Uader the new Option 
L'cense law, the saloon-keeper against whom three 
citizens shall complain that he is guilty of Sunday 
selling or similar cffenses must appear before the court 
and show cause why his license should not be revoked. 
The decision vests absolutely in the judge. Formerly 
such cases had to be brought before 'a jury, and 
could be delayed and appealed indefinitely, evon when 
the jury decided against the llquor: desler. The saloon- 
keepers of the State are as much concerned over this 
provision as over that granting county option. The 
high license feature arouses no serlous obj action. 





Ex-Governor Charles Foster, of Ohio, in a recent ad- 
dress at Columbus, sald of the Dow law: ‘' There is not 
that restraint in the present tax or that degree of local op- 
tion thet public opinion demands.” Itis to be hoped that 
the Republicans in the Legislature will take Mr. Foster's 
advice, and psss the bill now pending which gives to 
townships the right of local option. The county local 
option bill which was introduced early in the session 
has been given up as hopeless. Unless the Republicans 
will concede to the temperance sentiment the amount of 
local self-government contained in the township bill 
there will be a prohibition revolt. As an example of 
the inad« quacy of the present law the town of Granvill» 
may bé taken. Having adopted local option, its Law 
and Order League managed to drive the two saloons 
beyond the town limits, tut here, at a distance of forty 
rods from the line, they continue their business, The 
League is now making an effort to have the corporation 
limits extended, as the only method of self-protection. 


- In Michigan the local option fight still goes on. Up 
to this date there have been twenty-three victorles and 
but one defeat. The defeat occurred at Aun Arbo: 
last week. The ‘‘ Voice” reports a remarkable letter 
from Judge O'Hara, of Berrien County, protesting 
againet the willingness of the Democrtic party to do 
the bidding of the saloon element. Judge O'Hara calls 
attention to the fact that the original anti-license pro- 
vision in the Michigan Constitution was adopted by 
Democrats, but tnat for thirty years the party has more 
and more truckled towhisky. He says: 

“The Democratic. party of to-day is not the party of 
twenty-eight years ago, but it can and it is asked to make 
amore serious mistake than was ever made by Donglas 
or Bachapan. Oar party is asked to-day to ally itself to 
the whisky interest... . . In Iowa and Kansas the Demo- 
cratic party, for the sake of office—for the identical reasons 
actuating the Democratic party on the slavery question— 
has embodied in its platforms planks deliberately made to 
catch the whisky. vote. Year after year we have been told 
that Iowa, Kansas, and Obio would go Democratic. ‘ Why?’ 
‘Oh, the liquor dealers, the | quor associations, the Irish, 
the Germans, the people, are death on the liquor laws, and 
are all going the Democratic ticket.’ Mach as I would 
like to see such States go Democratic on the tariff issue, on 
the liquor question, thank God! ‘the Irish,’ and ‘the Ger- 
mans,’ and ‘the people,’ are not controlled by the liquor 
dealers and their associates, and Iowa, Kansas, and Ohie 
are still Republican States.” 








The House of Rpresentatives in Ohio have passed a 
bill amending the Dow law in such a way as to take 
away from city councils the right to allow the sale of 
wine or beer on Sunday ——-In the Rhode Island Legis 
lature a hearing was granted last week to petitioners 
advocating the submission of an amendment revoking 
the prohibitory clause adopted tvo years ago. There 
is, however, no chance that such an amendment will be 
submitted, and even if it were, a three-fifths vote would 
be necessary for its adoption. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


Felix Buhot, the French etcher, whose works are 
now on exhibition at tne Keppel gallery, presents a 
many-sided personality, says the New York ‘‘ Critic,” 
He is as simple as Millet, as fantastic as Méryon, as com- 
plex as the nineteenth century itself, and as strongly 
individual as any artist of the time. In his free use of 
any and all methods of expression, he reminds one of 
the claim of the modern Dutch water-colorists to be 
workers in gouache or aquarelle at pleasure. A severe 
and formal etcher might accuse him of chic, for his 
needle riots in fi>ridity of line, no less than ornamental 
quality of composition. Heranges from modern im- 
pressioniem to the hard, stiff manner of the early 
engravers. In subject he covers numerous fields. His 
Japanese atiil-life plates are marvels of careful work- 
manship, ~His donkeys have the humane touch and 








| 


the workmanship of the etcher of Barbizon. His 
Parisian street scenes are admirable modern impressions. 
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M. Bahot has a strong bent toward allegory of a 
| delicate, humorous character. His large plate, ‘‘ Frontis- 
plece for l’Illustration Nouvelle, ’ 1877, shows Etching 
advancing as a locomotive, with Eagraving typified by 
a burin, borne off to the clouds by mystical, beings 
who pervade the composition. One of the moat 
famous plates is the ‘‘ Palace of Westminster at Lon- 
don.” Olever and original things in printing, toning, 
and touching-up with color, no less than surprises in 
the use of different papers, are among the remarkable 
points of thess very interesting etchings, which will 
reward careful study with a pleasing consciousness that 
one has made the acquaintance of a new and charmingly 
eccentric artistic personality. 








Mme. Wohl, in her memoir of Liszt, speaks with 
enthusiasm of his charmiug gifts of conversation. 
There was no art nor science that he did not touch uro2. 
His erudition was the more remarkable in that it en. 
braced several idioms. He liked flattery, and to the 
last had a keen appreciation of all the sweets of life. 
Indeed, he never became dlasé of the del!ghts of this 
‘best of all worlds.” During his concert tours it would 
often happen that, at a station where there was a quar- 
ter of an hour's wait, a d3z9n white-robed maidens 
carrying large posies were waiting to receive him, to 
lead him by a flower-strewn path toan open piano, 
garlanded with roses, in the hope that he would strike 
some chord upon it. A certalu Polish Countess, wish- 
ing to symbolize the humility and ttornlesaness of her 
affection, always recelved him in a boudoir thickly 
carpeted with rose leaves. At Rome, as well as at Pesth 
and elsewhere, the fl ral offerings on his birthday filled 
several rooms. Forty years ago four celebrated beauties 
of the court cf Berlin had thomeelves painted as Cary- 
atides supporting the burt of Liszt, then in the heyday 
of his art and fame. The town was illumined in his 
honor, and the King and Q.een drove througn the 
‘streets in an open carriage to take part in the ovations 
th-t were showered on the hero of the hour. No won- 
der he loved fisttery, for, although it had been lavished 
on him for the greater part of threescore years and ten, 
the jade had never deceived him. Yet this amiable 
weakness did not blind him to facts; he never ceased to 
deplore that he had not fo'lowed a regular course of 
study. ‘‘Iscribbled music,” sald Liszt, “ before I 
could write a letter of the alphabet ; I was absorbed 
in books on philosophy and mysticism before I was cer- 
tain of my grammar, Oa! that perfidious grammar, 
Many a weary hour has it cort me,” 





The Rav. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, pastor of the Cen. 
tral Congregational Church'of Baton, lately said at 
a meeting of a Tonic So'-Fa Asscclation: “At a 
previous meeting of this Association I made a statement 
that has excited some comment. Lest it might be 
regarded asa hasty and ill-considered utterance, I will 
take this occasion to repeat it.” The speaker then quoted 
his former statement witb all the weight of emphasis 
that he could give it: ‘‘I believe the Tonic §Sol-Fa 
system is destined to accomplish a work for the masses 
of the people second only to the Christian religion.” 





The Art Institute of Chicago will open its first annual 
exhibition of American art May 26, to continue till the 
end of June. Two prises have been offered—the Eils- 
worth prize of $300 for the best of! patnting by a living 
American citiz:n, painted in the Ualtod States, and not 
previously shown in Caicago; aud the Art L[astitute 
prize of $250 for the next best of] painting by a living 
American clifzen, ‘The awards will be made by a jury 
consisting of Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, Halsey 
O. Ives, of St, Louis, and Charles L. Hutchinson, of 
Chicago. 





The subjsct of musical prodigies is just now promi- 
nent. The London “ Figaro” says, after recounting the 
wonderful achievements of Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Liszt, Rubenstein, and others : 3 

** Ag in everything else, nature here provides that which 
is most needfal for the development of its creations; 
nevertheless, plenty is left for us todo. Even at the early 
appearance of a yreat musical talent, one need not speak 
of a wonder; and it is certainly a greater wonder if the 
bringing to maturity of sucha talent enables us to greet 
an extraordinary artist. For nearly all tae great musicians 
—composers as well as virtuosi—were ‘prodigies ;’ but 
not nearly all the so-called ‘musical prodigies’ became 
great artiste. With musically endowed natures there 
often appears, at a very early age, remarkable pleasure in 
song and sound, a delicately strung ear, acute perception, 
rhythmical motion, great memory, and skillful hands; with 
the predestinate composer there is added, not only the gift 
of melodic invention, but also the ability to retain the 
melodies invented. Bat how much mast be added to these 
qualities, how much must be developed from them, before 
a remarkable artist or a great composer is the result! 
Specificeducation, however excellent it may be, is insufil- 
clent; industry, energy, character, and courage are needed, 
and even these are not enough in the case of the artist it 
he lack individual perceptive power. And in the case of 
the composer there is necessary that peculiar, characteristic, 
and original power of invention, whose gradations from 
narrowly limited talent to real genius are countiless.’’ 
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Pusuiser’s Desk. 
Nsw Yorg. Tounspay, Marca 8, 18°8 


DOWN WITH THE FENCES. 


HOW DO YOU VOTE? 

The wise Maker of the eartn made it 
beautiful, He created man “‘after His 
own image,” expecting him to see and 
appreciate the grass and fl »wers and trees 
Man builds houses and streets, sidewalke 
and fences, usually ignoring what would 
maake bis home most beautiful, attractive 
and valuable. A small section of man 
kind have developad the inherent and in- 
voluutary love within them for the thinge 
of Nature, and are beginning to remove 
the obstacles from Nature’s way avd assist 
her in making his home a place of beauty 
as wellas a bedroom. An essential aid 
to Nature in this direction is the removal 
of the fences, which prevent the making 
of a neat lawn, harbor weeds, vermin, and 
all the poxlous things which are hateful 
to the Nature lover. Besides these vital 
ot j ciions, the fences of this land only a 
few years ago had cost as much as all its 
railroads, while their value in any case is 
wholly problematical. Boys do not re- 
spect them; they are slight protection 
against roving animals, are hideous ex 
crescences upon the land, and what they 
save is infinitesimal in comparison witb 
their cost, to say nothing of other objec- 
tions. 

Now The Christian Union joins in the 
worthy crusade for the leveling of this 
‘sick man” of our lawns, villages, and 
farms. 

Who will join with us ? 

We invite every reade: of this paragraph 
to send us his postal card vote on the 
question of fences or no fences, as 8 
voucher for his or her enlistment for the 
war against the useless and unsightly 
fence, 

P.ease vote early and often, 


SIFTINGS FROM THE MAIL. 


NOT ALWAYS THE PUBLISHER'S 
FAULT. 

These two postals, which we print in 
full, show one of the ways in which people 
sometimes miss their paper : 

BRrooxtyn, N. ¥., October 20, 1887. 

Dear Sir: Please send my “ Union” for 
the end of this year, not to Amherst, Mass., 
as hitherto, but for O:tober 27, November 38, 

















10, and 17, to 19 New Bridge 8t., London, | way, 


care of Spicer Bros. For November 24, to 
Celombo, Ceylon, care of John Ferguson, | T 
Esq. 
° 7 anv § CamBripes GARDENS, \ 
Ki.BurN, Lonpox, N. W. 


Rev, Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 


My Dsar &1n,—I sent a postal card to the | Lord, Danks, § 
office of Tae Christian.Union while still in} sndrew 


New York giving directions for the forward- 
ing of my copy of the paper for the rest of 
the year, but I have not received a single copy 
since reaching Eoglard. I have not received 
a single ‘ssue since the number for October 
18 Ithink I have some American postage 
stamps which I will send for the extra post- 
age. Send numbers from October 20 to date 
of getting this to the address given above; the 
next three numbers to Colombo, Ceylon, 
care of J Ferguson, E q, and after that to 
Tillipally, Jaffoa, Ceylon. 


It the writer will send his name the 
papers will be forwarded, 


BEYOND COMPARE. 

. .. Its political articles are beyond com- 
pare with what we generally meet ia patri- 
otic conception, comprehensiveness, trath- 
fulness, and impartiality. I hop» my son 
will continue to take the psper onaccount of 
its very satisfactory summary of political 
events. Yours very truly, 

(De) Wu. R 8. 


A THOROUGHGOING INDORSEMENT. 
Publisher Christian Union: 

Dear &S1R,--Iccl*sed please find three 
dollars renewal. Have been a subscriber 
from the sec nd year of the paper’s exist- 


ance, and feel that I shovli make grest | 


sacrifices in other directions before I could 
cut off my Caristian Union. It is a great 
educator in the family. We felt it. a great 


THE OHRISTIAN ; UNION. 





loss: when “Mr. Beecher’s contributions to 

the peper ceased, and now that he —X 

a great light bas gone out | of our lives. 

like the political, theological, and Christian 

position of the paper. Wishing you the 

continued prosperity you so richly merit, 
Yours very sincer: ly, F.¢, A. 


Souts Mirrneapots, Minn, 

February 9, 1838. 
PUSHING THINGS, 

Publisher Christian Union: 

Have got a few more subscribers for your 

admirable paper, viz.: Mr. J. W., Mere. 

A. G@. H., Mrs. H. A. H., all of Wyoming, 

fl. 

It's quite a pleasure to introduce such @ 


paper. Very truly yours, M. B. 
Wromna, 11l., February 10, 83. 


ALWAYS READY. 


A subscriber writes commenting on The 
Christian Union, and closes by saying: 
‘The Pablisher’s Desk I always liked be 
cause the articles were brief and pithy and 
new. Inclosed you will find some humor- 
ous and other items which you can put iz 
the Pablisher’s Desk or in the waste basket.” 
We priut this as a general suggestion to 
avy others who may be of the same mood as 
our correspondent. The Desk is. always | are 
ready to receive anythi-g any of our eub- 
scribers have to offer ns, even if it be expos- | fully 
tulations which we are conscious hit the nai) 
onthe head. We will print everything that 
space and interest permit. J 





AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 


Mr. Henry E. Simmons has recently been 
elected Vice President and Auditor of the 
American Investment Co., of Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, Eastern office at No. 15) Nassau 
Street. ‘ 

Mr. Simmons for the past fifteen years 
has been the business agent of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and as such has becom: 
widely known throughout the entire coun- 
try. ihe will carry with him in his “new 
departure ’’ the good wishes of a large circle 
of business fcloods and acquaintances, 


THE MAN WHO FELL INTO TAE CREEK 


was succe'sfnlly fished out, but caught a bad sold 
which settled on his lungs. Then came bronchitis 
and inciplent consumption. Fortunctely he tonk 

Perfected Oxygen in time, and thus was saved. This 
great vital'z-r has saved the lives of many who 
seemed doomed to die. [tis nota ore. ry 
Write to Walter ©. Browning. D. Arch 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa., aad receive Fair. particu 
lars, free. 


MADAM PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for ——* and Coids.; 
Sunecesfalls used over Afty van 








1888. NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER 1888. 
ISSUED BY 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. 

Thanks be tc Ga (B-flat) ; Sop. or Tenor Solo, and 
uar. or Cho , Danks. 2. ly 2 at the Peepof_Day 
Byma “80lo, Van Lennep. 15. Now on the Firat: 
Dar < ); Sop. or Ten. Solo and Ghend or Tho. b “4 

rren, 40. Christ our Passover (OC); — 
Trio, ** and gs — 35. Christ the erd * 
—— (G);_ Solos and Quar or Cho, Holden, 25 
ne Magdalene 0) ; S010 0 or Duet) and ‘Quar. G, W. 
Warren, 25. Christ our Passov r (C) ; Solos and 
uar. or Cho., Danks, 25. Corist our Passover (B 
at). Solos and Quar. or Cho., Lloyd, 25. angels Roll 
the Away (D); Solo and Quar.or Cho., Hol- 


CAROLS, 
The Fe mya Service No. 8. Dankyv.5. Our Risen 
Resurrection Dav. Danks.5. Merry 
‘Faster belis, Danks. 5. Ha lthe D (Congorsionsly 


den, 


5 priate Haeter Skies, G. W. Warren, 5 
thine, O Sun! G. W. Warren, 5. 
—— — — 
neler Meg Anvual, No 1, 3 ont 3, a. Ww 
No. 4, Wm -A Pond, J. No 


P 
Phite 
8 and 9, Various Authors, 5; Wo. 0° 


Warren. 5 
Danks, 5; fro. 6, 7 Mosenthat 5; No * 8. B. 
ley, No. 
Mite uma, 5. 


Send for our 4 page circular of Easter Music. 
WM. A, POND & CO., 25 Union Square. 





T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan. & Trust:Co. 
TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7. FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 
ex- 





mc — Seis 


jer sam4 sg. Th sion as Savings 


ihe amo 





$17 





AF INVESTMENTS [pa 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 


S$ In opr $5 t yee in’ J— of 


4298 eee mice 


Savings Certificates are 
Oo below, a! 


+¥ for Securities mentioned 
le in cash on 
demand. Inthe MORTCAG DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at oO 
interest, payable half yearly, In the 16 years 25 
and 10 months we .have m in’ buginess we 
have Joaned $11,156,430, an 794,680 of interest and 
rincipal was returned proms tly to investors. 
rincipal and in arent fully guaranteed by Capital and 
surplus of $1,105.01 i her departments, up to 
oy is a —§ More than a Million Dollars 
1 Oo “6 have thus been invested, returns on which 
erage largely in excess of Ten per cent, 
J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE,KANSAS. 
Now York Mag'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
MSTABLISHED 13 YEARS, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INGREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 

are carefully selected in good localitie.. 
—— Piece of property perso 


Wwe 

repared to give investors the benefit of ow 
judgment . and ——— on the above 
—— ence solicited, * and all inquiries cheer 


Send d for pamphiet. arr ie 
EB. — Vice-President. 
BE. L. 8M urer. 
Correspondents: Hanover’ National nal Bank, Now Yor 
National Bank North America, Boston. 
THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 


FH ERN CO. announces to 


its patrons that, since a responsible Title Insurance 
Company has been organized in Minneapolis, it will 
hereafter require all titles to be Insured upon i 

in enne- 





to | 








loans 

pin County 
(em- bracin 
the city of 


Minneapolis) and will supply 

without cost toe him, a pol 
nesota Titie Insurance and 
ny, fully insur- 
title. Money 
upon choice im- 


each ., Mortamgee, 

mot the in- 
‘rust Compa- 

ing the 

loaned 

proved 


= and farm proper- 
ty, to net the lender 6 to T per cent. First 
mort ages. amply. ree 7, — 


J —— ‘vt Fa. 


LIS, MINNESOTA 
Mention this paper, 


INSURED 


ABSOLUTE. SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE $7., BOSTON, 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres'’t, M.E, BALL, Pres’t, 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, 8. R, WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Gecured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. LOANS, 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


THE -AWERIGAN 
© — INVESTMENT 60, 


150 Nassau Street, NewYork, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SEOURITIES, 
L ALU GUARANTEED. 
Oct 1st, 1987. $1 ,866,96.68. 


D send oF full information aud references. 
—*Xñ NET INTEREST 
0 Gusrapteed by the : 


JSARVIS-CONELIN 
MOK TGAGE TRUST CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital Patd-ap , 
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Surplas. -00,00 
Heaerve o Liakility < obaneanahiaccnés 1,000,0°0.00 
seoured by fi m on 
ostate held by the} Mercan Trust 


roy at AM or write for particu’ 
JARVIS-CONELIN MORTGAGE THOST CO, 
139 Broadway, New York Oty. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 





The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 


ORGANS. @ Other makers followed in 
the manufacture of these 


instruments, but the one & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
uneqnaled 2xcellence of their organs, the fact that 








countries, ney have invariably taken the highest 

them in 1882, aud has been 

A circular, containimg testimonials from three 
igo rented. 


at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
honors, Tinst rated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin's Piano 

PIAN @ pronounced by experts the 

** greatest improvement in 

vundred purchasers, musicians, und tuners, sent, 

ogether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

WASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PiANOCG. 

54 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 


Paris, 1867, in competition wiih best makers of al 
Stringer was introduced by 
vianos in half a century.” 
Pianos and Organs sold for cash or casy payments; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





o| Oo 


and 


° LOANS 


On improved city property in the cities of 
8T. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


.|COCHRAN & WALSH, 


18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo.:ed. Interest cou 
ponsc lected. We havea very largo list of prop- 
erty in 8t. Paul and its environs, Reference: i irst 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National Germao 
— Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 


| 
c 











Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Mimesota, 
— dog pee dpanee yy ener go vo Loans bear- = 
** Tper cent. interest, well secured on se- bs 

crfoct Ville abeot in Minneapolis and St. Paul. S 3 

absolute 2 desea ad payne ew 

, our ments. ~ 

Bohest and remit principal ‘ond interest ‘ren a 

to tender. Send for pamphiet —— * 
forma, and references Fast and 





iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main * and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAVW’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Puil- 
man Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”” 


. | Extends West ‘and Southwest from Kansas City 


and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyord. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and eapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 





Semi yo to 8 ar rent, 
a Ammeal interests. Go., in sums of 

and Interest | oo 
yonder withoutsharge. BEST 1.60 
HE CRION, Fifteen years’ experience 

Wide —“ Refer to the “Con 
eliat.” ‘or Form, Sree, anid ref- 
you invest eleewhe * 


W. B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 








né of o 
ata 
eyes. 


MISNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 


300 | ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Luke, 
upwards. Prompt Pavan t of Princtpal Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
pons made and remitted to 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakeo offers 


210* superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 


apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa~ 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or adcress 


E.ST.JOHN, €E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen'l Menage Gen'l Tit. & Pass. Agt. 
Gen’) r. : é 


VARNISH 
FIUNTER's mera 
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THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 


tho own visitors at ene ioguiry and vista 
Davies Tp Rf FA over 


4 Potter, James Gallatin, Adam W. &ptes, 
e, _ 
} te. — ——— R Fulton Cutting, \ice- 


B. Minturn. Treasurer, 45 Willem St. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


with boiling water or Sold 
only in tare pound tins, by Grocers. I Tabeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





CHURCH @RGANISTS, * HERE! 


R. M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


THE Most Perrecr 
Dictionary Holder. 
Send for Illustrated 


Catal: 4 
80 E.19th st..¥.¥. 














told Baad M 
r Webster's D 


— 


Let tee 2 
Flak Cae Pas ae 








THE — 




































OUR 


MANvAL oF 






F VERYTHING 


rere” GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
tm of ever a that is new, useful 
and rare in Plants, with plain 
directions of How a grow them,” by PETER 
Henvperson. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so remitting 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at tho same 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their 
=¥ choice of any one of the following novelties, 
34 the price of either of which i» 25 cents :—One 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- 
melon, or one packet of new Succession 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or sa 
are of the beautiful Moonflower, 
lustration), on the distinct understan ing. 





1 ; a ——— a those ordering will state in 
r they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & 


DURPEE'S: 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St,, 
f NEW YORK. 


ond 34 — 


—— nares of ** 





— 
SEEDS, =: real vi Snes eases mbt ony 
RPEE E & C 


W. AT ye ee 0., F 


SCOTTSE FLOWER 


9 
39 Years nxPerience ink — seus Ss nPLANT: — 


— Handsome site eat with a love! nality: 
sa esse ROBER N, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do you or your young 


















folks want to know how 


— tt over, and should be in the hands 


NTS : * BULBS 8 
tho d $ » BU BU d 

usands 0} cy Taga nearly 150 lin, 
what to buy, an Rte cet it, A whan ing lowes' 


ices for —— —— Price of GUIDE only 10cen 
Picinding a Cert rood r 10 cents ad — 


ICK, SEE 
— A 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be mafied free t» all applicants * 
contains all the leading and most popular sorts of 


st seep oweriover deligovea, rte si | YOBOtHbIGS, Farm and Flower Seeds, 
| the desirable novelties of last season, 


we, Park 
’ Besides al 
—— once. This ‘notice will Tot appear and nearly everythiug else in my line of busi- 


READER "1223 If 553 38 ies SAD ERE: * ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


N.d. it — 
_ 7 hand please, FR 87 EAST 19TH &T., NEW YORK CITY. 


7p The Lar arpest Creamery ryinthe United States 


/ is claimed to be the largest Creamery in 
this Gounthy PRODUCT OF 1887 WILL REACH 


$200,000.00. 


are Paid 27 Cents tor cream equal to a 


Cooley System of Cream G 


fists — 39 CENTS, run by by Wn Sx 
* receive equal to apound of butter 
the Largest Creamery in Pent., pis tg nee pad 28 CE NTS Per Pound. 


A full line of Butter Factory Supplies, incieting oe, — Cream VATS, CHURNS, 
Workers &c, Send for illustrated — 8 Plans and ed free to purchasers. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE —— Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
—— Tho Best Chair in the wide, wide World, 


DURKEE'S moe 


PRESENT. 
Look at this pict- 
ure of solid com- 
fort and then good 

send to 980 Broap 
way (ber, 21st and 
eae 2 im Yom andbae” 
MARKS ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR. 


Think of it! A Parlor, 





pay the rent? Full instructions Jored plates 
by mail. Diploma on graduation, 
Class of 1890 now filling up. 
Terms nominal. Circulars free. 


CHARLES BARNARD, 


New Rocuruux, N. Y. 
with PasK’s — ay a all for 





>A 








GIVEN AV AWAY! af p’k'g 
(6 kinds), 











ori ofbutter. It 











Reclining o 

Invalid Chair, Lounge, Putlstens and "s 
b 

Ort Sut bined. ae any position 


MARES ‘CHAIR CO., 930 Breadway, N. Y. 


— “pif — 


& MUST ARD. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

The Christian 





Advortigoment in The 



























Maren 8, 1888. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co................-.55 + 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co,......... 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 


FINANCIAL. 


American Investment Co................. .... 
Bushnell F Lag DP —— 


sewers 
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National Loan & Trust Co...... ....... ou 
The Farnsworth int Realty GO. cccoyesegccses 
W. B. Clark Investment Co 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Clinton ——— Bell Co.. 
H. Me hane & Co 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bryn Mawr College... .. 
Chicago, Rock ry & Pacific Railway.... ..... 317 
CO. W. Bardeen & Co. 3 
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National ‘compa § 
— York Aseoelation for Improving Condition ‘ 
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Revera'ble NE OOD ccccdss ccccccccccccccccoscese $ 
Baking Powder Co. ...........ssceeseceeeees 320 
Rucke! & Henaen * 
Scott &B — 
Star) 
woe Great American Tea 
Wells & Richardson 
Willcox & Gibbs &. M. Co 
Wheaton Female Seminary ....................++ 820 


DRY GOODS. 


agg me eg eee — F—— — = 
q er’s itary Woolen System Co.... .... 
pe oh, ime ebesodegecccscoesindececke 320 
es Me MEE ee oveeds ccc seosascceccccccscvesesene 820 
—— —— 








TOO FUNNY FOR REVERENCE, 


The funniest things in Salt Lake City 
are the pictures on the celling of the As- 
sembly Hall. Any man who can look 
without laughing at the picture of Joseph 
in a spike-tail coat—hand-carved, with a 
broad rolling collar—and a pair of copper 
riveted pantaloons—same alↄo all the way | trey 
down—kneeling to receive the priesthood 
of Melchizedek at the hands of Peter and 
James and John, coald feel devout at a 
Salvation Army walk-around. The artist 
has happ'ly placed Jcbn, who was the most 
serious-minded of the three, in the rear of 
Joseph. Thisis well Peter never could 
have gazed upon that fearful and wor- 
derful coat and those incomprehensible 
trousers without roaring Oh, the whole 
thing—Mormonism—from first to last, is 
too ridfculous to talk about. You can’t 
discuss such a thing seriously. Its polyg- 
amous side is beastly hoggish,and damna 
ble, and should be crushed out with all 
the fury and wrath that outraged law and 
decency can feel, but in every other aspect 
it is so asinine ia its monumental imbecil- 
ity that an attempt to discuss it soberly fs 
enough to make a snake laugh. The 
courts do wrong, perhaps, to send the 
erring Mormons to the Penitentiary. 
What's the matter with the School for the 
Feeble-Minded ?—[Burdette.. 





MEN IN Prrricoars —Men wore petti- 








| coats before the Tudor period. 


rit Treatments have been sold to 








| wise, that the ground little appeared,” 
and in a description of a similar garment 
belonging to his father, Henry VII., we 


{| read of its being decorated with bows of 


ribbon, quite as a belle of the present day 


814 
12; would adorn her ball dress. It is well 


known that the garment was at first not 


5 alone a skirt, but, as the name denotes, a 
little coat. How it came to lose its upper 
i| half or body we do not know, unless the 


“petticoat” was made with long skirts 


$i? | for the sake of warmth, and in each case 


it was as much petticoat, as we understand 
it, as anything else. Easily enough, 


8 | petticoats, as the possession of man, are 


traced through the ages. In the inven- 


8 | tory of Henry V. appears ‘‘ a petticoat of 


red demaske, with open eleeves,” and 
although it was a question whether this 
had been fashioned for a man or a 
woman, it would, if a woman’s, be the 
only instance known before Elizabeth’s 
time of a woman using such a garment. 
Thus we hear nothing of women’s petti- 
i Good 
Queen Bess,” with all her learning, which 
was essentially masculine in her age and 
time, had the true instinct of womanli 
ness as regards personal adornment, and 
women have to thank her for their stock- 
fogs and petticoats and many other 


19} luxurles which have become necessities, 


and which they now appropriate with as 
true a belief in their sole possession as 


820 | though the legacy had fallen tothem from 
| Mother Eve instead of Maiden El!z beth. 








A POOR THING IS DEAR AT ANY}* 
PRICE, 
One of the surest. evidences of success is 


$18 | the rise of imitators, who, without experi- 


ence, claim to do what others are doing, 
Sor cheaper, and more effectually. 
very man in business knows what we refer 
to. But do men of good judgment in other 
branches of trade welcome such persons to 
their credit and esteem? Don’t 
* We will trust the man who has been fore 
the public longest”? Of course they do. 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for Consumption, Neuralgia, and 
Rbeumatism has been in actual use for six- 
teen years. More than forty thousand 
as many 
different homes throughout this land. Its 
success has been marvelous. Therefore, 
imitators are springing up in many parts of 
the country. Scarcely any higher assurance 
of the value of a useful discovery or inven- 
tion can be given than the fact that unscru 
pulous persons attempt to deceive the public 
by offering them an article to which they 
give the same name and to which they 
attribute the same qualities. The intrinsic 
valaoe of an article is best evidenced by 
efforts to make gain through imitation. 

Let it be cleariy unders that the only 
genuine Compound Oxygen is manufactured 
in Philadelphia, Pa., at No. 1,529 Arch Street, 
by Drs. Starkey & Paien. "Any substance 
made elsewhere, ant called Compound 
Oxygen, — 78* and 29 and those 
w ly throw away money, as 

thie) wala cho cad daateter: Full particulars 
ebout the genuine Compound Oxygen and its 
curative properties may be obtained without 
—* by addressing Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
as above. 











Same aaa rare te 
alid, or Dyspentic, it it 8 * 


FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD,’ 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, §& 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 


pamphlet on the Care of Infants f 
sent on application. : 


A valuable 

| ved Invalids 
by Druggists. 25c., 50c.,; $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON _ yee VT.§ 


coats before women -usurped this pre-| => 


rogative. When Henry VIII. went to 


meet Anne of Clevés, he was. babited, we 
read, ‘in a coatof velvet somewhat made 
like a frock, 

flattened gold of 
mized between, 
Pier jaces of 


ered all over with 
with small lace 

pf the same gold, and 
the amg going sraverse 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.” —G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

‘*My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’ — W. S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va. 

““We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W..T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Done ND, 


Reversible ubeus, Angelo, Raphael, ost 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
d unex- 


celled yey beauty y oF finish Sr" .im elegance ot 


‘Uarivaled £ ae ae, 20 reversible prin - 
ciple makes one collar equal 
Both ates ‘and tura-down collage im all destr. 


—— 
Sample collar and { cuffs sent on receipt of 
free. cents. (Name ) “flustented eatalegue 
e. 

Ten Collars, or five paireo; Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE. VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, “te nt TASTE OR ODOR, 














Bright s Disc Rheumati 8 ————— Sa —— 
Bright 8 8) sbepsia, iseasen 

Diathesis, ris Send for pamphlet, 298: 
eae. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG: GOMPANY’S 





EXTRACT OF MEAT 
and ins‘st upon no other being substituted for it 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac simile 


of Baron Liebig’s signature in 


BLUE INK across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM! - 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 


Succesafully used for more 
than fifty years. 





TRY IT. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive rah of the shuttle or lock-stitch séam, com- 
ed with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
he only genuine “Automatic” Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: —‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs 8.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 








ARE 


re) ea 


YOU 

v PARKER’S CINC without de 
Arare?: ARK SR’ compo my RS. QuiC, wi oles fale 

Hascured the worst cases of Cough, Weak Lun; 

Indigestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. 

Rheumatisin, Female Weakness, an — 

orders of the Stomach and Bo 


HIN DERCORNS. 


The safest, sirest and best 


Invaluable a ine 


&o, 








See 


319 
— 
SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, isa 
combination of two of the most valu- 
able remedies in existence for the 
treatment of Consumption and all 
Wasting Conditions. It is a Remedy 
which has been thoroughly tested by 
physicians the world over and is 
generally recommended and used by 
them. It gives most satisfactory re- 
sults, tones up the system ; and even 
when the consumptive has wasted 
away, and loses hope, it acts as a 
most powérfal check to the ravages 
of the terrible disease, It is equally 
effective in cases of Rickets in Chil- 
dren, or Marasmus and Anemia in 
adults, and in impoverished condi- 
tions of the blood ; and it is especial- 
ly desirable for Colds and Chronic 
Coughs, acting, as it does, quickly 
and with great efficacy. Palatable 
as milk.—Sold by all druggists. 








A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality. 


re oN 


IRADE MARK 


HAM ‘J 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE 


FPNEST IN THE WORLD.** 


THEM THE 





E EXERCIS 99 or Brain Workers 
and ry} —— Giger’ Ladies, and Youths; 

the Athlete “ “invalid. A complete gymnasium, “Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scien- 

tific. durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
« Schoola for P hysical and Vocal Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm, Blaikie, author of “ How 
to get Strong,’ says of it: ‘1 never saw any 
other that I liked half as well.” 
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by Pacn’s Par. Iuproven 
Cusmionzp Earn Danaus. 
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CHURCH — * 








MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNUK?. 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL® 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 











CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY he 
Trey, A. V.. 
Manufacture the finest ot 
CHURCH. CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade of —D * 


Send te for Price and for Rik 
- McS E& 
———— this —— Baltimore, Ma. 
















Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





all 
ture, —5 at — 5 ue 


Advertisement in The Christiqn Union, 
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““THE CERISTIAN UNION. 








POWDER © 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
anid wholesomeness. 

than the ordinary kinds, an4 cannot be sold in com- 

petition with the multitude ef low test, short 

weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 

me Baxine PowDER Compan, 108 Wall 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 18th ST., 
REW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE? IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c.,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL. KINDS, . 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


- EDUCATIONAL. 








Oldest and be t known in U. 8. 
E-tabiisbed, 1855. 


CHERMERGORN'S TracueErs’ AGENCY, 
S 7 East l4re street, N.Y. 





ARDEEN’S §CHOOL BULLETIN Agency, 


8 racuse, N.Y. mav be depended en to fur- | J 


nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bern Mawr, Pa, tn mils from Phbtladelpbia. 
Off. rs graduate and untergraduat*s courses in San- 
ekris, Grek, Latin, Mathematics. Engitsh, Angio- 
fax n, French, Olt Frevch, Italiav, + . 
an, ia-Juding Gothic and Oid High ep, His- 
, Political Scleace Phvstce, Chem ster, Blok gy, 
reat ine Botany, and leetures on it hy. 
Gymnasium v ith Ur. Sarg n’s apparatus 
Fellow-b'ps (value $4) ip Greek, Knglieh, mathe- 
maties Hi.tory,and Biolo;y. for Program address 
a ave, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The summer term io this Tastitution will com- 
mens iss aE braNTOM, Principal, i Norcon, Mase, 





} L. C. HOPKINS, President ; uO. J DONALDSON , Vice-President and Treavurer. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 


System Co., 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


AUTI™N, WINTER 2 SPRING—ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS, 


Com{ Eing Every Article of Clothing for the Complete Outfit of Men, 
= Women, and Children. 








I 





Io 


T sis no intelligent dissent from the dostriue that animal fiber, unmixed with cotton, 
linen * any vegetable product,in a word, “ail wool,” is the the ‘‘normal” clothing for the 
hum «& ody. 

. pial development and practical application of this truth, by Dr. Jazcer, is his complete 
“S: On of Sanatory Woolen Clothing and Bedding.” 

cop Underwear is of the first consequence, being next to that all-important, health-regulat- 
ing “an, the human skin, upon which it exerts a constantly beneficial influence, and through 
it promotes the hea\thfal action of all the vital functions. 

This Underwear consists of Shirts, Drawers, Night-shirts, and Combination ‘uits, in natural 
gray and white—all free from dyes. They are manufactured of pure wool, of the finest quality; 
are very soft, smooth, and elastic ; ficting closely, without pressure or annoying folds; and upon 
almost every ono. exert a toothing influence, and induce a positive sense of comfort and pleasure 
by their contact with the body. The combination of the dark (so-called black) and white wools 
produces the beautifal gray mixture of which these “ natural-color ” goods are manufactured. 

The re-enforcement over the chest and abdomen, is an especially valuable feature of all these 
garments, greatly le:sening the lability ta pneumonia, bronchitis, laryngitis, and other affections 
of the throat and lungs. 

Every article of clothing necessary for mep, women, and children, all Gonstructed on sani- 
tary principles, is faraished uader the Jascger Syston. 

All these materials are free from noxious dyes, and especially designed with reference to 
grace, comfort, beauty, and convenience, in all which respects the guaranteed Jazerr garments 
are pronounced, by the highest medical authorities, to be greatly superior to those made of any 
other fabrics. 


waq 





199 BROADWAY ‘(Western Union Building’, NEW YORK: 
BRANCH HOUSES {wo.3s66 FULTON STREET, - - - -’ 





BROOKLYN. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC |GRAYDRESS 60008 


Mutual Insurance Company, James McCreery & Co 


New York, January 21, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the| To meet the demand for the popular 


Comprny, submit the following Statement of Quaker Gray Shades, in Spring Dress 


its affairs on the 31st of December, 1887. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Goods, are prepared to show Henri 


— 1887, to 3lst Decem- 


+ one Pe SY, $38,642,969 09 ’ 
Premiums on Policies not marked etta Cloth, Cashmere, Brilliantine, 
off 1st January, 1887........ ....0. 1,417,600 18 Silk Alpaca, Convent Veiling, and 
Total Marine Premiums. .........-. $5,060 569 22 other seasonable fabrics in every 


Premiume marked off from ist Jan- 
wary, 1887, to $ist December, 1¢87,$3,672,331 21 
Losses paid ¢ the ————|sbaded stripes and squares, and 


shade of the above color. Also in 


game period.......... $1,599.468 95 
a ~ alt | ——— with silver tinsel borders. 


petted | Careful and prompt attention 
lowing Assets, viz.$ 

United — — none ‘of New * given to orders by mail. 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


se gees tse seer sereeranes 


Stocks $8,622,5€5 00 
Loana secured by Stocks and other- 


cut waa and catia vs’ “© BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


74 436 
.1eom‘am Notes.and Bilis Receivable 1.36z 9-6 07 
U2eb in Bank 218,192 40 


AMOUNE.... cee eee reece e eee ecee $12,287,283 85 





22· 


New York. 


fix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
dficates of profits will be paid to the holders 
cere-f or their legal representatives on and 
a‘ter Tuesday. the Seventh of February next. 


— escces LOMNCELCIt General 
Life Insuranee 





from which date ull inter: st thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 31st December, 18+7, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the First of May next. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. . 
TRUSTEES: 
-D. y . BTRDETT 
32%, gerne zeae |20d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
tbkie ) — 
Wm sToRGis, | © : HRALE*D. LEVERIGH, JANUARY ist, 1888 
AOE eee EE os 
SPRUE COPD , ANDO rat, —— 
WILLIAM | KGROOT,' ISAAC BELL, Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
HORACE GRaY, EDWARD FLOYD JONES, | Fy; = 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MsITLAND, isbursements _ 204,412 98 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY. ; 
. A. HAND, JAMKS A. Ht WLETT, Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1888, $1,716,606 23 
JOBN D. HE GEORGE H. M«CY, * oe te wry 
{LLIAM H. WESB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. | Liabilities, 1,296,365 36 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A A, RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Surplus to Policy Holders by 
Conn. and Mass, Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 


due to Savings Endowment policies. 
GRAND GIFT cert seitopera' ing 


granporerpersenr| — T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't 











agent in every begs ge ad the fF J HUDSON \ ’ 
{e00F OF FubvitNetional Co.,28.Dey Bt..N-Y. Ps I. 1 OGG J 


Vol. 87, Nb: 10. 


A— | | 
—— Ks 


SPRING GLOTHS 
SUITINGS, 


New and Beautiful Shades 


Ladies’ Plain Colored Dress Cloths. 





New and Novel Mixtures, 


PLAIDS, STRIPE, AND CHECK 
FANCY SUITINGS. 


“ANDERSON’S” ZEPHYRS. 


’|Plain Colors, Checks, Stripes 


and Plaids, 


Unexcelled for Durability and Wear. 


> ) 
Proadovar Ad 99th at. 


NEW YORK, 








50 cts. WANTS. 


50 Cts. 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subserib- 
ers cnly,. for . 
Sifty cents. 


A Worthy Object.—Aid wanted in procur- 
ing boots for a Sunday-achool library. To 
any one who qill send me. fifty cents or 
more, for this purpose. or one or more hooks 
elther new or second hand, I will send two 
nicely rooted plants of the beautiful and fra- 
avant Yellow Jessamine (Gekemium)—the 
flowering vine of which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe speaks in such glowing terms. Address 
8. B. Strout, Supt., Evergreen, Ala. 


Board in New York City—At 326 W-st 33d Street. 
boarders wanted, with good reference. Front 
room with folding bed, wood fire, water, ard 
gas. Also hall bedroom vacant. Good table. 
Terms moderate. 


Correspondence Invited.—A lady of education 
and refinement, wishingto go-to Fiorida or 
California to live, de:ires to correspond with 
others who may be going to either of these 
secti ns in the autumn. Address 8, A, T., 
Office of The Christian Union. 


Where to Stop in Paris.—Any person wishing to 
spend a few weeks in Paria can obtain the 
aderess cf a French lady, highly recom: 
mended, who offers a oomfortabe bome at 
reasonable prices, by addressing the Publisher 
of The Christian Union. 


A Traveling Companion.—An educated Jady 
desires to travel win an elderty cr invalid 
lady during the months of July and August. 
— M. E. B., Box 90, Station W., Brook- 

yn. 


A Cottage in the Berkshires —To let at Great 
Barringtoo, Berkshire Cuunty, Mase.—Large 
house, completely. furnished, has every city 
convenience, extensive grounds, large stable 
(box stalls), ice-house filled. Not far from 
station. Address " ¢.,” P. Q, Box 54, Great 





Barrington, Mass, 


AO, 








